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EXCAVATIONS IN BOKERLY AND WANS- 
DYKE, AND THEIR BEARING ON THE 
ROMAN OCCUPATION OF BRITAIN. 

BY LIEUT. -GENERAL PITT-RIVERS, F.R.S., F.S.A. 



IN two copiously-illustrated and privately-printed quarto 
volumes, I have described the excavations that I have 
made in the neighbourhood of Rushmore, Wilts, during the 
last ten years, the chief part of which relates to the two 
Romano-British villages of Woodcuts and Rotherley, just 
outside the park. They were proved by the coins found in 
them to be of the Roman age, though probably occupied 
chiefly by Britons, one or two British coins having been 
found with the Roman ones in both villages. Both villages 
were alike in their general arrangement, and their chief 
feature consisted of pits, 3ft. 6in. to 10ft. in diameter and 
3ft. 6in. to 9ft. deep, filled up to the top with earth and 
refuse, so that no trace of them could be seen on the surface. 
Of these as many as ninety-five were found in Woodcuts 
and ninety-two in Rotherley. The area occupied by the 
pits was drained by deep trenches 3ft. to 8ft. deep, also filled 
up to the top with earth and refuse, and laid out in such a 
manner as to carry the water down hill ; the different drains 
B 
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branching out of each other like the tributaries of a stream 
or river, the main streams of which, in both villages, ran 
along the two sides of a road leading from the village 
towards lower ground, and showing that one of the chief 
concerns of the inhabitants in those days was to carry off 
the heavy rain, of the prevalence of which certain passages 
in the ancient writings appear to hint, and geological and 
other researches appear to confirm the impression, that there 
must have been a much larger supply of water in early times 
than now. A well 188ft deep was also re-excavated, and 
the Roman bucket found at the bottom, but no water, 
showing that the water line must have laid somewhat higher 
in the hill in former days than is the case at present 

Woodcuts, or rather a portion of it, was surrounded by 
an entrenchment of slight relief, the ditch of which drained 
into the road drain above-mentioned, and at Rotherley a 
portion of the village was separated from the rest by a 
circular surrounding ditch, similar to others which have 
been several times noticed in British villages elsewhere, 
and which have been rather rashly assumed to be sacred 
circles, but no confirmation of this was produced by the 
excavations; the circle, on the contrary, appeared to have 
been occupied in the same manner as the rest of the village. 
In Woodcuts, three hypocausts of T-shaped plan were 
found, which were probably British imitations of Roman 
hypocausts for warming rooms by flues beneath the floors. 
This, at least, is the most probable use to which they can 
be assigned. A precisely similar one will afterwards be 
spoken of at Woodyates. The houses must have been built 
of dab and wattle, and by means of some of the fragments 
of plaster which had been hardened by fire, and upon which 
the impression of the twigs had been preserved, it was 
possible to ascertain the exact thickness of the walls and 
the construction of the wattle-work. Timber was also used 
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in the construction of the houses, as appears probable from 
the large number of iron nails of a size suitable for fasten- 
ing beams of wood, and also from a number of clamps of 
the kind now used, for fastening timber together. Besides 
the dab and wattle-work houses, which were probably 
round, some other houses must have been made with flat 
sides, plastered and painted. These better class of houses 
were peculiar to one quarter in Woodcuts, which, from the 
quality of the other objects found in it, appears likely to have 
been a rich quarter. The pits were probably used to contain 
refuse, and, after being filled up to the top, were subse- 
quently used for the interment of the dead. The dead 
were not interred in these pits only, but also in the drains, 
after they had been filled up to the top with earth, a 
practice which, if not confined to this district, has at any 
rate not been found elsewhere to- such an extent as to lead 
to the inference that it was a widely-spread British custom. 
It was a custom that is highly favourable to anthropological 
research, as the skeletons are by this means more clearly 
identified with the relics of the every-day life of the inhabi- 
tants than when they are interred in cemeteries or tumuli 
at a distance from the places where they lived, and as a 
consequence it is more easy to determine the exact period 
to which the skeletons belonged. They were buried in both 
crouched and extended positions, and without orientation, 
the bodies facing or extending in different directions. In 
other cases special graves were dug, but without orientation 
in either case. The people suffered from rheumatoid- 
arthritis. Three out of sixteen skeletons in Rotherley were 
found to have been afflicted with this disease, the cause of 
which appears to be a moot point in pathology, some 
surgeons attributing it to exposure and others to hereditary 
disease. Their teeth were in some cases much decayed. 
Their horses, oxen, and sheep were of small size, the horse 
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rarely exceeding the size of our Exmoor pony, viz., 1 1 hands 
2j^in. The oxen resembled our Kerry cow in size, but our 
shorthorn in the form of its horns ; and the sheep were of a 
long slender-legged breed, the like of which is only to be found 
at present in the island of St. Kilda in the Atlantic. The 
pig, as is always found to be the case in early breeds that 
were but slightly removed from the wild boar, was of large 
size, with long legs and large tusks. The dog varied from 
the size of a mastiff to that of a terrier. They ate the horse 
and lived chiefly on domesticated animals, but few remains 
of deer having been found in their refuse pits, from which, 
and from the absence of weapons generally, we may infer 
that they were not hunters, but that they lived a peaceful 
agricultural life, surrounded by their flocks and herds. 
Their tools were iron axes, knives, and saws, only one or 
two small spear-heads having been found. They spun 
thread, and wove it on the spot, and sewed with iron 
needles. They grew wheat in small enclosures surrounding 
their villages, and ground it upon stone querns, and by 
measuring the number of ears to the cubic inch, it was found 
that their wheat was little, if at all, inferior to ours grown at 
the same levels. They shod their horses with iron, and 
produced fire with iron strike-lights and flint. They cut 
their corn with small iron sickles, probably close to the 
ear, and stored it in small barns, raised upon four posts to 
preserve it from vermin. Their pottery was of various 
qualities, some harder and better baked than others, some 
vessels perforated as colanders, some in the form of saucers 
with small handles, some basin-shaped, others pitcher- 
shaped, others in the shape of jars and vases of graceful 
form ; and, judging by the number of pots perforated with 
large holes on the bottoms or sides, and having loops for 
suspension on the upper part, with large open mouths, it 
would appear probable that they made use of honey largely 
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in their food, and that these vessels were employed for 
draining it into other vessels from the honeycomb. The 
number of skeletons of new-born children was sufficient to 
create a suspicion, at least, of infanticide, though not enough 
to prove that such a practice prevailed. 

Judging by the slight trace of their habitations that re- 
mained, and the small size of them, and the apparently 
careless way in which they buried their dead, one might 
suppose that they lived in a poor way and died unregretted 
by their friends ; but, on the other hand, there were indica- 
tions of comfort and even of refinement. There were found 
fragments of red Samian ware of the finest quality and highly 
ornamented, which at that time was probably equivalent to 
our china, and a few fragments of pottery with green and 
yellow glaze, which was of extreme rarity amongst the 
Romans. They had chests of drawers, in which they kept 
their goods, which were decorated with bronze bosses, and 
ornamented with tastefully-designed handles of the same 
metal. They had vessels of glass, which implies a certain 
degree of luxury. They used tweezers for extracting thorns, 
or for plucking the hair of their beards, bronze earpicks, and 
even implements designed expressly for cleaning their finger 
nails, and they played games of draughts. A number of iron 
styli showed that they were able to read and write, and one 
decorated tablet of Kimmeridge shale appeared to be of the 
kind used for writing upon with the stylus, by means of a 
coating of wax spread over it. Some of their houses were 
painted on the inside and warmed with flues, after the 
Roman style. They were perhaps covered with the Roman 
tegulae and imbrices, and others were roofed with tiles of 
Purbeck shale. They wore well-formed bronze finger rings, 
set with stones or enamelled, and their fingers were of smali 
size. They used bangles of bronze and Kimmeridge shale, 
and one brooch discovered was of the finest mosaic, such as 
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I found upon enquiry could not be easily surpassed even in 
Italy at the present time; also gilt and enamelled brooches, 
some of which were in the forms of animals. They used 
bronze and white metal spoons, and the number of highly 
ornate bronze and white metal fibulae showed that such 
tastefully-decorated fastenings for their dresses must have 
been in common use. Nor are we left in doubt as to the 
exact way in which these fibulae were worn, for one skeleton 
was found with two of them — a bronze one on the right 
shoulder, and an iron one on the right hip. As we know that 
in the time of Agricola the Britons adopted the Roman 
costume, we may feel sure that these were employed, after 
the fashion of the men, to fasten the amictus or a plaid over 
the right shoulder, and probably a skirt or tunic round the 
loins. They ate oysters, which, considering the distance 
from the coast, implies a certain degree of luxury, though it 
is possible that the shells may have been used as utensils for 
some purposes. One of the most interesting discoveries 
connected with these people was the small stature of both 
males and females; but this is a subject that I shall refer to 
again when speaking of my discoveries at Woodyates. The 
probability is that both villages were inhabited by different 
classes, and not improbably they may have been the homes 
of Roman colonists, surrounded by their families and a 
bevy of slaves. The possibly Roman characteristics, recog- 
nised by anthropologists in one round-headed skeleton, may 
perhaps be regarded as favouring this view ; but the long 
heads of the majority seem to indicate with great probability 
that the bulk of the inhabitants were of British origin; more 
than that it would be unsafe to say. The coins prove that 
the villages were occupied up to the Constantine period, and 
Woodcuts certainly up to the time of Magnentius, A.D. 
350-353- 
These results, the details of which are given in tables, 
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drawings, and diagrams in my book, furnish us with a fair 
idea of the condition of the inhabitants of the villages; 
and the number of different forms of art and objects of 
industry discovered in them enables us to identify clearly 
any other settlements of the same period that may be dis- 
covered or examined hereafter. Of these there were pro- 
bably a considerable number in the same neighbourhood. 
Within a radius of six or seven miles from Rushmore I have 
counted twelve or thirteen places in which Roman remains 
had been found, some of them apparently villages of equal 
size to those above mentioned ; and, judging by my expe- 
rience at Woodyates, there were probably several more 
which may have been entirely destroyed by cultivation. In 
fact, this district, which is now very sparsely inhabited, was 
in Roman times a very populous one. This may have been 
partly owing to the fact that, at a time when so much of the 
country was in forest, the people were obliged to live in the 
open downlands that are now comparatively deserted. But 
this is hardly sufficient to account for such a great concen- 
tration of Romano-British people in this district towards the 
close of the Roman occupation. We must look to the 
effects of wars and invasions as a cause for the density of 
the population at that time. 

These considerations make it important that we should 
endeavour to ascertain what connection existed between these 
villages and the great military earthworks of the neighbour- 
hood, such a number of which are shown on the ancient 
map of the district that I have had made. 

I have sometimes heard the isolated camps, of which such 
a number are shown on the map, spoken of as having been 
thrown up for the defence of some particular district. But 
it appears probable that these detached positions were 
simply places of refuge for local tribes inhabiting their 
vicinity, to which they resorted when attacked by a neigh- 
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bouring tribe. They imply a low state of civilisation, 
before the inhabitants of any large district had attained to 
such organisation as was necessary for combined defence. 

When the people advanced to a higher state of civilisa- 
tion, and several tribes united in their warlike operations, 
and when large armies began to be employed, it was not so 
much by detached forts as by continuous entrenchments, 
such as Bokerly and Wansdyke, that the defence of terri- 
tories was secured; and although it is true, as has often 
been said in support of the opinion that these long 
entrenchments could not be defensive works, that they 
would be difficult or impossible to defend at all points, 
yet we know as a fact that this was the system adopted, 
and that the Romans used it, not only in the north of 
Britain, where the entrenchments known as the walls of 
Hadrian and Antoninus were thrown up against the Picts 
and Scots, but also in the more extended defence of their 
German frontier by means of the Pfahlgraben, joining the 
Rhine and Danube. When these continuous barriers were 
erected, the hill forts within the areas defended by them 
were no longer of any use. The inhabitants of the district, 
secured in the peaceable occupation of their villages by the 
frontier defences, had no longer any occasion to fortify their 
homes. Now the villages that I have described, although 
some of them might have been surrounded by slight banks 
and stockades as a precaution against wolves or against casual 
marauders, were to all intents and purposes open villages. 
They were the habitations of people who felt secure in their 
positions, and I think that, for this reason, we might expect 
on a priori grounds to find that such villages would be asso- 
ciated in point of date with the continuous entrenchments. 
Dr. Guest, in his well-known paper on what he terms " The 
Belgic Ditches," appears to me to be perfectly right in 
assuming that these continuous entrenchments must neces- 
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sarily have been the work of a people in a higher condition 
of civilisation, to secure their territory against the depreda- 
tions of an inferior people, in a lower condition of life. But, 
in supposing these superior people to be the Belgae, I think 
he greatly exceeded his evidence, as we shall see hereafter. 

My attention was first given to Bokerly Dyke, which is 
an entrenchment of high relief, consisting of a single bank, 
running in a north-west and south-east direction, with a 
ditch on the east, showing that it was from that quarter the 
enemy was expected. It is about four miles in length, and 
extends from Martin Wood, which was originally continuous 
with the New Forest on the south-east, to a point which, 
within the memory of man, was occupied by Cranborne 
Chase on the north-west In fact, it seems to have been 
thrown across the Gwent, or open downland, between those 
two great forests, and to have been intended to check the 
advance of an enemy coming from Salisbury, and endea- 
vouring to pass westward along the open country between 
these two forest districts. The Roman road from Old Sarum 
(Sorbiodunum) to Badbury Rings cuts the entrenchment at 
the village of Woodyates near its centre. 

I was for some time in doubt where to begin. The only 
way of obtaining evidence of the date of an entrenchment 
of this kind is by finding objects of known date on the old 
surface line beneath the rampart. The old surface line is 
always very well marked in chalk districts, and any object 
found lying on it beneath the rampart must necessarily 
have been placed there before the rampart was thrown over 
it If a coin, or a fragment of pottery, of any known period, 
it determines the earliest date to which the entrenchment 
can be assigned. But in such a long line of earthwork the 
only chance of finding objects in the rampart is to excavate 
in a place^where it cuts through some older settlement that 
was on the ground before, the relics from which would be 
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found thrown up into the rampart with the earth during its 
formation. But no such spot to all external appearance 
presented itself along the whole line of Bokerly Dyke, and 
it was only by accident that the proper spot for making the 
excavation was hit upon. A farmer, in digging into the 
dyke for materials for top dressing his land, happened to 
find some Roman coins, which were brought to me. Seeing 
that it was a likely place for further discoveries, I cut a 
section 30ft. wide through the ditch and rampart, and found 
a number of Roman coins, extending to Valens, A.D. 364- 
378, together with Roman pottery, including a number of 
fragments of Samian ware. This satisfactorily proved the 
Roman origin of the dyke, but was insufficient to determine 
its exact date. So I had another section cut of the same 
width, viz. 30ft, about 150yds. to the north, and on the 
other side of the Roman road. This proved even more 
prolific of coins than the first, as many as five hundred and 
thirty-four, chiefly of the Constantine period, having been 
found in the body of the rampart, and ditch, and on the old 
surface line, including a coin of Honorius and one of Arcadius. 
The finding of these two coins, well down on the old surface 
line, and six feet beneath the crest of the rampart, proved 
conclusively that the dyke, or at any rate this part of it, 
was erected at the time or subsequently to the departure of 
the Romans from Britain. This was no longer a matter for 
conjecture ; it was a proved fact. In this section a human 
skeleton was found, which had been buried before the ram- 
part was thrown over it, the mark of the old surface line 
being found above it. The feet extended over the crest of 
the escarp, and the Roman workmen in digging the ditch 
removed the shin bones, and threw them up into the 
rampart, where one of them was found. It was evident, 
therefore, that a settlement of some kind had existed on 
the spot before the dyke was made, and that burials had 
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taken place in it, as in the villages previously explored. 
But no trace of such a settlement could be seen on the 
surface of the ground, which had been under cultivation 
for years, and scarcely any fragments of pottery were seen 
on the top of the plough land to mark the site of any habi- 
tations. Feeling satisfied, however, that some such village 
or collection of habitations must have existed, I caused the 
whole of the ground in front of the dyke for a space of about 
eight acres to be trenched, which resulted in the discovery of 
drains, pits, fire hearths, and other signs of habitation, 
similar to those that we were already familiar with else- 
where. In one place a hypocaust was found, which was a 
facsimile of the one discovered at Woodcuts, and the sides 
revetted with flint and mortar. The pottery was of the 
same quality as in the other villages, but the various forms 
of it were in different proportions. Thus the class of vessel 
with an open mouth and loops for suspension, which had , 
been found abundantly in the two other villages, was here 
found rarely amongst the fragments turned up by the 
spade. Another kind of vessel, with a bead rim, which was 
common in the villages, was also rare in this place. These 
particular forms of vessels are common to the country to 
the westward of the region I am describing, and appear to 
be derived from potteries in the western district. On the 
other hand, fragments of pottery and forms of ornamenta- 
tion, which can be identified as coming from the potteries at 
Crockle, in the New Forest, were more abundant here than 
in the villages to the westward. Several fragments were 
identified as facsimiles of ornamental patterns on pottery 
recently found in the excavations at Silchester. By, such 
comparisons it will become possible hereafter to trace the 
distribution of the different forms and patterns from the 
localities in which they were fabricated, which will throw con- 
siderable light on the trade routes frequented at that time. 
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Skeletons were found buried in the drains and pits at 
Woodyates in the same manner as at Woodcuts and 
Rotherley. One had a bone comb on the right breast and 
an earthenware pitcher at the feet, and some had coins found 
with them. The majority were here extended, but some 
crouched. These skeletons are of great interest in forming 
a comparison with those found in the other villages. By a 
computation of the stature from the bones in the manner 
prescribed by Dr. Topinard, it has been possible to ascertain 
with some precision the physical peculiarities of the inhabi- 
tants of this district in Roman times. It was found that, as 
a rule, they were people of very short stature. As many as 
forty-two perfect skeletons of this period were found in all. 
Taking the males first, it was ascertained that their medium 
height was: in Rotherley, $ft I'Sin.; in Woodcuts, 5ft. 47m.; 
and in Woodyates, 5 ft. 4'2in.; whilst in an Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery which I explored some time ago, at Winklebury, 
close by, the medium height of the males was 5ft. 6*9in., or 
nearly 5 ft. 7in., showing a marked inferiority in the stature 
of the men of the Romano-British period. The females 
followed suit with the males, their medium height being in 
Rotherley, 4ft. 9'9in.; in Woodcuts, 5ft.; and in Woodyates, 
4ft. 9*6in.; whilst in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Winkle- 
bury it was 5ft. 2*3in. In these figures, I take the stature of 
the middle man or woman as the standard for the whole, 
in preference to the average, which is in some cases too 
much affected by individuals of exceptional size. 

In skull form, it was found from the forty-three instances 
in which the cephalic index could be taken, that, of the 
skulls found in the three villages, four were brachycephalic 
or round headed, nineteen mesaticephalic or medium headed, 
sixteen dolichocephalic or long headed, four hyperdolicho- 
cephalic or very long headed. 

Mr. Boyd Dawkins has described three races inhabiting 
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the British Isles at the time of the Roman occupation, viz., 
the small, dark Iberian, the tall Celtic, and the Scandinavian. 
Dr. Garson, lecturer on comparative anatomy at Charing 
Cross Hospital, who has carefully examined all the skele- 
tons, has come to the conclusion that they possess the 
characteristics of a cross between the Roman and Iberic 
forms of head, and that the Celtic and Scandinavian elements 
do not appear to have entered into the mixture of the blood 
of the population of this district to any great extent. The 
people of Rotherley he considers to represent the Iberic 
type in the comparatively greatest degree of purity, next to 
which come those of Woodcuts, and, lastly, the inhabitants 
of the settlement at Woodyates are the most mixed of the 
three. This is only what might be expected, as the abori- 
gines would be more likely to mix their blood with the 
Romans at stations situated on the main roads than in the 
remoter villages. The same results may be said to charac- 
terise, to a great extent, the relics found in the three villages. 
Some of the pottery, such as the vases with the bead rims 
and with the loops for suspension, were of very rude and 
early form, whilst the superior class of vessels were un- 
doubtedly of Roman type. The vases of late Celtic type, of 
which a number have lately been found in a cemetery at 
Aylesford, in Kent, do not appear to any great extent here ; 
and although some few fragments of the "cordoned pottery/* 
the history of which has been so well described by Mr. 
Arthur Evans lately in the Archceologiciy have been found, 
the specimens of it are extremely rare, only three instances 
of it having occurred amongst all the fragments discovered. 
The coins found in the settlement at Woodyates belong 
chiefly to the Constantine period, and extend as far as Gra- 
tianus, A.D. 375-383. There is reason to suppose that this 
settlement represents the true site of Vindogladia. It cor- 
responds exactly to the distance from Sorbiodunum, men- 
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tioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus, viz., twelve Roman 
miles ; whereas the remains at Gussage, hitherto supposed 
to represent that station, and so identified by Sir Richard 
Hoare, is sixteen Roman miles. It is also worthy of notice 
that the Roman road runs in a straight line from Sarum to 
this spot, and here makes its first and only turn, running 
from thence in a straight line to Badbury, which proves that 
it must have been considered the principal station on the 
line at the time the road was constructed. 

I now turn to Wansdyke, the well-known Wiltshire and 
Somersetshire entrenchment, which runs, or did probably 
run at one time, from the Severn at Portishead, by Bath, 
passing to the north of Devizes to Savernake Forest, and on 
to Chisbury, where it turns and runs southward in the 
direction of Andover. It has been frequently described, 
and by none better than by the Rev. A. C. Smith in his 
Antiquities of Wiltshire. It is of very different relief in 
different places. In parts it is little more than a road, and 
in others, especially on Morgan's Hill and Shepherd's Shore, 
near Devizes, which was the locality selected for my exca- 
vation, it is equal in size to the highest part of Bokerly. 
The ditch is always to the north, showing that it was thrown 
up against a northern enemy. It is about sixty miles in 
length. This is exactly the length of the wall of Hadrian 
between Newcastle and Carlisle, which work Wansdyke 
greatly resembles in the general principles of its construc- 
tion. It is strengthened by four camps along its line, viz., 
Maesknowl, Stantonbury, Bathampton, and Chisbury, which 
correspond in position and use to those on the Northumber- 
land wall, though, unlike them, built only of earth, and 
irregular in their outline. My first section, 30ft. wide, was 
cut to the west of Shepherd's Shore in 1889, which resulted 
in the discovery of an iron knife and an iron nail, 5*36 feet 
beneath the surface of the rampart. The knife is of a form 
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that might well be Roman, although it would be difficult to 

identify it as such with any degree of certainty. The nail 

has a round flat head, and is 2'8in. in length. The question 

of the origin of iron nails has never received the attention it 

deserves, but I believe that such nails as the one found here 

were not in use for fastening timber before the Roman 

conquest. No Samian pottery was discovered here in the 

main rampart, but in the small outer rampart or bank which 

runs all along the Wansdyke in this part, several small 

fragments were discovered on the old surface line, proving 

that this part of the dyke, at any rate, was of Roman origin. 

Other kinds of pottery were found in this and the sections 

subsequently cut, which, though carefully recorded, need not 

be described here. The results of this excavation could 

hardly be regarded as conclusive, and I therefore, in July of 

the present year, cut another section to the eastward of 

Shepherd's Shore, which had a more satisfactory conclusion. 

The part selected for this second section was at a spot 

called Brown's Barn. At this spot there is an ancient 

entrenchment, perhaps of earlier Roman date, which to all 

appearance had been cut through in the formation of the 

Wansdyke. It therefore bears the same relation to the 

Wansdyke that the settlement at Woodyates does to 

Bokerly Dyke, and, as a consequence, promised to give 

up similar evidence in regard to date. I first cut a section 

parallel to the ditch of the dyke in the outer bank. This 

proved the relative ages of the two works by disclosing a 

section of the rampart and ditch of the entrenchment 

beneath the bank, which had been covered over by it in the 

formation of the dyke. I next cut a section through the 

dyke itself, similar to section 1, which resulted in my finding 

fragments of red Samian pottery on the old surface line and 

in the body of the main rampart, 6-2ft., 3'2ft, and 6*3ft. 

respectively beneath the upper surface of the rampart. But 
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perhaps the most interesting discovery in this section was 
that of an iron cleat, found on the old surface line, 79ft. 
beneath the crest Precisely similar cleats were found in 
sections 1 and 2 of Bokerly Dyke. Their use had been 
previously ascertained by finding them at Rotherley at the 
feet of an extended skeleton, accompanied by iron hob- 
nails, and showing that they formed part of the leather 
fastenings of sandals. We have therefore clear evidence 
that sandals, having these fastenings attached to them, were 
in common use previously to the construction of both 
Bokerly and Wansdyke, and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that these two periods could not be very remote from one 
another. With regard to the origin and evidence afforded 
by fragments of Samian pottery, that important subject 
might very well suffice for a lecture of itself. There can be 
no doubt that red pottery of a somewhat, though not entirely, 
similar character to that usually known in this country by 
the name of Samian, was constructed at Samos in very early 
times, and Pliny says that it was widely exported both by 
sea and land. The possibility, therefore, of a fragment of it 
being found in this country amongst pre-Roman remains 
cannot be denied, but, practically, I believe it -has never 
been discovered in association with late Celtic sites. At 
Mount Caburn, near Lewes, a late Celtic camp which I 
explored some time ago, an account of which is given in the 
Archceologia, not a fragment of it was found, though it 
turned up frequently amongst Roman remains close by. In 
the late Celtic cemetery at Aylesford, recently explored, no 
fragment of this pottery appears to have been found, and 
the same applies to the late Celtic camp at Hunsbury, near 
Northampton. The British Museum does not possess a 
single specimen of this ware from Samos. The subject has 
been discussed lately on the Continent by Messrs. Fillon, 
Schuermans, and Gabriel de Mortillet, all of whom appear 
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to agree that the red ware, with the makers' names to it, 
was not introduced and fabricated in France until the time 
of the Empire, The Samian, with ornamentation in relief, 
according to Schuermans, was not made until the time of 
Trajan, A.D. 98-117. Up to the end of the third century 
A.D. this pottery was made of a bright red colour, and was 
covered with a fine glaze, but in the fourth century it 
degenerated and was constructed of a duller red colour. 
Mr. de Mortillet terms the superior ware of the earlier 
period "Lugdunienne" from its connection with the town 
of Lyons, and the later "Champdolienne" from its being 
frequently found in the French cemeteries with interments 
by inhumation, called " Champs-Dolants " Pottery of both 
periods have been found in the villages and entrenchments 
of Wilts and Dorset. The fragments in Wansdyke were of 
a quality superior to the imitation Samian, if not of the best 
quality. 

For this reason we are unable to fix the date of Wansdyke 
with the same certainty as that of Bokerly, although 
its Roman or post-Roman origin has been satisfactorily 
determined. 

It only remains, in conclusion, to say a few words about 
the historical periods to which these works may, with any 
degree of likelihood, be attributed. The supposition that 
they were Belgic may now, I think, be dismissed, as contrary 
to the evidence derived from the excavations. Dr. Guest 
was so deservedly esteemed as a classical scholar, and he 
has done so much by his researches into the ancient authors, 
that his topography has been accepted with too much readi- 
ness. The Bokerly entrenchment, dating beyond doubt as 
late as the departure of the Romans from Britain, cannot 
have been erected much earlier than the year A.D. 520, when 
the West Saxons, under Cerdic and Cynric, after having 
taken Sorbiodunum, advanced westwards to the capture of 
c 
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Mons Badonicus, supposed, but not proved, by Dr. Guest to 
be Badbury. Speaking of this district and period, Mr. 
Green, in his Making of England, says: "How roughly the 
march of the West Saxons was checked at this point by the 
dense forests, we see by the fact that these woodlands 
remained in British hands for more than a hundred years, 
and the significant name of Mere preserves for us the 
memory of the border-bound which the Gewissas were 
forced to draw along the western steep of their new con- 
quest." There are many spots in the neighbourhood which 
originally terminated in " mere." My own house, Rushmore, 
was originally spelt Rushmere, and Bridmore, close by, 
formerly written Bridmere, was no doubt the boundary of 
the Britons in the same way that Britford, near Salisbury, 
is recognised as the ford of the Britons. If anyone will read 
all that part of Mr. Green's history, keeping in view the 
existence of this defensive work of Bokerly, I think he will 
see how important a part it might have played in influencing 
the course taken by the Saxons at this time. 

As regards Wansdyke, the evidence leaves open a wider 
field for conjecture. The first period to which it can reason- 
ably be assigned is that which followed the expedition of 
Aulus Plautius in A.D. 43. Tacitus {Annals xii. 31), in 
describing the action of his successor, Ostorius Scapula, 
says, "detrahere arma suspectis cunctaque castris Antonam 
et Sabrinam fluvios cohibere parat," the latter portion of 
which the Bishop of Salisbury translates thus: "he makes 
preparations to keep in check the whole of the country on 
this side of the rivers Anton and Severn by the construction 
of camps." The direction given to this line of camps has 
been much discussed by classical scholars, but the existence 
of the river Anton or Teste, running from Andover into the 
Solent, appears to have been overlooked, and the word 
Anton has by some been arbitrarily converted into Avon. 
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Although now quite a small river, it is probable that the 
estuary of the Solent may have extended for some distance 
up it at the time of the Roman conquest, even perhaps as 
far as Andover itself, and it may thus have served as a for- 
midable barrier for the flank of the line of camps to rest upon. 
It is possible also that the camps on the Wansdyke, viz., 
Maesknowl, Stantonbury, Bathampton, and Chisbury, may 
have been erected at that time independently, and may 
have been joined by the continuous entrenchment of the 
Wansdyke subsequently. The only objection that I can 
see to the supposition, that the line of camps referred 
to in this passage lay in the direction of Wansdyke, is 
that the Roman frontier at that time was far in advance 
of this position. Camulodunum had been taken by the 
Emperor Claudius himself, and Gloucester was in the 
hands of the Romans. We must also not altogether 
overlook the possibility of such an entrenchment having 
been thrown up during the troubles of the year 208, when 
the Caledonians penetrated far into South Britain, necessi- 
tating the presence of the Emperor Severus himself to put a 
stop to their inroads. We must consider also the possibility 
of the Wansdyke having been constructed by the Romanised 
Britons, after the departure of the Romans, as a defence 
against the Picts and Scots when they were driven into the 
south-west corner of the country; whilst Bokerly, at a some- 
what different time, may have served to protect them against 
the Saxons. The two works are not continuous, the Wans- 
dyke overlapping the left flank of the Bokerly entrench- 
ment by many miles, but they may nevertheless represent 
successive efforts of the Britons during the same troubled 
period. The Britons must doubtless have learnt the Roman 
methods of castrametation and defence, and the resemblance 
of the Wansdyke in the general principle of its construction 
to the walls of Hadrian and Antoninus should not be over- 
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looked. Lastly, we must bear in mind that there is nothing 
in our evidence to disprove the supposition that both these 
works may have been thrown up by the Saxons. During 
the seventh and eighth centuries the wars between the West 
Saxons and the Mercians were continued up to the time of 
Offa. The great work drawn along the frontier of Wales, 
to keep the people of that country in check, is attributed to 
Offa, and it is not impossible that the Wansdyke may, in 
like manner, have been thrown up by the West Saxons as a 
defence against him. The frontier between Wessex and 
Mercia appears constantly to have been shifting, but the 
line of the Wansdyke represents, more or less, the ordinary 
boundary that existed between the two tribes. It is true 
that nothing Saxon has as yet been discovered to support 
this hypothesis. But our evidence, from the nature of it, 
fixes only the earliest, and not the latest, period at which 
these works may have been constructed. I have no doubt 
that further excavations, which will be renewed in the 
spring, will serve to throw more light upon the subject 
Meanwhile, I hope I have been able to show how much 
really valuable information may be brought to light by the 
examination of these and similar entrenchments. This 
kind of investigation has hitherto been much neglected in 
England, whilst money has been lavished in the search for 
antiquities abroad. Antiquaries no doubt generally expect 
to be repaid for their expenditure by enriching their collec- 
tions with objects of greater value than are to be found in 
dykes and ditches. But in my judgment, a fragment of 
pottery, if it throws light on the history of our own country 
and people, is of more interest to the scientific collector 
of evidence in England than even a work of art and merit 
that is associated only with races that we are remotely 
connected with. 



WARTON CHURCH. 

BY WILLIAM O. ROPER. 

"T^ROM Lancaster I rode over Lune toward Warton, a 
A vi miles of, where Mr. Kitson was borne. A ii mile 
from Lancastre the Cunteri began to be stoney and a litle 
to wax mountanious. 

" Half a mile from Warton I passid Keir River cumming 
out of Hilles not far of, and ther ebbing and flowing and 
about Lune Sandes going into the Salt Water. 
" Warton is a preti streat for a village. 

" The ground beyond Warton and about is veri Hilly and 
marvelous Rokky on to Bytham, a v miles of. In the 
Rokkes I saw Herdes of Gotes." 

Such was the brief description of Warton given by Leland, 
who visited this part of the country in the days of Henry VIII. 
And the description is still in great part true. The "Herdes 
of Gotes" have gone, but Warton remains the "preti streat for 
a village" that it appeared to the antiquary of the sixteenth 
century. Above the village towers Warton Crag, with its 
ramparts of limestone ranged one above another, and at the 
foot of the crag, in the centre of the village, stands Warton 
Church. 

In 1374 the advowson of the church of Warton was the 
property of Thomas de Tweng, a priest, and from him it 
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passed to the descendants of his sisters, who presented 
alternately. Then it seems to have got into the hands of 
the Laurence family, of Ashton Hall. Their patronage was, 
however, disputed by the representatives of Thomas de 
Tweng. The crown interposed and also nominated a vicar, 
and in 1451 George Neville, son of Richard Earl of Salisbury 
and brother of Richard Earl of Warwick, was instituted for 
the second time to the living. Seven years after he became 
Bishop of Exeter, and afterwards Archbishop of York. 
Then the Laurences presented again; but in 1547 the 
advowson was conveyed by the Crown to the Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester, who still present to the living. 

Turning to the church itself, we find that more than 
a century and a half ago its history was written by one 
John Lucas, a native of the parish. But when we inquire 
where this history is, we find ourselves in a very singular 
difficulty. 

The first mention of this history occurs in Whitaker's 
Richmondshire, where it is described as compiled by Robert 
Lucas, and forming two closely-written folio volumes. Dr. 
Whitaker says: "This indefatigable man appears to have 
devoted for many years all the leisure hours which could be 
spared from a fatiguing occupation to this one favourite 
object. The result was precisely what might have been 
expected. His native good sense is almost suffocated by 
pedantry; his local intelligence buried in quotation and 
circumlocution."* But where Dr. Whitaker got the volumes 
from, or where he left them, he does not say. 

Then Baines, in his History of Lancashire, quotes from 
Lucas.f But it is not quite clear whether he saw both 
volumes or only one, or even whether he was not merely 
extracting from a copy of one. 

* Richmondshire, vol. ii., p. 286. } Lancashire, vol. iv., p. 570. 
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Gough, in his British Topography* states : " John Lucas, 
Schoolmaster, left behind him many good MS. collections, 
especially a large folio history of Warton, his Native Town, 
and the parts adjacent in this County, which by the great 
variety of observations, ecclesiastical, civil, and natural, inter- 
spersed throughout it he rendered a very useful work." 

Another writer, M. V. Taylor, in Biographies Leodenses, 
states: "John Lucas, Schoolmaster at Leeds, died June 26th, 
1750. He left in MS.: (1) Collections relating to the Civil, 
Ecclesiastical, and Natural History of Lancashire, with the 
pedigrees of the gentry ; (2) The history and antiquities of 
the Parish Church and Parish of Warton, in Lancashire, 
with curious observations concerning the origin of churches, 
ceremonies, &c. This MS., dedicated to Ralph Thoresby, is 
dated on New Year's Day, 1723, and contains two large 
volumes folio." 

Our information ended there up to a recent period. 
But some twelve or fourteen years ago, when I was in- 
quiring about this missing history, my attention was drawn 
by Mr. J. P. Earwaker to a MS. in the Bodleian Library 
which bore the following title : "A Topographical Descrip- 
tion of the Parish of Warton and some parts adjacent in 
Lancashire, collated from Original Records, MSS., Pedigrees, 
&c, and many rare ancient and modern printed Books, 
being an Extract from a MS. bound up in two Folios which 
contain 906 pages, besides a List of Authors therein quoted, 
an Index, &c, wrote by Mr. John Lucas, of Warton Parish, 
but afterwards a Schoolmaster in Leedes, who begun the 
Work in or about 17 10, and finish'd it in 1744. N.B. The 
MS. in 1762 belongs to his Son, Mr. Richard Lucas, of 
Leedes, Merchant" 

The Bodleian Librarian informs me that this MS. is 

* Vol. i., p. 501. 
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evidently an extract made by the Rev. John Watson, who 
Collected the MS. in the Bodleian known as the Watson 
MSS., of which this is one. 

Next I come to another MS., the property of Mr. R. T. 
Gillow, of Leighton Hall, near Warton. This MS. has been 
bound up in book form, has no title page, and solely relates 
to Leighton Hall. But from its style and from its recounting 
verbatim a circumstance in connection with the pedigree 
of the Middleton family, of Leighton Hall, quoted by Dr. 
Whitaker as appearing in Lucas's History of Warton^ I 
gather that it is extracted from the missing history. This 
MS. has a note at the end: "The foregoing account of 
Leighton Hall and its possessors is extracted from a MS. 
in possession of Mathew Gregson, Esq., F.S.A. By Will : 
Latham, Nov 1 ", 1823." 

Lastly, there is the volume which is produced here, by the 
permission of the vicar of Warton, the Rev. T. H. Pain. The 
title page reads: "Natali Solo Sacrum. A Topographical 
Description of the Parish of Warton and some parts adjacent, 
in the County Palatine of Lancaster and Diocese of Chester. 
Interspersed with great variety of observations from History, 
Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Natural, extracted from original 
records, manuscripts, pedigrees, &c, and many rare, antient, 
and modern printed Books. By John Lucas, Schoolmaster. 
Begun about An° 17 10 and ended in 1743." This volume 
is carefully written, with elaborate references in footnotes, 
but no index. It was sent anonymously to the vicar of 
Warton on the 26th November, 1879, but as it extends to only 
some fifty-six pages, it can hardly be a copy of the original 
MS. in two folio volumes, with over nine hundred pages. 

To sum up our knowledge of these various MSS. we 
find:— 

1. John Lucas writing a history of Warton between 1710 
and 1743. 
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2. This MS. in the possession of Richard Lucas in 1762. 

3. Dr. Whitaker, in 1823, making very full extracts from 

it in his Richmondshire, and describing it as in two 
folio volumes. 

4. An extract in the hands of Matthew Gregson, the com- 

piler of the "Fragments," in 1823. 

5. A longer extract in the Bodleian Library. 

6. A much fuller extract sent anonymously to the vicar of 

Warton in 1879. 
And it is to be noted that, while Dr. Whitaker's extracts 
are generally the fullest, and refer to parts of and events in 
the parish which the other MSS. do not mention, the lan- 
guage in his extracts differs materially from the quotations 
from the other MSS., and that in some cases these latter 
MSS. contain facts which are omitted by Dr. Whitaker. 

The only conclusion to be clearly drawn from these facts 
is that we have not yet recovered the original MS. of this 
mysterious history of Warton, and that all the various docu- 
ments before us are only extracts from the original. We 
must therefore be content with the extracts, and endeavour 
to obtain from them the material for the history which the 
title pages of the MSS. lead us to expect 

Take the anonymously sent MS. and you are at once able 
to verify Dr. Whitaker's opinion, that the native good sense 
of the writer is almost suffocated by pedantry; his local 
intelligence buried in quotation and circumlocution. "All 
mankind," he commences, ." are endowed with a Natural and 
unavoidable Inclination Dutifully and with Pleasure to 
remember those Places where they first drew Breath" 
And so on through the first page, at the bottom of which 
one sees a reference to the parish. " Before I begin to speak 
of this Parish in particular, it may be convenient to say 
something of parishes in general." This occupies the whole 
of the next page. • 
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Page 3 commences : " The primary Inhabitants of the 
World were directed by the Light and Law of Nature, not 
only to Build and set apart Places for Divine Worship, but 
to appoint Persons to Minister in Holy Things, and also to 
provide for them a competent maintenance." This gives 
Lucas his opportunity, and away he rushes into an account 
of tithes, commencing with Abraham and Melchisedec, down 
to Saxon times. This occupies four pages, appropriation 
occupies another three, and it is not until page 30 that we 
get to Warton Church. 

"The Church of Warton," he says, "was consecrated or dedi- 
cated to the Honour and pious Memory of King Oswald,* and 
the Feast of Dedication being removed from the 5 August is 
now annually observed on the Sunday nearest to the First of 
August, and the vain custom of Dancing, excessive Drinking, 
&c, on that Day being for many years laid aside, the 
Inhabitants and Strangers duly spend the Day in attending 
the Service of the Church, and preparing good Cheer within 
the rules of Sobriety in private Houses. They spend the 
next Day in several kinds of Diversions, the chiefest of 
which is a Rushbearing, which is performed on this manner: 
They Cut hard Rushes from the Marsh, which they make up 
into long Bundles, and then Dress them in fine Linen, 
Ribons, Silk, Flowers, &c; afterwards the Young Women 
takes the Burdens upon their heads and begins the Proces- 
sion (precedence being always given to the Churchwardens 
Bundle), which is attended with a great multitude of People, 
with Musick, Drums, Ringing the Bells, and all other Demon- 
strations of joy they are able to express. When they arrive 
at the Church they go in at the West End (the only publick 
use that ever I saw that door put to), and setting down their 



* Lewis's Topographical Dictionary (1821) says — "dedicated to Holy 
Trinity." Probably St. Oswald is an older invocation. 
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Bundles in the Church they strip them of their ornaments, 
leaving crowns or garlands placed over the Cancelli. Then 
they return to the Town, and chearfully partake of a plen- 
tiful Collation provided for that purpose, and spend the rest 
of the Day and evening in Dancing about a May Pole 
adorned ' with Greens, Flowers, &c, or else in some other 
convenient Place." 

Though this ceremony has now for some time been dis- 
continued, the fabric was, until the recent restoration, very 
much the fabric with which Lucas was familiar. The long 
nave, with north and south aisles, the short chancel, the 
western tower, — all, with the exception of the chancel, stood 
as it looked to Lucas, a grey, weather-beaten pile, hardly to 
be distinguished at a distance from the grey limestone ram- 
parts of Warton Crag. The architecture is perpendicular, 
and the greater part of the structure seems to have been 
rebuilt on an older foundation early in the sixteenth century. 
The windows and pillars of the south aisle, and probably the 
tower, are nearly a century older. The chancel is short. 
The east window is a modern insertion, as also is the window 
on the north side, but that on the south retains its original 
headstone and mullion. The chancel is now free from seats, 
but in Lucas's time there were two long pews, one on each 
side, where the scholars from the free school used to sit. 
Within the communion rails there were two stones, one 
bearing a cross, the other a cross and sword. These have 
long disappeared. 

Between the chancel and the body of the church there 
were in Lucas's time, "about three yards from the ground, 
cuiVd pieces of Timber on each side, which have formerly 
been ceiled with Boards and curiously painted, making as it 
were two semi-arches, the one respecting the Chancel and 
the other the Nave of the Church, reaching the whole breadth 
of that part which is between the two Rows of Pillars: most 
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of the Panels are now broken down. ... In that over Sir 
George Middleton's are these arms : Quarterly Middleton, 
Burton, Croft, Betham ; and below it, Parti per pale Mid- 
dleton and Croft The rest of the painting is almost quite 
defaced. In the panel over Sir Robert Bindloss's Pew m^y 
yet be discerned the picture of the Virgin Mary ancl others; 
and below them four persons, one of which is the represen- 
tation of a Bishop in his Robes, Mitre, &c; and the others 
seem to be in the habits of Monks kneeling in a devout 
posture and receiving the Bishop's blessing; but the inscrip- 
tions belonging to each of them are so obliterated that 
nothing can be made of them." Not a vestige of this screen 
now remains. 

Turning into the north aisle we find the windows plain 
and featureless; a porch near the west end, with a niche 
above it for a figure, and over the niche a shield — lozengy — 
doubtless the Croft arms. "The whole aisle, however, seems 
cold and out of harmony with the rest of the church. But 
in Lucas's day the vestry stood at the east end of the north 
aisle — "a tolerably handsome one," according to him — and 
above it was the rood loft, "to which," he says, "they ascend by 
Stone Stairs. By some fragments of Ceiling and 'painting 
yet to be seen, it seems to have been a very beautiful place." 

Crossing the south aisle, we find the earliest windows in 
the church. At the east end stood the chantry chapel. At 
the time of the visit of the Commissioners of Edward VI., 
the stipendiary "to celebrate there at the Altar of our Ladie 
for ever" was William Ireland, thirty-five years of age, and 
enjoying an income of forty-seven shillings and sixpence a 
year. The "houselinge people" were then two hundred in 
number. The chantry altar stood under the east window, 
which is of three lights, with some early perpendicular tracery. 
Two well-proportioned windows on the south side of the 
chapel are each of two lights, with a little tracery in the 
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head. The three sedilia between the windows are almost 
hidden by the modern pews. 

Westward is the narrow pointed priests' door, and then 
the aisle widens considerably. Two of the windows contain 
late decorated tracery, and the ceiling was formerly painted. 
At the west end stands the font, an ancient and massive 
circular block of stone on two steps. One of the steps bears 
date 1 66 1, and the elaborate lead work which lines the font 
bears the initials of Sir Robert Bindloss, of Borwick Hall, 
Sir George Middleton, of Leighton, and Nathaniel West, of 
Borwick, with the same date. 

The nave of the church is filled with pews on either side 
of a centre aisle. To one of these pews — the large, square 
one on the north side — I would direct your attention. It is 
the old family pew of the Middletons, of Leighton, in the 
old parish of Warton, and bears round its sides nine 
shields of arms ; and if you will refer to the Middleton 
pedigree (p. 38) you will be able to follow the description of 
the shields. 

The earliest owners of Leighton whose arms appear are the 
Crofts. We find in 1419 Sir John de Croft dying seised of the 
manor of Leighton. His grandson, James Croft, left two 
daughters, one of whom, Alice, married Sir Geoffrey Mid- 
dleton, a younger son of John Middleton, of Middleton Hall, 
and thus brought Leighton into the Middleton family. Here, 
therefore, we have the shield of the Crofts — lozengy, argent 
and sable; the same shield which appears carved over the 
north door of the church, showing the important position 
the Croft family held in the parish. 

The next shield bears the arms of the Middletons, of 
Leighton — argent, a saltire engrailed sable, a mullet for 
difference. 

The third shield bears the arms of Middleton impaling 
Croft, showing the alliance between the two families by the 
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marriage of Geoffrey Middleton and Alice Croft Their son, 
Robert Middleton, married Anna, daughter and heiress of 
Roger Betham, of Betham. 

Accordingly, the fourth shield gives us the arms of Robert 
Middleton — quarterly 1st and 4th Middleton, 2nd and 3rd 
Croft, impaling 1st and 4th Betham, argent, three fleurs de 
lys azure; 2nd and 3rd Burton, argent, a chevron indented 
azure. 

They had a son, Thomas, whose arms appear on the next 
shield — quarterly, Middleton, Croft, Betham, Burton. He 
married Jane, daughter of Sir Thomas Strickland, of Sizergh. 

Accordingly, the next shield bears his arms — quarterly, 
Middleton, Croft, Betham, and Burton, impaling 1st and 4th 
Strickland, sable, three escallops argent; 2nd and 3rd D'Ain- 
court, — sable, a fess dancette between eleven billets 

Thomas and Jane Middleton had two sons. Geoffrey, the 
elder, died without issue. Gervas, the younger, married 
twice. By his second wife he had a son George. George mar- 
ried first Anne, daughter of Sir Marmaduke Tunstall, of 
Thurland Castle. We, therefore, have next his arms — 
quarterly Middleton, Croft, Betham, and Burton, impaling 
those of Tunstall, — sable, 3 combs argent. By this marriage 
George Middleton had only two daughters. 

He married secondly, Margaret, daughter of Sir Christo- 
pher Medcalfe. The next shield, therefore, bears his arms, 
Middleton, Croft, Betham, and Burton, impaling quarterly 
1st and 4th argent, three calves passant sable, for Medcalfe; 
2nd and 3rd or, three hammers sable, for Hammerton. 

By this marriage he had a son, Thomas Middleton, who 
erected the pew in the year 1614, and who married Cathe- 
rine, granddaughter of Sir Richard Hoghton, of Hoghton 
Tower, and his wife, the daughter of Sir Thomas Ashton. 
The centre shield, therefore, bears his arms — Middleton, 
Croft, Betham, and Burton, impaling those of his wife,— quar- 
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terly 1st and 4th sable, three bars argent, for Hoghton; 2nd 
and 3rd argent, a mullet sable, for Ashton. This shield 
seems at one time to have been over the door of the pew; 
but when the pew was restored, in 1662, it appears to have 
been moved to its present position by Sir George Middleton, 
who placed near it his initials and the year of the alteration, 
1662. This Sir George Middleton was the son of the 
Thomas Middleton who erected the pew. The register says 
of him : "Note this — 1602 George Midleton sonn of Thomas 
Midleton of Leighton Esquire was borne the eight daye of 
Aprill at the Launde being then the Thursdaye in Easter- 
weeke and St Albert's daye Anno dom 1602 et anno 
Reginae 44 about eleaven of the clocke in th' aforenoone." 
He was an ardent Royalist, and was knighted by Charles I., 
at Durham, on the 25th of June, 1642, and created a baronet 
by patent dated the following day. He served the office of 
high sheriff of Lancashire soon after the Restoration, and 
died in 1673. He was buried under the old family pew in 
Warton Church. On the pillar adjoining the pew is a small 
brass bearing the inscription : 

"Here lies the body of S r 
George Midleton of 
Leighton K l and Bar 1 who 
died ye 27 of Feb r in ye yeare 
of our Lord God 1673 and in 
the 74 yeare of his age." 

The register states that "D'nus Georgius de Middleton de 
Leighton Miles et Barr: Sepult. est Martii sexto die 1673." 
Sir George Middleton was twice married. By his first wife, 
Frances Rigg, he had a son Geoffrey, who died without issue, 
and a daughter Mary. By his second wife, Anne, daughter 
of George Preston, of Holker, he had one son, Thomas, who 
died in infancy. The daughter Mary, who eventually 
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became sole heiress of the Leighton property, married 
Somerford Oldfield, of Somerford, in Cheshire. Their son, 
George Middleton Oldfield, on the death of his grand- 
mother, Lady Middleton, in April, 1705, came to reside at 
Leighton Hall. In the same year he lost his only son, 
Henry George Somerford Oldfield, and died shortly after, 
leaving two daughters. The Leighton estates passed to the 
elder of these daughters, who married Albert Hodgson. 

Albert Hodgson joined the Rising of 171 5 at Lan- 
caster, on the 7th of November. He received a captain's 
commission, and was with the army at its surrender at 
Preston less than a week later, though his name does not 
appear in the list of that reverend traitor, Peter Patten. Mr. 
Hodgson seems to have remained in prison for several years, 
and his estates were confiscated. As, however, they were 
included in a settlement, only his life estate was dealt with, 
and this was purchased by a friend, who restored it to Mr. 
Hodgson. He left two daughters, Anne and Mary ; the latter 
married Ralph Standish, of Standish and Berwick. He had 
also joined the Rising of 1715 at Preston, and was taken 
prisoner to London. For six months he remained in durance, 
but on the 16th June, 1716, he was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to death, with all the horrible details accompanying 
a sentence for high treason. After another year's imprison- 
ment he was liberated ; so that both the father and the future 
husband of the representative of the Middletons spent no 
slight portion of their lives in London prisons, one if not 
both under sentence of death. 

It was after the Rising of 1715 that the pedigree of 
the Middletons narrowly escaped destruction. Lucas gives 
the following account of this now missing pedigree: — 

"The soldiers in their return from Preston (when the 
Rebels delivered up themselves Prisoners, Nov. 13, 1715), 
plundering the house here [at Leighton], one of them was 
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just going to commit this Pedigree to the flames, when John 
Burrow, of Warton, a Tailor, being in the Kitchen, earnestly 
begged of him not to burn a thing so prettily painted as it 
was, but rather give it to him for his children to play with, 
which, he said, was all the notion he then had of it; so by 
this great importunity he saved from destruction, and had it 
in his possession June 9, 1720, when Mr. Law took a 
transcript, and he promised to restore it to Mr. Hodgson on 
his return to Leighton, which was then expected to happen 
soon. This curious Pedigree is drawn upon a Parchment 
Roll, 8ft. long and 2ft. Sin. broad, with Charters, &c, in 
vacant places, and the Arms curiously blazoned to every 
match, both in the principal and collateral branches ; and at 
the bottom, in one escutcheon, adorned with a neat com- 
partment, the arms — Middleton, Croft, Conyers, Yealand, 
Avranches, Betham, Burton, FitzRoger, Dunstan." 

Such is the history of the Middleton pew in Warton 
Church — a pew which its heraldic decoration renders unique 
in North Lancashire, and which the proposed "restoration" 
threatens to sweep away from Warton Church altogether. 

Passing to the other side of the nave we find two other 
pews, those of the Bindlosses, of Borwick Hall, in the parish 
of Warton. One pew bears the initials — 

X B 1571 

probably the initials of Christopher Bindloss, the founder of 
Borwick. The adjoining pew bears the initials — 

B 

R M 
1612 

the initials being those of Sir Robert Bindloss and his wife, 
Alice Dockwray. The Bindlosses were Royalists, and the 
last male of the family entertained Charles II. at Borwick 
on his way to Worcester, in 1651. Ralph Standish, who 
D 
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married Sir Robert's heiress, was, as we have seen, "out in 
the '15 ;" but the Borwick estates remained in the possession 
of his family. The Standish family terminated in an heiress 
who married William Townley, of Townley, and the estates 
eventually passed to their grandson, Thomas Strickland, 
by whose grandson they were sold to George Marton, of 
Capernwray, the father of the present owner. Over this pew 
there used to be a panel bearing a representation of the 
Virgin Mary, with four monks kneeling before her. The 
inscriptions in Lucas's time were not legible. 

At the west end of the church stands the massive tower, 
with staged buttresses at the western angles. The arch 
between the tower and the church is at present blocked by 
the organ gallery, one of the features which a judicious re- 
storation will, it is hoped, sweep away, so as to open out the 
nave to the western side of the tower. The bells are three 
in number: one bears date 1577, the second 1731, and 
the third 1782. But the most interesting feature of the 
tower is the shield of arms on the north side of what was the 
west door. When Lucas wrote, between 17 10 and 1743, he 
stated: "On the North side of the Steeple door is the Arms 
of Washington (argent two bars gules, in chief three mullets 
of the second, with a crescent for difference) well cut in 
stone, which shews this Family (yet credible in this Town) 
to have been mostly concerned in the founding of this 
Church." For many years no trace of this shield could be 
discovered. The western face of the tower was covered 
with rough-cast, and no trace of a shield was visible; but 
some four or five years ago a small portion of this rough- 
cast fell off, disclosing the long-lost Washington shield. This 
is the shield which has been so often referred to as one 
link connecting the family of the first President of the 
United States with the village of Warton. 

The pedigree of the Washingtons has for many years been 
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a crux to the genealogist, and I do not propose to enter 
into the intricate details of the subject; but I venture to 
mention those leading points in connection with this much- 
discussed question which show the connection of Warton 
with the Washington pedigree. 

The President himself wrote when about sixty years of 
age : — " I have often heard others of the family older than 
myself say that our ancestor who first settled in this Country 
came from one of the Northern Counties of England, but 
whether from Lancashire, Yorkshire, or one still more 
northerly, I do not precisely remember." 

Now, in the fourteenth century there was in Warton a 
family of good standing bearing the surname of Washington, 
and generally the Christian names Robert and John. One 
of these, John Washington, of Warton, married Margaret 
Kitson, daughter of Robert Kitson, of Warton, and sister of 
Sir Thomas Kitson, Knt, of Hengrave, and alderman of 
London. They had a son Laurence, the first of the family 
to bear that name. He appears to have gone south, for he 
obtained a grant of the manor of Sulgrave, in Northampton, 
in 30 Henry VIII., and the names most frequently appearing 
among his descendants are Robert, Laurence, and John. 
Meanwhile the Warton family appear to have increased and 
multiplied, and they, too, appear to have used the names 
Robert, Laurence, and John, and also Leonard. 

Leaving them for a moment, we take the next fact 
recorded with reference to the president's ancestry. It is 
this: That he was the great-grandson of a John Washington, 
who with his brother Laurence emigrated to America about 

1657. 

Which family did these John and Laurence belong to ? 
Turn first to the Warton family. There was a Laurence 
belonging to that branch, and there was a John also about 
1657. But the parish register gives the burial of Laurence in 
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1670, thus disposing of him. The John still remains, and I 
have not been able to ascertain anything of him beyond that 
he was the son of Laurence. But I cannot find that this 
John ever had a brother Laurence, and if he had not, he 
was not the emigrant of that name. True, a book published 
by the late Albert Welles gives a John and a Laurence as 
sons of Leonard, and baptised at Warton in 1625 and 1627. 
But, as Colonel Chester pointed out, their names do not 
appear in the parish registers of baptisms, and they are pro- 
bably creatures of the compiler's imagination, invented to 
meet the requirements of his pedigree. 

On the other hand, Garter, in 1791, found these names — 
John and Laurence — in the Visitation of Northamptonshire 
in 16 1 8 as sons of Laurence Washington, of Sulgrave. He 
assumed their personal identity with the emigrants, and 
accordingly this John appears in his pedigree as the ancestor 
of the president But Colonel Chester, some years ago, 
proved that the elder of these was Sir John Washington, of 
Thrapston, and died before 1678; and that Laurence became 
rector of Purleigh, in Essex; and he showed on various 
grounds that they could not be the emigrants. Again, 
therefore, the pedigree hunters were at sea. 

But a recent investigation by Mr. Henry F. Waters, of 
Boston, has shown it to be extremely probable that the emi- 
grants were of the Northampton branch. Thus he finds 
Laurence Washington, of Virginia, the emigrant and the 
brother of the great grandfather of the president, described 
as formerly of Luton; and he finds a Laurence was baptised 
at Tring, near Luton, in 1635, just about the time Laurence, 
the emigrant, would be born. Also, he finds that Laurence 
Washington, the father of the child baptised at Tring, was 
a clergyman and M.A., and suggests he was the rector of 
Purleigh, 

True we are not certain that the Laurence, of Virginia 
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and Luton, is the same Laurence baptised at Tring in 1635, 
or that the reverend father of the infant was the Laurence 
Washington, rector of Purleigh. But the strong probability 
is that Mr. Waters has solved the mystery so long hanging 
over the Washington ancestry. 

But whether the emigrants came from Sulgrave or from 
Warton, the latter parish can undoubtedly claim to be the 
ancient home of the family from which the first President of 
the United States was descended. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN EUROPE, AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY COINS AND MEDALS. 

BY DANIEL F. HOWORTH, F.S.A. Scot. 

I HAVE no intention of troubling you with anything 
like an historical sketch of the French Revolution and 
first republic beyond what will be necessary in connection 
with the coins and medals which are placed upon the table.* 
To study the cause, to trace the course, and to estimate 
the results of the great outburst will always be most in- 
teresting to the student of history or to the politician ; to 
no intelligent man, indeed, can the subject fail to present 
phases of deep interest. It will be advisable, however, to 
recall the dates of some of the events which, happening just 
a century ago, have led to the recent centennial commemo- 
rations in Paris. 

In France the relations between rulers and ruled had been 
steadily becoming more and more strained for some years 
previous to 1789, owing to a variety of causes. In May, 
1789, the Assembly of the States General was held, after an 
interval of one hundred and seventy-five years ; in June it 
became the National Assembly ; July witnessed the fall of 

* A large number of the coins and medals mentioned in this paper was 
exhibited on the evening when it was read to the members of the Society. 
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the Bastille; and a few weeks after that there followed 
the abolition of monopolies and privileges. In October the 
"insurrection of women" (as Carlyle calls it) occurred, its 
immediate result being the advent of king and Assembly to 
Paris. The changes which rapidly followed, together with 
important contemporary events, will be noticed as the coins > 
&c, come under review. 

My first numismatic illustrations of the revolutionary 
period are introductory, viz., coins of Louis XV., who died 
in 1774, after a long reign of fairly complete selfishness. 
These coins are shown in order that the early coins of the 
following reign may be compared with them, when the same 
style and type will be noticed. In the earlier coins of 
Louis XV. the king's head is that of a fair, open-faced boy; 
in the latter ones, of a rather stern-looking man. The name 
and title are given in Latin, announcing "Louis XV., by the 
Grace of God, King of France and Navarre." The reverse 
side bears the armorial bearings of the Bourbon kings of 
France, the three fleurs-de-lis. The title "King of Navarre" 
was used by French kings from the time of Henry IV. 
(1 589-1610, the "Henry of Navarre" of Macaulay's stirring 
ballad of Ivry), who inherited the kingdom from his mother, 
Jeanne d'Albret, and added it to the French crown on his 
being called to the throne after the assassination of the last 
of the Valois kings. The coins here shown are the sou 
(value about one halfpenny), the half-sou, and quarter. 

The early coins of Louis XVI., who commenced at the 
age of twenty years the reign which terminated so tragically 
in 1793, are similar in style and legend to the preceding. 
The king's head is shown as that of a benevolent-looking 
man, harmonising well with the amiable character which he 
bore. The coinage continued without alteration until the 
earlier months of the year 1791, after which important 
changes were made. Before proceeding to notice these, a 
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series of coins struck in Brussels in 1790 claim our attention. 
A revolution, anti-revolutionary in character, took place in 
Belgium in 1789. It is known as the Brabangonne Revolu- 
tion; when, under one Van der Noot, the people rose in 
arms to resist the salutary but too-far-sighted reforms which 
the Emperor Joseph II. wished to effect in the Austrian 
Netherlands.* For a few months the Belgic Republic 
existed, but on the death of Joseph II. and accession of 
Leopold II. the country was restored to Austrian rule. This 
fine series of coins is preceded by a medal struck by order 
of the Confederates, with an inscription stating that "the 
Austrian yoke was broken, the freedom of religion and of 
the country vindicated, 1789 — to God only be the honour;" 
followed by one which bears an inscription stating that 
Belgic security was confirmed by Leopold II. in 1791. 

Early in September, 1791, the French National Assembly, 
called the "Constituent" Assembly because its business was 
to frame a constitution, reported to the king the termination 

* Passionately desirous of elevating every class of his subjects at the 
same time that he ignored all their habits and wishes, Joseph attempted to 
transform the motley and priest-ridden collection of nations over whom he 
ruled into a single homogeneous body, organised after the model of France and 
Prussia, worshipping in the spirit of a tolerant and enlightened Christianity, 
animated in its relations of class to class by the humane philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. . . . Edict followed edict, dissolving monasteries, 
forbidding church festivals and pilgrimages, securing the equal protection of 
the State to every form of Christian worship, abolishing the exemption from 
land tax and the monopoly of public offices enjoyed by the nobility, transform- 
ing the universities from dens of monkish ignorance into schools of secular 
learning, liberating the press from the censorship of the Church, converting the 
peasant's personal service into a rent charge, and giving him in the Officer of 
the Crown a protector and arbiter in all his dealings with his former lord. 
Noble and enlightened in his aims, Joseph, like every other reformer of the 
eighteenth century, underrated the force which the past exerts over the present; 
he could see nothing but prejudice and unreason in the attachment to provincial 
custom or time-honoured opinion ; he knew nothing of that moral law which 
limits the success of revolutions by the conditions which precede them. What 
was worst united with what was best in resistance to his reforms. — A History 
of Modem Europe, C. A. FyfFe, M.A., vol. i., pp. 22-3. 
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of their labours. In his message to the Assembly, on the 
13th September, the king used the words: " The wish of the 
people is no longer dubious to me; I accept the Constitu- 
tion" — words which are found on the reverse of the medal 
next shown; while its obverse represents the king taking 
the oath to observe the new Constitution by placing his 
right hand upon a tablet bearing the word "Constitutio," and 
repeating the words which surround the group: " I swear to 
be faithful to the nation and to the law." Figures em- 
blematical of Liberty and Equality are represented with 
the king. 

The momentous changes in the government were soon 
reflected upon the coins. The National Assembly appointed 
a committee to consider and report upon the condition of the 
coinage; after the receipt of their report, designs were soli- 
cited for a new series of coins from six selected artists. The 
successful competitor was M. Dupr£, and the result of his 
work is shown in the coins of the latter part of the year 1791, 
of 1792, and of the first few months of 1793. The changes 
are at once striking and significant The Latin language is 
displaced by the French, and Louis XVI. is no longer king 
"by the Grace of God," nor King of France, but of the 
French, implying that the old feudal idea of the king owning 
lordship of the land was dissipated, and that he held his 
position as first in the nation by the choice of his subjects. 
On the reverse of the coin the Bourbon arms give place to 
emblems of freedom ; the legend places the nation and the 
law in precedence of the king, and a new era, that of liberty, 
is found. The material, too, of which the coins are made, is 
significant. The church property had been, by vote of the 
Assembly, confiscated; and the church plate supplied silver, 
while the church bells supplemented the withdrawn copper 
of previous issues for a much-needed supply of small change. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances of the time 
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was the continuation of the representation of Louis XVI.'s 
head on the coins which were issued after his deposition had 
been decreed, after the Republic had been proclaimed, and 
even after Louis had been brought to trial and the sentence 
of death carried out. Even so late as November, 1793, 
although the king was guillotined in January, it was matter 
of public complaint that the mint was still supplying coins 
which bore the king's head. 

The execution of the king was an event which excited an 
intense interest all over Europe, and medals were struck in 
surrounding countries which bore inscriptions bewailing his 
fate or threatening vengeance. I have placed at this 
point a bronze medal struck by order of his brother, 
Louis XVIIL, in 181 5, when the remains of the beheaded 
king and his queen, Marie Antoinette, were re-entombed 
with those of the Royal family. It is followed by a few 
German jettons or counters, which were struck in great 
number and variety, and reminded their users by their 
mottoes of the king's patriotism or his unselfishness. 

The siege of Mayence, in 1793, was one of the results of 
the judicial murder of Louis XVI. In the prospect of war 
being made upon France by neighbouring monarchies, it 
was essential to the security of Germany that this important 
fortress, then in the possession of France, should be invested. 
Siege was accordingly laid by Frederick William of Prussia, 
and the operations continued some five months, at the end 
of which, in spite of the efforts of the republican armies 
to raise the siege, the city capitulated. A series of copper 
coins of five, two, and one sou in value was struck for use 
of the besieged garrison and townspeople. These coins 
are very similar in design to those of the last issue of 
Louis XVI., but smaller in size, and they bear a distinctive 
inscription showing that they were struck in Mayence 
during its investiture. 
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It was probably about this time that the sous in use 
in the French colonies received the countermark RF (for 
R£publique Franchise) which obliterated the Bourbon lilies 
on the obverse. 

The attention of the home government was too much 
occupied with other matters to allow provision to be made 
fully to meet the lack of small change, payments in larger 
amount being provided for by the assignats whose value 
was, for a time at least, certified by the security of the 
confiscated church lands. For small change, however, the 
need was met to some extent by the issue of tokens by 
bankers and private firms, just as was done to a great 
extent in our own country for the same reason at the same 
time, and very largely also in our Australian colonies until 
some twenty-five years ago. The most common of these 
French promissory pieces were issued by a banking firm in 
Paris, Messrs. Monneron Frferes. They are a fine, well-struck 
series of two values, five and two sous, and although the 
dies were cut by Dupr£, of the Paris Mint, it is very 
probable that the large issues of them were all struck at 
the Soho Mint, Birmingham. 

On the last coins of Louis XVI. a new era, that of 
" Liberty," was noticed. Its use was decreed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the 2nd January, 1792 ; it commenced 
from the 1st January, 1789. 

Another era took its place by decree of the National 
Convention on the 4th Frimaire, Tan 2 (t.e. y November 
24th, 1793), when a law was passed that the republican era 
should be adopted, and that its commencement should date 
from midnight, September 22nd, 1792. This era continued 
in use on all Government papers, &c, and on the coins 
until nth Nivose, Tan 13 (*>., January 1st, 1806), when 
the ordinary Christian era was readopted. 

In February, 1793, a decree of the National Convention 
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provided that new designs should be prepared for the coins, 
although, as we have already seen, the decree was not 
enforced for some months. The coins which were the 
result of this law continued the former monetary system. 
In the silver issues the design of the reverse was almost 
identical with the last used; in the copper, however, a 
complete change was made in design. Upon metal of 
varied hue, showing its motley source, there appear the 
distinctive types of (1) the balance in equilibrio adorned 
with the cap of liberty; and (2) the table of the constitution, 
with the motto " Men are equal before the law." 

Before the close of 1793, in accordance with a decree dated 
September 12th, the first attempt at the introduction of a 
decimal system appeared. This is a remarkable coin or token, 
which was not accepted for general circulation. Its value is 
five decimes, say about fivepence ; its intrinsic worth being 
only about one decime, and its design is pagan in character. 

The year 1795 found the great war in progress which was 
expected in 1793. One incident of the war was another 
siege on the German frontier; but in this case the French 
were the assailants, and Marshal Bender, at the head of the 
Austrian garrison, held Luxemburg some eight months 
against their attacks. This important imperial fortress 
capitulated in June. During the siege, sous were cast, not 
struck, for use in the city; they bear the initials of Francis II., 
who had succeeded Leopold II. on the Austrian throne. 

In the same year the dauphin died in prison, in the 
eleventh year of his age, not without suspicion of being 
poisoned. Medals commemorating the sad event were 
struck in Germany, tenderly alluding to his release from 
captivity. A bronze medal was struck at later date, but 
referring to the boy's death; its reverse gracefully typifies 
his short career by a lily whose stalk is broken, and a legend 
in Latin, which says that "he fell like a flower." 
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While the war was raging on the banks of the Rhine 
between France and Germany, many of the smaller German 
states suffered great privations in the defence of their country. 
Soon their treasuries were exhausted, yet their unusually 
numerous contingents to the imperial army claimed subsi- 
dies. Extraordinary means had to be adopted to provide 
supplies, and amongst them was the voluntary surrender of 
silver plate by churches, corporations, and individuals, in 
many cases the princes being amongst the first to sacrifice 
their private services of plate. Some of the moneys struck 
from these sources — by the states of Bamberg, Eichstadt,. 
Frankfort-on-Maine, Fulda, Mayence, Treves, and Wurz- 
burg — bear a distinctive motto, as in the specimen shown, a 
coin of Fulda, which bears the legend, "Pro Deo et Patria." 

Great numbers of cheap political medalets found pur- 
chasers during the revolutionary years in France. They 
were probably little esteemed at the time, but are interesting 
relics of a stormy period. Probably the distribution of such 
little political messengers is more general in France than in 
other countries; on many occasions since they have been 
used to serve the purpose of imperial, monarchical, or repub- 
lican adventurers. 

In addition to these there were also issued medals of 
much superior art, commemorating events or the men 
by whom the events had often been influenced or con- 
trolled, (i) That of Rousseau bears the profile of an 
author whose writings had largely prepared the way for 
the revolution in France, by their advocacy of the rights 
of the people when such rights were almost entirely 
ignored. The medal bears^ on the reverse a sentence from 
his writings which seems a simple truism to us, but which 
startled France by its boldness when Rousseau penned it: 
* The legislative power belongs to the people, and can belong 
to none else." (2) The medal of Lafayette reminds us of a 
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FrencH nobleman who had taken part in the revolt of the 
American colonies, and returned to his native country with 
ideas of freedom and constitutional government to which he 
honestly and steadily adhered, under all circumstances, 
during a long life. Forced to take a leading position, he 
used it to the utmost of his ability to procure constitutional 
reform by constitutional methods, and he looked with sorrow 
on the excesses into which France was betrayed by less 
conscientious leaders. 

The revolutionary movement in France produced in 
Geneva feelings of great excitement. Before the city and 
surrounding canton were for a time £y xl to the French 
Republic, factions were advocating/ >urse; and a 

coin here shown, issued by Geneva in 1794, appears to 
indicate these leanings towards France. A few years later, 
in 1 80 1, the Genevese mint was issuing the ordinary coins 
of the French Republic, distinguishable only by the mint- 
mark, " G," which they bear. 

In the interval between 1793 and 1796 the issues of 
assignats supplied the need for circulating media until they 
became so depreciated as to be almost worthless. A law was 
therefore passed in 1795 ordering immediate attention to the 
requirements of the country in reference to its currency, 
followed by another law establishing the decimal system 
and appointing the various coins which were to be prepared. 
In the earlier years of its adoption the decimal system was 
represented principally by coins of the baser metal only, as 
gold and silver had disappeared to a great extent during 
the use of the assignats. The first copper representatives 
of the new system were a series of two and one decimes and 
five centimes, bearing on the obverse a female head typical 
of Liberty, on the reverse simply the value. This first 
attempt made in the year 4 (1796), was not a success, as the 
coins did not command the confidence of the people, owing 
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to the smallness of their size. When the government 
realised the undoubted failure of the experiment, immediate 
steps were taken for the recall of such as had been issued, 
and their reissue at a value more nearly related to their 
intrinsic worth. Machines were prepared for grinding out 
the figure "2" and the final "s" in the 2 degimes and 
stamping the word "Un," so as to make the double into a 
single degime. Others were restruck at the new value, and 
the former degimes were also restruck as five centimes, while 
the old five centimes were demonetised. The coins thus 
revised, with the addition of one centime, were supplied from 
the various mints of the country until the year 9, i.e. 9 1801. 

In 1796 Napoleon Bonaparte, appointed to the command 
of the French army in Italy, had already entered on that 
career which he afterwards converted entirely to his own 
aggrandisement As a Republican general, however, he 
comes within the scope of this paper; and allusion must 
here be made to the medal struck, by order of the conven- 
tion, to celebrate the victories over the Austrian arms at 
Millesimo and Dego. The Piedmontese were next attacked, 
and then the army proceeded further south. The necessities 
of the time compelled Napoleon to make "war pay for war." 
Requisitions were made by him upon cities and districts to 
replenish his military treasure chest. This caused a deple- 
tion of the more precious metals, and led to the use of 
copper coins at a much appreciated value for a time. Speci- 
mens of these are shown, bearing nominal values five to 
ten times their real value, issued by the towns of Civita 
Vecchia, Fermo, Fuligno, Perugia, Rome, San Severino, 
Terni, Tivoli, and Viterbo in the years 1796 and 1797, and 
Ronciglione in 1799. All these cities are in the former 
Papal States. 

The defeat by Napoleon of the older governments was 
followed in Northern Italy by the establishment of republics 
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of very brief existence. The Cispadane (with Bologna for 
capital) and the Transpadane (with Milan) were afterwards 
amalgamated into a Cisalpine Republic, which included a 
portion of Switzerland, and had Milan for its capital. 
Further north-west the Piedmontese Republic (with Turin 
for capital) was founded ; it afterwards merged into the 
Subalpine. In Southern Italy Naples was for a time the 
capital of a Parthenopean Republic, which comprised the 
continental portion of the' Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
while the island portion remained true to the king under the 
influence of the British navy, with Lord Nelson as admiral. 
In Central Italy the Papal States were converted into the 
Roman or Tiberine Republic, with Rome as its capital.* 

This state of matters could not be viewed with compla- 
cency by the dispossessed monarchs. Austria, especially, 
was affected by it; and it is interesting to find that the 
successful Austrian siege of Mantua, in 1799, is marked by 
the issue of coins by the besieged Franco-Italian garrison, 
one of which indicates by its rude workmanship that it was 
not struck, but cast by rather unskilled workmen. 

On Napoleon's return from Italy the Directory gave him 
charge of the war against England. This led to the French 
occupation of Egypt, as a counter move to the growing 
English power in India. Without tracing his steps there, it 
will be sufficient to draw attention to the medals commemo- 
rative of the successes in Lower and Upper Egypt. The 

* Belgium and Holland, the Rhine Provinces, the Cisalpine, the Roman and 
the Parthenopean Republics had all received, under whatever circumstance of 
wrong, at least the forms of popular sovereignty. The reality of power may 
have belonged to French generals and commissioners ; but, however insincerely 
uttered, the call to freedom excited hopes and aspirations which were not 
insincere themselves. The Italian festivals of emancipation, the trees of liberty, 
the rhetoric of patriotic assemblies, had betrayed little enough of the instinct of 
self-government ; but they marked a separation from the past ; and the period 
between the years 1796 and 1799 was in fact the birth-time of those hopes which 
have since been realised in the freedom and unity of Italy. — Fyffe, vol. i., p. 203. 
E 
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medal following these tells of Napoleon's return to France, 
eluding the British fleet which was seeking his capture, and 
his landing at Fr£jus in 1800.* 

Some of the changes effected in Swiss geography have 
already been noted. They were not made, however, without 
exciting the strong opposition of the Switzers, who rose in 
defence of their ancient liberties. But the stronger might of 
France compelled Switzerland to accept a new constitution 
and a new name. Like all of the other new names, this was 
taken from the Latin designation of the country, and it was 
as the Helvetic Republic that Switzerland was for a time 
known. 

On the north-eastern frontier of France, Belgium had been 
absorbed into its great neighbour; and the old Republic of 
the United Provinces was compelled to accept at the hands 
of France a new constitution, and again a new name from 
the same old source. For some years it was known as the 
Batavian Republic. Owing to its compulsory alliance with 
France, the important Dutch colonies suffered much from 
the attacks of the English fleet; and to this period are due 
the important English acquisitions of Ceylon, Cape Colony, 
and British Guiana, all originally colonised by the Dutch. 
The only coins illustrative of the Batavian Republic are 
those struck for colonial use in their East Indian possessions. 

France remained nominally a republic until 1809, when 
the words " Empire Frangais" first appear on its coins. The 
head of Napoleon had, however, long before this become 
familiar to the people through the current silver and gold 
money. Examples are here shown bearing (first) the title 
of First Consul, 1799; and (second) bearing the title of 
Emperor (1804 + ). 

Allusion has already been made to the issue by private 

*From the moment that Bonaparte landed at Frejus he was master of 
France.— Fyffe, vol. i. 193. 
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individuals, firms, corporations, &c, of tokens near the end 
of the last century, to supply the great need of small change 
in our own country. Amidst all the variety of devices 
which were chosen by their issuers, that some were of deci- 
dedly political character cannot be wondered at, when we 
remember how excitedly the events transpiring in France 
were watched by the opponents of progress as well as by 
those who advocated reform. Such tokens naturally fall 
into two groups. In the first may be noticed some whose 
inscriptions imply no sympathy with the revolutionists. The 
first bears on its obverse a man hanging, with the punning 
inscription "The end of Paine;" on its reverse an open book, 
called " The Wrongs of Man." Its allusions are to Tom 
Paine, born in England, but afterwards an American citizen, 
who became a member of the French National Convention 
in 1792. He narrowly escaped death in the "Reign of 
Terror," and returned to America. His principal political 
writing was a defence of the revolution, entitled The Rights 
of Man, Another token, with similar obverse, bears on its 
reverse the legend, "May the knave of Jacobin clubs never 
get a trick." 

Tokens bearing the words "King and Constitution" were 
also issued by the anti-reform party in England. To them 
also must be attributed an ingeniously devised token, which 
in enigmatical form represents "France divided, fire in every 
corner, the throne upset, glory effaced, honour trodden under 
foot, religion destroyed, swords and blood all over." This 
is called "A Map of France in 1794." The other side is 
punningly inscribed, "May Great Britain ever remain the 
reverse." 

These are followed by a group of another character, com- 
memorating the trials and acquittals of political reformers 
in 1794, when the government, alarmed by the progress of 
what were called " French principles," went to the extreme 
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measure of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act Thirteen 
members of reforming societies were indicted for treason, 
and of these three were brought to trial. These were 
Thomas Hardy, secretary of the Corresponding Society, John 
Home Tooke, and John Thelwall. Much credit for their 
acquittal is due to the splendid efforts of their counsel, but 
especially of Mr. Thomas Erskine, afterwards Lord Erskine. 
The busts of Hardy, Home Tooke, and Erskine, and the 
names of others, as well as of the acquitting jurors, are found 
on the tokens now under notice. 

One small English medalet, struck to commemorate the 
signature of the preliminaries of peace between England 
and France, in 1801, brings this series to a conclusion. The 
Treaty of Amiens, signed in the following year, brought a 
peace of which it h^s been said, "Peace sat like down upon 
the thistle-top," for a disturbing breath soon scattered it. 

Here we leave the subject at the threshold of another 
series, equal in magnitude, probably, if not in interest — the 
series, namely, of the Bonapartes; remarking only on the 
value and importance to all historical students of the con- 
temporary testimony borne by such objects as coins and 
medals. 




WILMSLOW CHURCH AND ITS 
MONUMENTS. 

BY J. HOLME NICHOLSON, M.A. 

(Read at Wilmslow on September 20th, iSgo.J 

THE parish of Wilmslow is an extensive one, embracing 
the townships of Pownall Fee, Bollin Fee, Fulshaw, 
Chorley, and Wilmslow. But there is no mention of it in 
the Domesday Survey (1086), and in the earliest records we 
have of the district the name of Wilmslow seems to have 
been applied to the church alone and its surrounding grave- 
yard, whilst the greater part of the area embraced in the 
present parish bore the title of the Lordship of Fulscha. 
This lordship was granted somewhere about the year 1200, 
by one Robert de Fulscha, to Sir Richard Fyton, Knt. The 
lordship or manor, however, did not long remain intact, for 
the son of the grantee, and of the same name, granted a 
portion of his lands to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and the portion so alienated became for ever afterwards the 
manor of Fulshaw, whilst the remaining portion was retained 
by the Fittons and their successors under the name of the 
manor of Bolyn. We shall, I think, better understand the 
associations connected with the church if we glance rapidly 
over the history of the manor of Bolyn and its lords. 
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The Fittons, who came in at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, continued through eight generations, when the 
direct line ended in an only daughter, Joan Fitton, who 
became, on the death of her brother in 1368 without issue, 
the heiress to the great estate. She carried her possessions 
by marriage to Richard de Venables, a younger son of the 
Baron of Kinderton, and thus founded the second line, the 
Venables, of Bolyn. This line, however, survived but for 
three short generations, for in the year 1402 the youthful 
lord, only eight years of age, was drowned by accident in the 
river Bollin, near Ringway. Thereupon his two infant sisters, 
Alice Venables, aged four years, and Dulcia or Douce 
Venables, aged two years, became his coheiresses. This event 
had important influences on the future history of the manor. 
After providing herself with another husband, it became the 
duty of the mother of these two girls to find desirable hus- 
bands for them. Being amply dowered this was no difficult 
task, and on the 3rd of May, 1409, these child brides, of the 
ages respectively of eleven and nine, were united in marriage 
in Eccles Church, Alice, the elder, to Edmund de Trafford, 
and Douce to Robert del Bouthe, scions of the important 
Lancashire families of Traffords, of Trafford, and Booth, of 
Barton. When the younger sister attained her majority, in 
142 1, a partition of the estates took place, and the parish of 
Wilmslow became divided into two separate and distinct 
manors. Roughly speaking, the lands on the south side of 
the river Bollin (Chorley, the Hough, Morley, &c), together 
with the advowson of Wilmslow Church, fell to the lot of 
the Traffords, whilst those on the north side, Styal and 
Dean Row, with other lands beyond the parish of Wilmslow, 
fell to the Booths. And so we have had until the year 1857 
two dominant families exercising territorial rights over the 
district, viz., the Traffords and the Booths in the person of 
their descendant, the Earl of Stamford and Warrington. In 
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the year before mentioned the greater portion of the Booth 
estates, with the manorial rights, were sold to the late J. C. 
Prescott, in whose representatives they are now vested. 
. It is unnecessary to enter much further into the history 
of the manor and its lords. The Traffords were usually 
non-resident, but they had a manor-house, where their 
courts would be held, now standing and known as " The 
White Hall," about half way on the road between Wilmslow 
and Alderley. The Fittons, Venables, and some of the 
earlier Booths, seem to have had a closer personal connec- 
tion with the parish, and the remains of their residence, 
Bollin Hall, were in existence until they were taken down 
to make way for the railway viaduct and its embankment 
across the valley of the Bollin. The Traffords, having be- 
come Roman Catholic in the reign of Charles II., were no 
longer able to present their nominees to the rectory of 
Wilmslow. The next presentation has, therefore, been sold 
on each fresh incumbency, and the connection between the 
patron and the church is, therefore, now but a matter of 
bargain and sale. 

In looking through the church we shall find some things 
to remind us of some other families of importance in the 
parish besides its manorial lords, and I may perhaps briefly 
allude to them. 

The chief of these were the possessors of the lands of 
Pownall. A family bearing the local name is met with as 
early as the thirteenth century. The heiress of the De 
Pounales married in 1328 a younger son of the Fittons, 
lords of Bolyn. The Fittons, of Pownall, continued until 
1 507, when the estates were divided between two daughters 
and coheiresses. Pownall Hall fell to the share of the 
elder of these, who married Newton, of Newton, in the 
parish of Prestbury. The Newtons held the estate for 
one hundred and forty years, when the direct line ended 
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in four coheiresses, who seem to have held the estate in 
coparceny. Eventually, the estate passed by sale into other 
hands. 

Another property, formerly called " Harethorn " and " Hay- 
thorne," now known as " Hawthorne," on which stands a 
quaint and many-gabled old hall, which will be well worth a 
short visit this afternoon, if time permit, was included in the r 
grant from Robert de Fulscha to Richard Fyton. Nothing 
much is known about this estate until it is found to be in the 
possession of a family of the name of Pownall, presumably 
descended from their neighbours the Pownalls, of Pownall. 
They continued the descent long after the main branch had 
become extinct. From the Pownalls Hawthorne passed by 
sale successively to Lathams, of Irlam, and Leighs, the latter 
probably descended from the Leighs, of West Hall, in High 
Leigh. John Leigh became the purchaser in 1695, and soon 
afterwards he built the picturesque old hall, which in its 
outward features remains unaltered. Mr. Leigh died without 
issue in February, 1710-20, and the estate passed through 
the hands of collateral relatives until 1800, when it was sold 
to Mr. Bower, of Wilmslow, in whose descendants it is still 
vested. 

We may now turn to the church and its monuments. The 
first mention of a church here is in the Inquisition post mortem 
of Sir Richard Fyton, of Bollin, taken in 1246. I must leave 
it to more experienced judges than myself to say whether 
there are any traces in the present building of this thirteenth- 
century church. There is evidence, I believe, that the church 
was in a great measure, if not entirely, rebuilt towards the 
end of the fifteenth century and a few years onward, say 
from 1490 to 1522. The tower seems to be older than the 
body of the church. The latter consists of a lofty nave, 
separated on each side from its side aisles by five pointed 
arches supported by four slender octagonal pillars. The 
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clerestory contains five four-light windows on each .side. A 
lofty arch, with semicircular head, gives access from the nave 
through the tower to the western door, opened out in recent 
times. There are doors of entrance in both the north and 
south aisles. The chancel is separated from the nave by a 
lofty, modern chancel arch, which to the spectator from the 
nave is unpleasantly cut across by the line of the low, flat 
roof of the chancel. Across the lower part of the arch is a 
beautiful oak rood screen, a good deal of it original work, 
but restored where it had become necessary. The chancel 
is flanked by side chapels, from each of which it is separated 
by two pointed arches supported by a plain octagonal pillar. 
The lower portions of the arches are filled with screens. The 
chapel on the north side was formerly called the Jesus chapel 
or Jesus aisle, now the Trafford chapel; that on the south 
side the Booth or Stamford chapel, now the Prescott chapeL 
Mr. Earwaker thinks that this was the chantry chapel, in 
which stood the altar dedicated to the Blessed St. Mary.* 
At the east end of the south aisle a small transept chapel 
projects from the main building into the churchyard. This 

* The site of the chantry chapel, with its altar dedicated to "the Blessed 
Mary of Wilmeslowe," and which, according to Mr. Earwaker, was existing a* 
early as a.d. 1280, has never been satisfactorily settled. Mr. Finney placed it 
where the Haythorne (Hawthorn) pew stands. Mr. Earwaker thinks that the 
Hawthorn pew occupies the site of "Ryle's Chappell," and that the chapel on 
the south side of the chancel was originally St. Mary's chapel. Mr. Wade, the 
present curate (1890), adopts neither of these conclusions, but locates St. Mary's 
chapel in the crypt, underneath the east end of the chancel. I think this sug- 
gestion is not an unreasonable one. The crypt, which, I think, is of older date 
than the chancel, must have been intended for divine service of some kind. It 
was too small for public worship, but quite large enough for an altar, a priest, 
and an acolyte, and its use was only for private masses which required no wor- 
shippers and few attendants. The removal of the sedilia to the crypt would seem 
to point to the latter being a consecrated place, and the diagonal grooves on the 
sides of the middle sedile look as if they were meant to support a book -rest. It 
may have been that prayers continued to be offered here to the Blessed Virgin 
in private after the public services in the church above had been conformed to 
the Protestant standard. 
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is called the Hawthorn chapel, and was built in 1700 by 
John Leigh, the purchaser of Hawthorn Hall, and whose 
crest and arms may be seen in the south window of the little 
chapel. This chapel occupies the site of an earlier chantry 
chapel founded in 1520 by Henry Ryle. The saint to whom 
the Ryle chapel was dedicated is not known. Opposite to 
the Hawthorn chapel, and projecting from the north aisle, is 
a transept chapel of similar size but of modern date. It 
contains a gallery intended for the occupation of the school 
children. 

A still more recent building has been added on the north 
side of the building for a vestry. The east window of the 
church is of five lights, filled with stained glass, representing 
the adoration of the shepherds and the story of St. Bar- 
tholomew, to whom the church was dedicated. It was 
placed there in 1858 by the Rev. W. Brownlow, the then 
rector, to the memory of his only daughter. In the north 
wall of the church is an aumbry for the reception of the 
sacred vessels. No trace of a piscina is to be seen, but there 
would probably be one in the south wall before the alteration 
was made which opened out the Booth chapel to the 
chancel. In the south-east angle of the chancel is a 
blocked-up doorway, which led to a staircase giving ad- 
mittance to a small crypt, measuring about twenty feet by 
fifteen feet, lying immediately below the altar. It is difficult to 
say what this crypt was originally intended for. It may have 
been a sacrarium or place of deposit of some saintly relics, 
the objects of special devotion (see note on p. 57). It contains 
nothing now except the sedilia of three recessed and arched 
seats, probably removed from the chancel above, and what 
appears to have been a chimney flue in the north-west corner. 
In the back of one of the sedilia is the fragment of a grave 
cover with a portion of a floriated cross, which I should 
think would be of thirteenth or early fourteenth century 
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date, and contemporary, therefore, with the record of the 
earlier church. The chancel was built in 1522 by Henry 
Trafford, D.D., rector of the church, whose altar tomb and 
effigy stand on the north side of the chancel. 

The monuments in the church which possess the most 
interest are (1) the altar tomb and effigy just named. The 
figure is that of a priest robed in ecclesiastical vestments. 
His head is tonsured and rests on a book. The inscription, 
which is painted, not cut, on the edges of the tomb, trans- 
lated, reads thus: "Here lies the body of Master Henry 
Trafort, licensed Doctor of Divinity, formerly Chancellor of 
the Metropolitan Church of York, and Rector of Bolton 
Percy, Rector also of the Church of Siglisthorne and of this 
Church, who died on the first day of the month of August, * 
in the year of Our Lord 1537; on whose soul may Almighty 
God be merciful." 

(2) On the north side of the chancel are two wide cano- 
pied arches sunk in the north wall, in each of which lies a 
recumbent effigy. The male effigy represents Humphrey 
Newton habited as a layman, his head resting on the middle 
one of three tuns, and holding in his hands along the front 
of his body a scroll on which the word NEUTON only re- 
mains. The female effigy represents a lady, whose head 
rests on a wheat sheaf. This is the wife of Humphrey 
Newton, Ellen, the daughter and heiress of Thomas Fitton, 
of Pownall Hall From notes taken by Randle Holme, in 
1572, it appears that the inscription, which commenced on 
the scroll and was continued along the front edges of the 
tomb, was, when translated, as follows: " Pray for Humphrey 
Newton, of Pownall, Esquire, and Elena, his wife, the 
daughter and heiress of Thos. Fitton and Cecilia, his wife, 
who died in the year 1536." The tuns are taken from the 
canting arms of Newton, and, according to the Newton 
chartulary, were designed by Humphrey Newton to repre- 
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sent the three families, "NewAra, Milton, and Phitow, to 
which I am heir." The wheatsheaf or garb under the lady's 
head is taken from the arms of her family, the Fittons. 

(3) But more interesting than these tombs are the remains 
of a fine brass inserted in a slab of Derbyshire marble or 
limestone in the chancel, which Mr. Earwaker states " is the 
finest brass left in Cheshire." It is figured in Earwaker's 
East Cheshire, and an excellent rubbing has been taken of 
it by Mr. Esdaile, who has kindly brought it here for our 
inspection. When seen by Randle Holme, in 1572, it was 
quite perfect, and he made a rude sketch of it, which is still 
preserved among the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum. 
It represents Sir Robert del Bothe and his wife, Douce Vena- 
bles, whom we may remember as the younger sister and 
coheiress of the last of the Venables, lord of Bolyn, the boy 
who was drowned in the river Bollin, and herself one of the 
child brides who were married in Eccles Church four hundred 
and eighty-one years ago. Sir Robert is represented in the 
full plate armour worn in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
his head uncovered, the hair short cut, his feet spurred and 
resting on the back of a greyhound, and his sword lying across 
his body. His right hand is stretched across his body and 
grasps that of his wife, who is habited in a tightly-fitting 
dress seen beneath a long mantle, which is fastened across 
the breast by two brooches. Her long, flowing hair spreads 
loosely over her shoulders, and is bound across the forehead 
by a narrow fillet represented as if jewelled. Her little pet 
dog lies on the folds of her mantle at her feet. Over each 
figure was a rich gothic canopy, one of which still remains. 
A shield of arms was in each corner of the slab, displaying 
the arms respectively of the Booths, Fittons, Masseys, and 
Thorntons. A border ran round the four sides of the 
slab, with the Latin inscription of which the following is a 
translation: "Here lie the body of Sir Robert del Bouthe, 
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Knt, formerly Lord of Bolyn, Thorneton, and Dunham, 
who died in the feast of St. Edith, the Virgin, in the year of 
Our Lord 1460, and the body of Douce, wife of the said 
Robert del Bouthe, who died on the morrow of the feast of 
St. Tecla, the Virgin, in the year of Our Lord 1453; on 
whose souls may God be merciful. Amen." A fact (pro- 
bably unique in history) may here be mentioned, viz., that 
two brothers of Sir Robert del Bouthe became successively 
Archbishop of York — William, 1452-1464, and Lawrence, 
1 476- 1 480. One of them held also the great seal as Lord 
Chancellor. 

A large altar tomb formerly stood in the Booth chapel to 
the memory of George Booth, of Dunham Massey and 
Bollin Hall, Esq., who died in 1 543, and Elizabeth, his wife, 
the daughter of Sir Edmund Trafford, of Trafford. It sup- 
ported no effigies and contained no inscription, except the 
initials of the deceased with their arms and quarterings, 
amongst the latter the Howard coat, for the lady's mother 
was a daughter of Lord Edmund Howard, and she was, 
therefore, niece to the Lady Catherine Howard, the ill-fated 
fifth wife of Henry VIII. It is much to be regretted that 
this tomb was destroyed at the " restoration " of the church 
in 1 86 1 -3. 

The church was at one time exceedingly rich in stained 
glass, with kneeling figures of the great families of the 
neighbourhood, and their arms and quarterings. These 
were all recorded by Randle Holme, and will be found in 
Earwaker's East Cheshire, but mere fragments of them re- 
main. 

Time will not permit me to do more than name one or 
two interesting graves in the churchyard. Here are two of 
sixteenth -century date, a very rare occurrence in any 
churchyard. One on the north side is inscribed to the 
memory of two children of John Dale, who was minister or 
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curate here for many years, and who died in 1626. The 
stone to the children is dated 1 596. Another stone, bearing 
the same date, lies at the east end of the church. It con- 
tains initials only. Reared against the north aisle is a 
portion of a gravestone, containing part of a cross, with the 
sacred monogram at the side. It was taken up from the 
floor of the Trafford chapel, and covered the grave of Henry 
Knight, the priest serving in the Jesus chapel at Bishop 
Bird's visitation in 1548. It formerly bore an inscription 
which is now gone. There are about twenty seventeenth- 
century inscriptions. A little stone at the east end of the 
north aisle records that " John, son of Robert and Penelope 
Hunt, was killed by the first bell on Sunday, August 30th, 
1767. Aged 13." The poor boy had wandered into the 
bell-loft, and had been caught by the swinging bell and 
killed. An altar tomb on the south of the Booth chapel is 
raised to the memory of Captain John Worrall, who died in 
1760, at the age of seventy-seven. It states that " he served 
50 years in his Majestie's Regiment of Carbineers, and 
carried and brought off with honour the standard at the 
memorable battle of Malplaquet." With this gallant com- 
rade in arms of the illustrious Marlborough, I bring to an 
end these, I fear, too tedious notes. 




REMARKS ON "AN OBSCURE FUNERAL 
CUSTOM." 

BY H. COLLEY MARCH, M.D. (Lond.). 

BY a valuable paper published in our Transactions for 
1888, entitled "An Obscure Funeral Custom," Mr. 
Robert Langton has drawn attention to the flints and 
potsherds that are often found associated with ancient inter- 
ments of the dead, and has asked how the association arose. 
He says (p. 58) "it is quite certain that this cannot have been 
accidental," and he inclines to the view that it must be con- 
nected with an immemorial practice to which Shakspere 
probably alludes in his account of Ophelia's burial. I pur- 
pose to consider this question in the briefest possible manner, 
but in such wise as to deal with the following points : — 

1. The case of shards and flints, of either or of both found 

in contact with the bones of an interment, or in the 
urn, cist, or chamber itself. 

2. The case of those found in the earth of the tumulus or 

in the soil round about it. 

3. The case of those that were probably placed on purpose 

where they are found. 

4. The case of those that certainly got there by accident. 
It is unnecessary to discuss the funerary presence of per- 
fect vases and of perfect flint implements, whether in the 
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cist or in the overlying earth, because, as to these, no question 
arises with which we are now concerned. But, with respect 
to broken vessels and weapons, it has been recorded by Major 
Powell (Report Brit. Ass., 1884, p. 912) that "many tribes of 
North America, who have not yet been long in contact with 
white men, aver that, there being no owner for the property, 
its disposition might lead to controversy, and hence it is 
destroyed. Subsequently [this destruction of property] has 
religious sanctions thrown about it." 

A development of the practice is mentioned by Mr. Frazer 
(Jour. Anthrop. Inst., 1885, P- 7S)» w ^o says: "Rather than 
use the property of the dead, and thereby incur the anger of 
his gfwst, men destroyed it. The idea that the souls of the 
things thus destroyed are despatched to the spirit-land is 
less simple and probably later." 

This later evolution of the belief in a future state, to 
which Mr. Frazer refers, is well seen in the Greek story of 
the dead Melissa, who complained that she was naked and 
cold, because the garments buried with her had not been 
burnt. Indeed, the ghost became at last a sorely trouble- 
some personality, for, as Mr. Frazer states {ibid., p. 65), "the 
South Slavonians and the Bohemians, returning from the 
grave, pelted the ghost of their deceased relative with sticks, 
sjones, and hot coals; whilst the Jewish missiles were pot- 
sherds before and clods after the burial." 

Without doubt such practices are coercive measures. The 
ghost must be frightened into quietness that it may choose 
to rest in its grave. But of all ghosts, those of persons who 
die a violent death are the most uneasy; and of all deaths, 
that of a suicide is the most unnatural. The ghost of one 
who has committed self-destruction cannot be still. It will 
wander if not pelted with stones ; it will walk if not trans- 
fixed by a stake ; and, if it be not bewildered by the cross- 
roads that radiate from the place where the corpse is 
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interred, so that it cannot tell which path to take, it will 
find its way back, in the glimpses of the moon, and sadly 
re-enter the family home. 

The restless propensity of an ordinary ghost was regarded 
as of a much feebler kind, and faded by degrees from popular 
thoughts; but that of a suicide's ghost was long dreaded 
and resisted, and was not even quite forgotten by the play- 
goers for whom Shakspere wrote. In those times when the 
custom of coercing ghosts was general, how natural the idea 
must have seemed that missiles, to be of any use against the 
spirit of a dead man, must be things that had themselves lost 
a connection with human life, such as fragments of a broken 
vessel, discarded flint flakes, or pebbles that served no longer 
the purpose of hammer or pounder — the very objects, indeed, 
that were always accumulating around the human dwelling- 
place. And it is precisely this cUbris of domestic life that 
answers to Akerman's description of the potsherds found in 
^the Fairford Saxon cemetery {Pagan Saxondom, p. xviii), 
quoted by Mr. Langton — "the shards are evidently not 
broken on the spot by mourners, but way-worn or water- 
worn fragments ;" and it answers no less to Keller's observa- 
tion, quoted by Bateman {Ten Year? Diggings^ p. 101), that 
" the potsherds found in sepulchres where there are no urns 
are almost always fragments of different vessels," meaning, 
as I take it, that the fragments are altogether promiscuous. 

I have already suggested the first of two facts on which I 
desire particularly to insist, the fact that all around neolithic 
dwelling-places there lay, as there lie still, a multitude of 
shards and flints and pebbles — or, in pre-pottery times, of 
flints and pebbles only. But it was there that neolithic 
tombs were placed, for the earliest receptacle of the dead 
was the abode of the living. And, if this is true of a settled 
people, it is equally so of wandering tribes, who buried their 
dead in the spot they most resorted to ; as may be seen by 
F 
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the following quotation from Roth's account of the Tas- 
manians, a nomadic people who were absolutely ignorant 
of the use of metals (Pdron, xiii. 265-273; Roth, p. 130): 
" The tomb which I had just been observing was situated in 
that part of Eastern Bay, which alone could have afforded 
us fresh water; at this same point also the large shell-fish, 
which formed the aborigines' daily food, was more abundant 
This presumption with regard to the deliberate choice of the 
position of the tomb was strengthened by an observation I 
made on the following day in Oyster Bay, regarding a 
similar structure which was also placed on an eminence at 
the foot of which ran a fresh-water stream, the only one we 
had been able to discover along the whole stretch of the 
bay." 

That the neolithic floor is covered with the remains of 
neolithic workmanship is well known and is easily proved. 
I produce examples that I dug out this summer in Brittany. 
Many portions of Salisbury Plain, the haunt of a neolithic 
race, are now being ploughed up, and wrought flints may be 
found there in great abundance, and samples of these are 
also produced. Let a funeral pile, then, be built on any 
neolithic floor, and the probability is great that when the 
ashes of the dead are gathered together for inurnment they 
will be accompanied by fragments of burnt flint flakes, and, 
in some cases, by pieces of burnt pottery. We frequently 
read of the finding of a piece of burnt flint in a cinerary 
urn; and we may note that Bateman {ibid. % p. 190) con- 
sidered that "portions of earthen vessels were sometimes 
burnt along with human bodies, because the fragments had 
been submitted to a great heat since their fracture? though 
we may now give to this fact a different interpretation from 
his. But the domestic cUbris that lay concealed in the soil 
of the neolithic floor must of necessity be found throughout 
the earth of any tumulus there erected, and this would serve 
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to explain Mr. Adams's statement, in his account of the 
opening of a barrow, as quoted by Mr. Langton. He says, 
"the bits of pottery must have been scattered over the 
barrow in the course of its formation, because they were 
found in every part of it . . . but hardly ever two pieces of 
the same vessel together? 

We can form some notion of the labour involved in the 
erection of a barrow by a reference to the Beowulf saga, 
where we read, "Wrought then the people a mound on 
the hill-side, high and broad ; and the chieftain's barrow they 
built up in ten days" A purely neolithic tribe may well 
have taken at least as long a time as this, and would doubt- 
less have gathered by preference those loose portions of soil 
that lay immediately around the abode of the living that 
was about to become the receptacle of the dead — loose por- 
tions of soil that would inevitably have contained fragments 
of flint if not of pottery. Moreover, we must not forget that 
desirable sites were occupied by successive races of men. If 
a later people wrought a tumulus on an older site, the older 
pottery might be found in the soil of the new barrow. 
Unconscious, apparently, of its significance, Akerman records 
a remark of Douglas's {Pagan Saxondonty p. xvi), that "the 
shards of pottery he used to find among the earth in contact 
with the body were chiefly of an earlier period? 

In the Ethnological Department of the British Museum 
are the relics and illustrative drawings of an instructive dis- 
covery at Taplow. A number of undisturbed Saxon burials 
were found at that place. In the lowest portion of the 
earth that covered them lay numerous Roman remains, 
whilst over these, at the top of all, were a number of flints 
of the prehistoric neolithic type. The obvious, if not the 
only, explanation is that Taplow was originally occupied by 
a neolithic race; that long afterwards the Romans came 
and left their own domestic debris above the flints; and that 
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ultimately Saxon settlers chose the same spot as a site for 
interments. When, therefore, the latter invaders, in order to 
construct a barrow, proceeded to raise the soil, that which 
was nearest to the surface and which contained Roman 
remains would first be heaped over the dead, whereas that 
portion of the earth which lay deeper, and which held 
neolithic relics, would come to form the very summit of the 
funeral mound. 

The great sepulchre in Brittany, called Tumiac, is well 
known. It is sixty feet high and three hundred feet in cir- 
cumference at its base. It is composed mainly of a sandy 
soil, and has a covering or cap of large granite fragments, 
and both materials were obtained from the immediate 
neighbourhood. When it was examined, in 1853, a chamber 
was discovered, twenty feet above the level of the surrounding 
country, which contained thirty-two stone hatchets, twelve 
of which were broken. They are now in the Vannes Museum. 
Some of them are very large, and most of them are highly 
polished. Nine are of jad6ite and six of chloro-m61anite, a 
variety of jad£ite; fifteen are of fibrolithe, a silicious stone, of 
a milky colour, found in Brittany ; and two of aphanite, a 
kind of diorite. There were discovered also three large 
necklaces of turquoise beads, and, in the vase of the tumulus, 
objects of rusted iron. It is evident that the barrow belongs 
to the close of the European stone age. It was opened by 
digging a trench into it, so that two sections were exposed 
and can still be inspected. If the face of the cutting is care- 
fully searched, pieces of flint and pottery may be picked out 
Here are some found by myself. It is pretty certain that the 
shards are, to use Akerman's expression, "of an earlier 
period ;" they are very rude and badly baked. Undoubtedly 
they were lying in the earth long before the tumulus was 
raised. I will mention a simple test for badly-baked pottery. 
If a fragment of it is soaked in water for a day or two it 
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entirely loses its "ring" when thrown upon a modern plate; 
it falls like a piece of leather. 

On Salisbury Plain, some years ago, I noticed, what I have 
elsewhere noticed since, this very curious fact — the second 
of the two facts on which I desire particularly to insist — 
that the tops of tumuli, when they happen to be denuded 
sufficiently for observation, often reveal worked flints some- 
what different in appearance from those that are scattered 
about in the surrounding soil. Familiar with the aspect of a 
true neolithic floor, I recognised its presence there, and was 
convinced that the cores and flakes I beheld were produced 
by men whilst they were actually sitting on the summit. 

I have lately met, in Old Norse literature, with an inte- 
resting corroboration of this conclusion. It is well known 
that the Scandinavian howe, the funeral mound that the 
Saxons called a barrow, was usually in the neighbourhood 
of the family dwelling-place. Whether situated on high 
ground or not, it was itself a lofty structure of earth, and 
commanded a view of the surrounding country. Now, it is 
related in Hallfred's saga that "Thorlaf was accustomed to 
sit for long together out on the howe, not far from the 
homestead ;" and another saga speaks of the giant " Thrym 
sitting on a howe, plaiting golden leashes for his hounds" — 
following his favourite handicraft on the top of a tumulus. 

It is true that Old Norse literature cannot be said to 
belong to the stone age, but the passages quoted afford a 
striking confirmation of an opinion, independently formed, 
that neolithic men frequented the summit of their barrows, 
and there employed themselves in making flint implements. 
And what would happen when the earth of such a tumulus 
was gradually weathered away ? Many French archaeolo- 
gists, of whom Mortillet is the best known (Prthist. Antiq. 
de r Homme, p. 596), believe that all dolmens were originally 
covered by a mound of earth, though perhaps the majority 
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of dolmens are now entirely bare. The earth has disap- 
peared by "subaerial denudation." As the rain gradually 
washed away the soil from such a barrow as we have been 
considering, any shards or flints that were originally. scat- 
tered through it, and those flakes that had been struck on 
the summit, would in some measure get mixed together, 
and the greater part of them would come, at last, to lie over 
or upon the central grave. 

Thus it was noticed by Bateman (p. 191) that "in pagan 
places of burial, flints are found in all parts of the tumulus, 
but chiefly over the skeleton;" and by Mr. Adams, in an 
account already quoted in part, that bits of pottery were 
found in every portion of the barrow, " but most plentifully 
underneath the flints." May we not infer that the shards 
were originally in the earth of the tumulus as domestic 
debris, and that the overlying flints had been subsequently 
left on the top by men who had frequented it? "Let a 
mound be wrought by the warriors," said Beowulf, " on a 
headland over the sea, that shall tower on high for a remem- 
brance to my people, so that hereafter seafarers from afar, 
that drive their foam-children (ships) over ocean's mists, may 
call it Beowulfs barrow." Near Peel, in the Isle of Man, is 
such a mound on such a site; but not wrought by Scandi- 
navians. The rains of many hundred winters have washed 
much of it away; and seafarers have no name for it. But 
here are the flakes and cores that were left on it, in the far- 
off neolithic days, by men who sat on the summit, above 
ocean's mists, and busied themselves with flaking the flint 
pebbles that their children brought to them from the shore, 
where Nature had strewn the material they prized. 

To conclude: we have recalled, what was already known, 
that broken vases and weapons were introduced into a grave 
for one or other of the following reasons: 1. That there 
might be no dispute, among the survivors, about the pro- 
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perty of the dead man. 2. That the anger of the ghost 
might not be incurred by any distribution of his possessions. 
3. Because property is spiritualised by being destroyed, and 
can then pass with the dead into the land of shadows. 
And 4. Because objects that had once had a connection 
with human life and had lost it, such as the common debris 
of human dwelling-places — shards and flints and pebbles, 
the bones and teeth of ox or goat — were regarded as suit- 
able things to be taken up and cast on a grave to check the 
roving proclivity of a restless ghost. And then I have en- 
deavoured to show how shards and flints and pebbles can 
come by accident, must often come in great numbers by 
accident, into the precinct of the tomb: 1. By being taken 
up from the ground along with the ashes of an incinerated 
body. 2. Through the fact that they already abounded in the 
soil of which a tumulus was built. And 3. A point hitherto 
unnoticed, because the men of old habitually practised their 
favourite handicrafts while sitting on the top of a barrow. 

I take this opportunity of referring to the following sen- 
tence in my " New Theory of Stone-circles " ( Transactions, 
vol. vi., p. 105): "A circular wall, especially if crowned by 
a fence of thorns like a zariba, would do much to protect 
bodies within it from the depredations of carnivorous 
animals." I now find it stated (Archceologia y xxxvii. 465) 
that the " thurnic-halles," mentioned in the old Salic laws, 
were tumuli planted with thorn-bushes; that thorn-trees, 
among the ancient Germans, were sacred to sepulchres; 
and that Swedish tumuli bear indifferently the names Bal- 
hogen and Tornhogen, or the Homes of Burning and of the 
Thorn. The explanation given is that the Germanic tribes 
burned their dead on fagots of thorns; but this, even if true, 
would itself require to be explained. Perhaps the sugges- 
tion made in the theory of stone-circles may afford a better 
clue to the association of thorns with tumuli. 



THE PLACE-NAMES TWISTLE, SKIP, 
AND ARGH. 

BY H. COLLEY MARCH, M.D. (Lond.). 



I. TWISTLE. 

THERE are some Early English words that seem to 
have signified, indifferently, both the fusion of two 
things into one and the division of one thing into two; 
though both meanings have not, in all cases, survived. 
" Twine," for example, which now denotes a doubled thread, 
or two things made into one, used also to mean the biparti- 
tion of a whole, the making of one thing into two. In Tlie 
Love of Jesus, A.D. 1430 (E.E.T.S., xxiv. 23), we read, 
"Loke thou thin herte fro him not twynne;" and we may 
still hear "this field is twinned off from that by a stream." 
So that we are a little uncertain as to the precise nature of the 
twinness of Twinham in Hants and of Twineham in Sussex. 
Words capable of expressing "twoness" are less numerous 
than they were of old. The river Tweed, one of the most 
important dividing lines in the kingdom, has lost the original 
significance of its name, which hardly survives even in the 
Twedestrand of Germany; and the Anglo-Saxon term for 
duplex, "twilic," or its later form "tuili," has vanished from 
common use, though tweed and twill both linger in the 
nomenclature of textile fabrics. 
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A" twig" conveys no longer the old idea of "a forked branch," 
though its early connotation of "two-ness" can be discerned 
in "Twigbutme (two-bottom) d&" {Cod. Dip., v. 86) and in 
"Twigford" {Cod. Dip., iii. 462). Here, however, an important 
fact emerges, and gives a clue to the use of similar words — 
the fact, namely, that a term which once denoted a bifurca- 
tion has come to mean a single small branch from a main 
stem. And this was especially so with the diminutives 
"twicen" and "twicel," designations which often attached 
themselves exclusively to the smaller division of bifurcating 
boundaries or ways or streams. 

Taking first the diminutive in -», it may be noticed that 
iElfric, in his list of roads and paths (Wright, p. 37), glosses 
ambitus by " twicen," meaning probably "a short cut," diver- 
ticulum (p. 55) being given as equivalent to "weg-twiflung," 
or, as Lye has it, to via divisio. On a reference to old 
charters we find "on 8a smalan twichenan" {Cod. Dip., iii. 
240); "Andlang stremes 08 Gofesdene, Sannen t6 Sere 
twichenen ... of Sere twichene on Wilburge imare on Sane 
grene wei — Along the stream to Gofesdene, thence to the 
twitchen, from the twitchen to Wilburg's boundary" (A.D. 984. 
Cod. Dip., iii. 201); "T6 Saere twicene, andlang twicene on 
weahhes fen" (A.D. 956. Cod. Dip., v. 382). 

The diminutive in -/ is found in a charter dated A.D. 
1005 — "On badelan br6c oSSa twicelan, andlang broces on 
Saet slafed {Cod. Dip., iii. 343), by Badel Brook as far as the 
twitchel, along the stream to the slade." 

There are many places still called Twitchen and Twitching. 
There is Twickenham, in Middlesex; Kepeharm's Lane, in 
Oxford, used to be called Kepeharm's Twychen ; Mr. Boase 
observes that "twitten" and "twitchel" are used in some 
places to denote a narrow alley; and a writer in Notes and 
Queries (vii. series, vii. 275) says "the following words are 
painted on a small board attached to a house in a narrow 
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alley leading from the street of Shillington, Bedfordshire, to 
the church: "All persons passing by this Twitchell are 
requested to go up and down directly without loitering," &c. 

The suffix -st indicates a state, and suggests some measure 
of permanency. For example, blast = blow-st; wrist = 
wrifl-st ; trust = true-st ; and in the same way " twist" = twig-st 
This is why the word "twist" connoted originally the bipar- 
tition of a thing, or even its complete separation into two 
parts. To twist a bird's neck is to tear the head from the 
body. Shakspere says {King John, iv. 3) "the smallest 
thread that ever spider twisted from her womb will serve to 
strangle thee." The Ayenbite of Intuit gives : "Hy twystej) 
ine tuo huanne he wylne]> of one half to god, and of o]>erhalf 
to J)e wordle" (E.E.T.S., xxiii. 159). 

The idea of absolute separation can be seen in the Old 
Norse "kvista," which means not only to branch out like a 
tree, but, in common with the modern Scandinavian kviste, 
to cut down or lop off. Thus "kvista menn niSr sem hrdviSr" 
(Karla-magntis Saga), "to cut men down like saplings;" and 
"]>eir kvistuSu ]>ar bdl mikit" (Eyrbyggja Saga) "they lopped 
off there [wood] for a big fire." 

But to cut off was often to destroy, and this was the word's 
meaning in Gothic, especially in its intensive forms. Thus, 
"Ni qam saiwalom qistjan" (Luke ix. 56), "He came not 
to destroy souls;" "Ith ogeith mais thana magandan jah 
saiwalai jah leika fraqistjan in gaiainnan" (Matt x. 28), 
"But fear more him having-power both soul and body to 
destroy in hell;" the intensitives fra-qisljan and us-qistjan 
meaning to cut off altogether. 

Bifurcation includes the idea of a permanent separateness 
of two things, and the noun "twist" sometimes meant a 
fork. This can be shown by well-known examples. In 
Heywood's Troica Britanica, A.D. 1609, occurs the following 
passage: — 
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Typhon makes play, Jhove catcht him by the twist, 
Heaves him aloft, and in his armes he brings him 
To a high rocke, and in the sea he flings him. 

In the Canterbury Tales the term signifies the fork of a 
tree, by means of which Chaucer makes the merchant's 
wife climb up — 

He stoupeth down, and on his back she stood, 
And caught hire by a twist, and up she goth. 

Tyrwhitt, 1. 10,223. 

The German " zwist " is a dispute or separation between 
two persons. An implement constructed of two parts, such 
as a pair of scissors, a pair of pincers, was called a " twist." 
A " candel-twist " was a pair of snuffers. 

In iElfric's vocabulary " concerning a ship and its parts " 
(Wright, p. 63), parastates is glossed by " maest-twist." 
Professor Skeat considers that this word means a rope for 
staying the mast. But ^Elfric, in the same list, uses " lfne " 
and " rdp " to gloss all the terms which require the sense of 
" rope." It is true that irapaxrrdTris is a stay or support; but 
it may well be that a " maest-twist " was a spar, a stay of 
wood, attached to the mast for its support, either as a splice 
or as one may now see a boatman, in a squall, prop the 
mast with an oar instead of lowering the sail. 

The suffix -/ has both a diminutive and a frequentative 
sense: "to do a thing by littles is usually to do it often." 
As " twist " is a separation, so " twistle " is a continual act 
of separating. " To twistle " is to keep on " two-ing," as to 
kneel is to keep on knee-ing, and to sparkle is to keep on 
sparking. Hence a "twistle" is a fork. But when the 
divaricating parts were very unequal in size, the word 
"twistle," having as it were a latent diminutive meaning, 
was apt to become the designation of the smaller branch of 
a bifurcating road or boundary or stream.* 

* See diagram C. 
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The German " zwiesel " signifies a " twig," as well as " a 
bough with two parts." 

The Old Norse " kvfsl " was the branch of a tree, a stag's 
horn, a dung-fork. "Hey-kvfsl" was a hay-fork; but, 
curiously enough, as if the word's meaning was getting 
indistinct, " tvf-kvfsla&r " was the name for a two-pronged 
fork. "Kyn-kvfsl" was a family-tree or lineage, and the 
verb "kvfsla" was "to branch." As regards rivers, the word 
was used to designate not the point of bifurcation, but the 
divaricating streams themselves : " Hann h£lt upp eftir inni 
eystri kvi'sl — He held up next into the eastern twistle" 
{Formanna Saga), and "miS-kvfsl" meant "the middle 
stream." Moreover, the term was loosely applied to 
streams in general: "Nii eru kvfslir fleiri, ok skal eigi 
banna fiski for 1 einni kvfsl — Now are there twistles plenty, 
and a fishing journey shall not be forbidden in any twistle " 
{Icelandic Laws), and " Elfar-kvfslir " or Elf-twistles, signi- 
fied " the mouths of the Elb of the Gauts," now the river 
Gota. 

In modern Norwegian " kvisle " means a branch either of 
a tree or of a river, but in Danish the word has disappeared, 
though " kvist," a twig, survives in both languages. In early 
and middle English " twistle " occurs in the form of noun, 
verb, and adjective. The verbal form is highly instructive. 
In a boundary charter, undated {Cod. Dip,, iii. 409), we find 
" Donne forS on Sone weg t6 cytelfl6dan, be westan mules 
cumbe Ssbr Sa wegas twisligaS — Then along the road to 
Ketyl's water, west of Mule's coomb, to where the roads 
twistle." In a charter dated 21st July, 931 {Cod. Dip., 
v. 198), both verb and noun occur: "Donne of Sdm mdre on 
Sin lace fo&r Sa br6cas twisliaft, Sanne of 5sem twislan on 
mabrbeorh — Then from the boundary to the lake where 
the brooks twistle, then from the twistle to the boundary 
barrow." In both quotations the expression is noteworthy. 
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It is not "where one road or one stream divides into two/' 
but "where two roads or two streams join into one;" not 
" where the brook twistles," but " where the brooks twistle." 
This inversion of thought, so to say, was due to a prevailing 
habit of mind which, seeing that streams flowed to their 
confluence, considered that roads also ran towards and not 
from their point of junction. In a charter dated A.D. 701, 
we read "andlang Icenan tter Cendefer and Icene cuma5 
t6gaedere" {Cod. Dip., v. 40); in another, "to culanfenne 
Jjaer cwyrnburna and mearcella sceotaS togaedere " {Cod. Dip. f 
ill. 458); again in A.D. 944, "Safer Fiscesburna and Alaburna 
t6gaedre sc6taS" {Cod. Dip., v. 300); and, lastly, in A.D. 960, 
"Safer Sa twegen wegas t61icga8" {Cod. Dip., vi. 26), and 
"Sonon be westan Fecces wudu, Ssfer Sa weges t6ge8re 
licgaS" {Cod. Dip., v. 265). Not only do the various brooks 
come together, or shoot together, but the two roads also 
join together into one. It is never one that bifurcates into 
two. 

That the word did not mean, in this country, what we 
understand by " a fork " may be inferred from the fact that 
in no vocabulary is the term furca glossed by " twistle." 
Thus, in iElfric's glossary, of the tenth century, the Latin 
furcilla, "a pitch-fork with two tines," is translated "litel 
forca;" and in a glossary of the fifteenth century hoc bidens 
is rendered "a mattok;" hec liga, "a pyk;" and hec furca> 
" a fork." Moreover, in iElfric's Homilies, of the same date 
as his glossary, we find " mid heora forcum hine Sydon," — 
they stabbed him with their forks. The Latin word seems 
to have supplanted its Teutonic rival in this country, and it 
was in early competition with the Scandinavian form, since 
" forkr " is met with in Icelandic of the tenth century. 

It is probable that "twistle" was sometimes used in the 
sense of a division betwixt two, a mark or line of sepa- 
ration between two estates. In a charter dated A.D. 967, we 
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read "of Scy teres fl6dan on hriscmere, of tSim mere on Bone 
twisledan bedm, of Sim twisledan bedme on ceorla geat, of 
ceorla geate on Cone hagan aet Hafeffburge dene, andlang 
mearce on 8a twisledan £c, of Babre cfcc andlang dene on 
Coggan bedm" (Cod. Dip., iii. 14): "From Shooter's water to 
rush mere, from the mere to the twistled tree, from the 
twistled tree to the occupation road, the churls' gate, from 
the occupation road to the hedge at Heathborough dene, 
along the boundary to the twistled oak, from the oak along 
the dene to Cogg's tree." Again, in a charter dated A.D. 943, 
we find "Donne forU be efise t6 fSim twysledan hamme, Sonne 
Sonan eist t6 ifcfcre reddan fl6dan ... of 5dm geate forts be 
hagan t6 tfefere twysledan abc" (Cod. Dip., v. 281): "Then by 
the border to the twistled enclosure, thence eastwards to the 
red-water . . . from the road along by the fence to the 
twistled oak." 

In these examples it would 9eem, not that the tree and 
the oak and the enclosure were themselves twistled, but that 
they were situated on the "mark" or fence or hedge that 
constituted the dividing or twistling line. In this case the 
phrase "twysledan hamme" would mean the twistling or 
dividing enclosure, and would resemble "ifihtan stoc," to the 
ivy-covered stump; and "Sornehtan dune," to the thorny 
down; whilst "andlang mearce on 5a twisledan £c" would be 
much the same expression as "t6 fckre maeran £c (Cod. Dip., 
iii. 78), to the oak on the boundary." 

Twistle is met with in floral or botanical nomenclature. 
The following stanza is by George Turberville, A.D. 1 567 : 

As from a tree we sundrie times espie 
A twissell grow by Nature's subtile might, 

And, beeing two, forcause they grow so nie 
For one are tane and so appeare in sight. 

In ^lfric's vocabulary, under the heading Nomina tritici 
sunt, occurs scandula glossed by "twisld corn." The term 
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scandula is clearly something cleft or divided into two, like 
the Greek o-x^vSvAa, a pair of pincers; and there can be no 
doubt that the oat is meant, with its curiously 
split floret, because, in another vocabulary of the 
eleventh century, avena is rendered "wistle," 
which is a worn form of twistle. Twitch or quitch 
grass belongs to the same natural order, the gra- 
minaceae, and the name has probably a similar origin ; indeed 
Bosworth couples "twicene" and "Jristel-twige." 

iElfric's glossary also contains a list of personal appella- 
tions, such as Aruspex, Astrologus, Puerpera, Virago, and 
Scinodens. The last word, cognate with the Greek o-x^w, to 
cleave, separate, divide, is translated " twisel-totte." This 
does not refer to the pair of canines with which carnivorous 
animals rend their prey, since for human eye-teeth the 
Anglo-Saxon term was "mannes tuxas," and for grinders, 
wang te&" The word had a figurative sense. A "twisel-totfe" 
was a backbiter, a separater of friends, a man who showed 
his teeth now in a smile and anon in a snarl. 

A remarkable circumstance enables us to fix the time 
when the word " twistle " fell into disuse. Wyclif s transla- 
tion of the Vulgate was first given to the world in the 
year 1380. In that work, Ecclesiasticus v. 16-17 * s thus 
rendered: "Be thou not clepid a twisil-tunge in thi lif, and 
be thou not take in thi tunge and confoundid. Forsothe 
up on a theef is confusionn and peyne taking and werst 
repref on the twisel tunge." 

In a version by John Purvey, Wyclif s friend and disciple, 
published about the year 1395, the word has disappeared, 
and the rendering is: "Be thou not clepid a preuy yuel 
spekere in thy lijf, and be thou not takun in thi tunge and 
be aschamed. Schame and penaunce is on a theef and 
worst schenschip is on a man of double tunge." 

In proceeding to the consideration of place-names, it may 
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be observed that a majority of the old cities of Europe, 
wherever water is plentiful, are situated either at the 
junction of a river with the sea, or at the confluence of two 
streams; and that most of the towns in England are within 
a few furlongs of such a bifurcation. It is obvious that a 
site of this kind would afford an excellent natural boundary 
and protection. On the other hand, it seems certain that 
some places with " twistle " names are not situated within 
river forks, but are related to some dividing line of rocks, 
of trees, or of artificial fencing. 

As a place-name, the word is rare in Norway. Kvislo is 
at the conflux of the Usta and the Holselv, and one of these 
river valleys is called Kvisle. Kvisberg and Kvisdalssceteren 
are probably abraded forms. In the Heimskringla is a 
place called KviststaSir. 

On a granite block, found in the island of Gotland, is the 
personal name Rujroisl cut in runes ; and a modern Danish 
personal name is Rydqvist In Austria, Zwittel, and in 
Germany Zwiesel, Zwieselen, Zwieselan, and Boheimzwiesel, 
are situated on the branch of a river, as well as Zwisila of 
the tenth century, now called Wieselburg. 

There is an interesting place in Austrian Tyrol called 
Zwiselstein, said to be so named from the fact that a great 
tongue of rock runs boldly out from the mountains, and 
constitutes a dividing line between two valleys.* To the 
learned Dr. Franz Gwercher, who has published a work on 
the typography of the district, I wrote for precise informa- 
tion, and his courteous reply contains what follows: — "From 
Zwiselstein runs an unbroken mountain range southwards, 
which divides the principal valley into the two parallel 
valleys Gurgl and Vent. Zwisel is synonymous with 
dividing, and this division being occasioned by the moun- 

* See diagram A. 
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tain range is, therefore, caused by stone, and so, for this 
reason, the exact spot where the separating rock begins has 
received the name Zwiselstein." However this may be, the 
fact remains that this place is situated on the junction of 
the two rivers Gurgl and Vent; and as Falconstein is a 
mountain that gets its designation from the birds that 
frequent it, or Granstein from the nature of the rock of 
which it is composed, so Zwieselstein may be named from 
the circumstance that two streams there twistle. The 
doctor's book also mentions a place called Schweselquelle. 
In Oberkirchen are the abraded forms Weisselberg and 
Weisselstein. 

And here I venture to suggest that the Vistula, called by 
the Saxons Wisle, and by the Germans Weichsel, a river 
that falls into the Baltic, is also a worn form of "qvfsl" or 
"twistle." Alfred says, in his translation of Orosius, "Be 
eastan Maroara-londe is Wisle-lond, and be eastan Jjaem 
sind Datia, ))a )>e iii waeron Gotan — To the east of Moravia 
is Wisle-land, and to the east of them are the Dacians who 
were formerly Goths." Wisle-land was in the fork which 
the Bug makes with the Vistula.* 

Returning now to our own country we find the Dom Boc 
recording that the manor of Massan, now Masham, in the 
North Riding, contained the berewicks of Tuislebroc, three 
carucates, Suinton, three carucates and a half, and Sudton, 
one carucate, and that all these were then waste. Twistle- 
brook has disappeared. In Boldon Buke, of the year 1183, 
we find two names that still exist and are of much interest. 
The river Tweed takes a pretty straight course from west to 
east, and served at one time as an international boundary. 
The river Till comes up from the south and flows into it 
almost at right angles; and at the confluence is a town, also 

* See diagram D. 
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mentioned in Boldon Buke, called Tilmouth. We may learn 
from the story of the battle of Flodden that the Till also 
must once have been a dividing line of no little importance. 
Its name has been derived from Anglo-Saxon til, German 
ziel, a limit For a considerable distance along the course 
of this river, itself a branch or twist of the Tweed, we find 
places called Twistle. The hamlet of this name is five fur- 
longs from the confluence, Twizel Castle is seven furlongs, 
Twisel Bridge eight furlongs, Twisel Mill ten furlongs, and 
Twyzell Ford is forty-four furlongs away, or five and a half 
miles in a straight line. One is tempted to suppose that all 
these places were named from the dividing stream on which 
they rest rather than from a distant bifurcation, though it 
should be noticed that a. small stream runs into the Till both 
at Twisel Mill and at Twyzell Ford. 

In a map attached to the edition of Camden's Britannia* 
published in 1695, this twistle-district has the abraded name 
Wessel, reminding one of the corruption of twisld-corn into 
wistle, of Zwisila into Wieselburg, of Zwieselstein into 
Weisselstein, and even of King Alfred's Wistle-land. 

The other name from Boldon Buke, of 1183, is Villa de 
Tuisela.* It is elsewhere spoken of as Twisill juxta Oggle> 
and in 1368 it is called the manor of Twizle Parva. It is 
situated on the north bank of the river Blyth, and it does 
not occupy any stream-fork, because all the affluents of this 
river flow into it from the south. One of these, the Ogle, 
falls in at a distance of two furlongs from Twizel, and 
another, the March Burn, at a distance of seven furlongs. 
Now, the word March means a boundary, and a line of 
demarcation actually runs along this brook, turns to the 
north upon the Blyth, and so passes through Twizel, sepa- 
rating the parishes of Morpeth and Ponteland. Moreover, 

* See diagram B. 
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on the south side of the Blyth is a place called Schotton, 
and in the time of Henry III. a deed, conveying lands in 
Schotton, mentions "two acres in Twistis." If this may be 
taken as a disclosure of the old site of Twizle Magna, then 
we have these two manors divided by the river Blyth. A 
third manor de Twysill, in Kibblesworth, North Durham, is 
mentioned in Hatfield's Survey, of 1380. It is twenty fur- 
longs from the junction of Cong Burn and Stanley Burn ; 
but it lies on a small stream that falls into the latter, and 
that is now called Twizell Burn.* 

The most notable septum in this country is Hadrian's 
lofty stone vallum that extends from Newcastle to Carlisle. 
The Haltwhistle or Hautwysel Burn — the Stone-twistle or 
the Lofty-twistle stream — flows under this wall on its way 
to the South Tyne. The adjacent Haltwhistle Castle is 
twelve furlongs south of the wall and four furlongs north of 
the confluence. 

The Coucher Book of Whalley supplies a good many of 
these names. Most of them occur in a charter of delimita- 
tion bearing date A.D. 1296. Twistleton, now represented 
by Twiston Mill, is only three furlongs from the meeting- 
point of two streams; and it is on the boundary which runs 
"per aquam de Rymyngden usque in Twistleton-broc, et 
sic per divisas de Midhop usque le Crokedhok," separating 
Twiston Moor from Rimington Moor. 

There is no special confluence near Oswaldestwysel, which 
runs up to the township boundary, whilst Oswaldtwistle 
Moor and Haslingden Moor are divided by an arbitrary 
line. And there appears to be no stream near Briddes- 
twysel, which rests against the boundary described in the 
charter. Entwistle, written Hennetwisel in King John's 
time, is ten furlongs from the confluence of Broadhead 

* See diagram C. 
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Brook and Bradshaw Brook, and a township boundary 
borders the estate. 

Extwysel Hall is eleven and a half furlongs from a 
river fork, and thirteen and a half furlongs from the 
township limits; whilst the neighbouring Twist Castle, 
which stands on Twist Hill, is fourteen furlongs from the 
bifurcation of a stream. But Whitaker justly observes : " It 
is remarkable that the two deep doughs which limit this 
domain have, till some very late depredations, abounded 
with fine trees of the species to which it owes its name," to 
wit the oak. 

In Byrktwysyll, Yorkshire, and in Birtwistle the birch 
can be recognised; and in Wigtwizle the mountain ash. 
Tintwistle, in Cheshire, may have some connection with 
the fencing of trees, since the Dom Boc says "in Tenges- 
tvisie silva est iiij leuvis longa et ij lata." 

Twiss Green is a bifurcating road-side common near 
Kenyon Junction. Twiston was formerly Twyselton, and 
the hall of that name was built in 1327. Twisden and 
Twysfeld are similar contractions. Easttwistle, in West- 
morland, may be compared with Methwuistel (Cod, Dip., 
iv. 316), which probably means middle-twistle. The fact that 
Hocgetwisle (Cod. Dip., iv. 316) was a dene is suggestive 
of swine, though the Saxons borrowed the word hog from 
the Celts. Dioiwesle, from the Whcdley Coucher Book, is 
obscure and doubtless corrupt It may be Di6ptwesle, 
deep-twistle. 

Tancuestel (Cod. Dip., iv. 316) is a very remarkable name, 
as a solitary instance of the Norse form "qvfsl." All the 
other examples are Teutonic; and it may be pointed out 
more particularly, in Oswaldestwysel, that Oswald is an 
English rather than a Norse name; and in Briddestwysel, 
that brid, or bird, is unknown in Scandinavian tongues, 
whose equivalent term would hefugl,ox fowl. 
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The following conclusions may now be drawn: — 
r. Our word twistle is of Teutonic and not of Scandi- 
navian origin. 

2. Two streams, or paths, or fences, or valleys, or lines of 
rock, that ran together into one, were said to twistle. 

3. Moreover, the actual point of union was often called a 
twistle. 

4. If divaricating roads or streams differed much in size, 
the smaller branch was called a twichel or twicen. 

5. Sometimes the smaller branch was called a twistle. 

6. There is no clear evidence that the land enclosed in 
the bifurcation of a river was designated a twistle. 

7. There is reason to think that the term twistle was 
sometimes applied to a ridge of land, a fence, or a cluster 
of trees that ran out like a tongue and divided a valley or 
an estate into two parts ; in the same way that bipartiri has 
an active as well as a passive sense. 

II. SKIP. 

In place-names the word "skip" may have one of three 
entirely different meanings. Its commonest as well as the 
most obvious meaning is a sheep, from Anglo-Saxon scedp 
or scfp, said to be derived from a Teutonic base SKAP, to 
castrate. It has, perhaps, a less onerous connection with 
Anglo-Saxon scypen, a shippon or stall, and with sceapan 
or scyppan, from a Teutonic base SKAP, to shape or 
fashion. 

As far as Lancashire is concerned the word, in this sense, 
is rare, and it does not occur at all in Dont Boc. There are 
two reasons for this. One is that at the time of the Norman 
survey a great portion of what is now the county palatine 
was waste. The other reason is that this part of the country 
was largely colonised by Scandinavians, who used a different 
word to designate a sheep. Nevertheless Shipwalbotham, a 
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personal place-name, indicating a valley with a well in it for 
watering sheep, is found in Spotland in 1526; Shepe-hey at 
Whalley in 1564; Sheapbank at Hollingworth in 1626; 
Shipplebotham, or sheep-lea-bottom, in Lancashire Wills of 
1638; and Sheep Hill at the present time, near Garstang. 

As regards Yorkshire the word, in this sense, occurs in 
Doomsday Book several times: Sceptone; Scipene; Scipeleia, 
now Shipley ; Scipeden, now Skibeden ; Schiptone, now 
Skipton ; and Schipewic, now Skipwith. 

In Anglo-Saxon charters relating to estates in the South 
of England the word is frequent: "On scepe clif" (Cod Dip., 
iii. 132); "of scipene lea" (Cod. Dip. y Hi. 259); "on scypa 
cumle," to sheep-coomb-lea (Cod. Dip., iii. 449); and "Sin 
scipwealan t6 gafole gesett," a sheep-well subject to toll 
(Cod. Dip. f iii. 449). 

As an example of pitfalls to be avoided, one may take 
Shipbrook,.in Cheshire, which appears in Dom Boc as Sibroc; 
or the place called Shepberswell, in Sussex, which is cor- 
rectly spelt Sibertswold. 

The Old Scandinavian name for sheep was "fj£r" or "faer," 
and the Danish is "faar." The Faroes, "Faereyingar," are 
the sheep islands. Fairfield is thought to be "faerfeld" or 
sheep-fell. Together with Kidsnape we have Fair Snape 
Fell, which is near the Sheep Hill already mentioned. And 
it is tempting to suggest, in this connection, Faireclough 
( Whalley C B., Chet Soc, p. 1008). On the other hand, Fair 
Isle, in the Shetlands, is a corruption of Fridarey. 

Ship is the second separate meaning of the term "skip." 
It is common to Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian, and, 
coming from the Teutonic base SKAP, to dig, points to the 
days when boats were dug out of the trunks of trees. Skip- 
pool on the Wyre was doubtless a place for ships ; Old Norse 
"pollr." 

A third meaning of "skip" I now venture to point out for 
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the first time, as occurring in two cases, Inskip in Lanca- 
shire, and Minskip in the West Riding. I understand that 
one of our associates considers Inskip to be the Old Norse 
"Kaupangr," or market-place, joined to a personal name 
like Ingi. As Copen-hagen is the market-haven, Ins-kip is 
Ingi's market-place. There are two objections to this view. 

1. In this country the initial c is usually soft in place-names 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon "ce£p," a bargain or sale; 
as in Chepstow, and in the Wincheap or wine-market of 
Canterbury, the probable origin of the personal name 
Winship. Moreover, the initial k of the Norse word 
"kaupangr" is also usually soft, as in Chipping Norton. 

2. The other objection is that the words really answering 
to "kaupangr" are not so much kop and kip as copen and 
chipping. Indeed, there is a place called Chipping, within 
a few miles of Inskip. Passing on, I suggest that the first 
syllable of Inskip is the Old Norse "engjar," our ing, a 
meadow. It easily corrupts into "ink" as in Inkpen, for- 
merly Ingepen, in Berkshire. In an old map of Lancashire, 
Inskip occurs as Inkeskip, and one form of the modern 
personal name is Inkskip. 

In Old Norse times the " engi-d6mr" was a local court to 
adjudicate on the disputed possession of a meadow. If the 
quarrel was among neighbours about a divided meadow, 
each person was called an "engiskiptis-bui," an inskip- 
neighbour, one who has to appear in an "engi-d6mr." 

"Skipti" designates a division or sharing. Thus, "arfs- 
skipti" is a sharing of inheritance; "sk6gar-skipti," a division 
of a wood; "hey-skipti," a sharing of hay; and "engi-skipti," 
a division of meadow-land. 

"Skipti" appears also as a prefix. Thus, "skipti-tfund" 
is a name for the tithe because of its division into four 
parts — for the church, the bishop, the priest, and the poor. 
In the Heimskringla occurs this passage: "They went 
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in a boat along Rands lake and landed at a ness called 
Skiptisand." This is on the Randsfjord, fifty miles 
due north of Christiania, where a headland divides the 
shore. 

Inskip is spelled Inscip in Doomsday Book, and is men- 
tioned as consisting of two carucates of land belonging to 
Earl Tosti, of Preston. The place is considerably raised 
above the surrounding country, with a subsoil, containing 
large roots of trees, which rests on fossiliferous marine beds 
of recent formation. The raising of these beds, the growth 
of grass, the springing up of trees, their attainment of large 
size, the gradual attraction of moisture to their roots 
whereby the development of peat mosses was made pos- 
sible, the resulting destruction of the trees themselves, the 
consequent disappearance of the mosses too, and a return 
to conditions favourable to grass — all these things show 
that Inskip was no place for steps during the period of its 
Scandinavian settlement. 

The present suggestion is that during that period the 
meadow land of the neighbourhood had been divided or 
shared among two or more of the surrounding inhabitants, 
and hence was called Engiskipti or Inskip. 

Minskip is in the West Riding. In Doomsday Book it is 
spelt Minescip, and it is recorded that here "Gamel and 
Orme had four carucates that were taxed, land to two 
ploughs, forty shillings ; there are now there three villanes 
with two ploughs, they pay five shillings and four pence." 
Elsewhere it states that "the king claims eight carucates." 

Gamel and Orme are Scandinavian names, and these two 
men seem to have shared their four carucates. In Old 
Norse "minni" is minor, and on this basis Minescip would 
mean the small division of land. But neither ship nor sheep 
is possible; the one for want of water, the other for lack of 
Anglo-Saxons. 
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III. ARGH. 



The word "argh" is familiar to us in Grimsargh and 
Goosnargh, both Lancashire places. In the absence of a 
better etymology, this term has been connected with the 
Latin "arvum," a ploughed field ; with the Old Norse "herfi" 
and the Danish "harv," a harrow; or even with the Anglo- 
Saxon "erigan," to plough, and "ergend," ploughing. This is, 
doubtless, a tempting derivation, but there are certain objec- 
tions to it, and the principal one is that such names as 
Grimsargh are found only in a peculiar and very limited part 
of the North of England. It cannot be that their absence 
from the south is due to their Norse origin, because they are 
absent also from Norway itself. 

Another view is supported by Monsignor Gradwell in a 
paper published by him in 1884. He there says that "argh 
in a Scandinavian dialect means a sacred grove or temple." 
He has courteously informed me that his authority is 
Atkinson's Ancient Whitby and its Abbey ', p. 113, where the 
following statement appears: "Hergum is in point of fact 
simply the locative or dative plural of the Old Norse word 
'horgr/ a heathen place of worship." The assertion is 
that names like Grimsargh indicate former sites of pagan 
altars. 

It is true that in Iceland place-names compounded of this 
word are to be found, as Horgd, Horgdr-dalr, Horga eyrr, 
Hdrgs dalr, Horgs land, Horgs holt, Horgs hlfe, Horgs hylr, 
Horg doelir, Horg-in (the article suffixed), and Horga setr. 
But there appear to be no instance of its association with a 
personal name and no locative "Horgum" in either maps or 
writings, although the Sagas afford many examples of the 
use of the noun itself, as, "Horg hann mer goerSi hlaSinn 
steinom — An altar he built me heaped-up with stones" 
(Hyndlo-H6d y i. 228). 

The Anglo-Saxon equivalent "hearg," an altar, means 
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also an idol. It is frequent in literature. Thus in Exodus 
xxxiv. 15, "and geeafmedaj) hira hearga — and worship their 
idols;" in Leviticus xxvi. I, "Ne pirc ge eop hearga ne 
agrafene godas — Ye shall make you no altars nor graven 
gods;" in Leviticus xxvi. 30, "And ic topurpe eopre heagan 
getimbru and eopre hearga ic tobrece — I will upset your 
high timberings and break your altars;" and in Psalm 
xcvii. 7 (Vesp. Ps. 96, 7), "Sien gescende alle 5a Be wuldriaS in 
hergum heara — confounded be all they that serve their idols." 

In elaborating the theory it has been pointed out that 
while the Old Norse "hof" signifies a temple with a roof, 
"horgr" means an altar of stones, a sacrificial cairn. In the 
saga of Helgi and Sigrun (i. 144) the Wise Bird says, "Hof 
mun ek ki6sa horga marga — I will choose temples and 
cairns many;" and in Grimnis-mdl (i. 71), "Manna Jjengill 
enn meins-'vani h£-timbro5om horga rceSr — Man's blameless 
helper rules at a high-built altar." In the last example it is 
worthy of notice that the word "to timber," to construct, 
would seem to be applied to an erection of stone. Similarly, 
in the Volo-Spd (i. 194), it is said that "in the beginning, 
after the most high Gods had given names to the Night and 
to the New Moons, the Anses met on Ida-plain and ^eir-es 
horg ok hof hd timbrodo — timbered, or built up, altars and 
temples." 

As regards these words "horgr" and "hof," it appears that 
worship on a "horgr" is older than worship in a "hof," and 
that although it was in after times retained along with 
temple worship, it was then reserved especially for the 
cult of the goddesses, the "dfsir." This is, doubtless, 
the reason why, in Scandinavian place-names, "horgr" is 
not as frequent as "hof." Moreover, "hof" has not only 
survived in such old names has Hof-gar5r and Hof-fell, it has 
passed into Christian use, and in Norway there are places 
called Mariehof and Kristinehof. On the other hand, 
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"horgr" seems to be entirely confined to ancient nomen- 
clature. It is absent from the Icelandic Bible. In the 
passages that correspond to those already quoted from the 
Anglo-Saxon Old Testament of ^Elfric, quite other terms 
are employed even where a pagan word would have made 
the intended meaning the more forcible, as in Leviticus 
xxvi. 30, where "I will destroy your high-places" is rendered 
"Eg upprikkia ydrum bilcetum." 

The objections to Mr. Atkinson's theory may now be set 
down. 1. The statement that argh is, a survival of the 
locative plural of the Old Norse "horgr," that is, of a dative 
absolute, without a preposition, lacks a substantial basis. 
2. Besides, the theory would require us to believe that 
sometimes there were a number of sacrificial cairns not 
only in one place but owned by one man. 3. Even if the 
etymology were right, the conclusion would not necessarily 
follow, because "in provincial Norse a dome-shaped hill is 
called a horg" (Cleasby, p. 311). 4. Although pagan Scan- 
dinavian settlements took place in various parts of England, 
the place-names in question are confined to one area. 
5. Although the Anglo-Saxon "hearg" lingered very late 
and Saxondom was pagan for a long time, we find no com- 
pound of "hearg" with a Saxon personal name. 6. Although 
in Scandinavia "hof " is more common in place-names than 
"horgr," the former is extremely rare in England, and when 
it occurs, as in Hofland, or "the field of Hoffe," near Appleby, 
it may be associated, if it be not a personal name, with 
the German "hof," a farm, or with the Old Norse "hof," 
a court 7. I can find no example in Norway and Iceland 
of "horgr" as a suffix to a personal name. 8. The letter A, 
the initial aspirate of "horgr," is well known to possess a 
great vitality and persistence; but it does not occur in a 
single example of place-names like Grimsargh. 9. In a 
very large proportion of these place-names a terminal h 
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appears, of which the usual function is to denote a soft 
guttural or to indicate the aspirated g; whereas "horgr" 
ends with a hard guttural, for the r is merely the sign of 
the nominative case. 10. There is, moreover, in the vowel 
sounds, not quite the required correspondence, n. And 
lastly, the theory fails to account for Mr. Atkinson's own 
examples Airyholm and Eryholm (see Table, Nos. 23, 25, 
and 26). 

Now, there is a passage in the Orkney Saga that seems 
to supply a suitable etymology. The historian, having told 
how the earls of Orkney came from Norway and how they 
frequently visited the old country, goes on to say that every 
summer they crossed over to Caithness to hunt the reindeer. 
This remarkable statement has been confirmed by the dis- 
covery of a large number of the bones of those animals of a 
sufficiently recent date. It appears, however, according to 
the story, that a Norseman, called Thorbiorn, outlawed by 
earl Rognvald, had taken refuge on the mainland in one of 
the settlements of his countrymen. 

In the summer of 1159 the earls Rognvald and Harald 
came over to hunt as usual and landed at Thurso, when, 
having heard that Thorbiorn and his friends intended to 
attack them, they called together a hundred men, twenty 
of them on horseback and the rest on foot. "In the evening 
they went up into the dale where was a certain erg which/' 
says the Saga, "we call a setter — upp um dalinn jjar sem var 
erg nokkut, J>at kollu v£r setr." 

Next day the earls' little army attacked the farm where 
Thorbiorn was living, and, in the conflict that ensued, earl 
Rognvald was killed. After this, the Orkney men moved 
down the valley along Kdlfa dalsi, the burn of Calder which 
falls into Thurso water, in order to turn the enemy's flank. 
Whereupon Thorbiorn and his kinsmen retreated "to some 
deserted shielings called Asgrims cergin — til auftna selia 
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nokkora feirra er heita Asgrims argin? But the earls' 
party pursued them and set the buildings on fire. 

This word org, which Cleasby and Vigfusson consider 
to be of Gaelic origin, is here shown to have been in 
common use amongst the Norsemen of Caithness and of 
the Orkneys, both in the singular number, to designate a 
saeter or summer farm, and also in the plural, to denote a 
cluster of wooden huts called shielings or "sel." Now, "sel" 
in Iceland and "saetr" in Norway mean exactly the same 
thing, "a shed on a mountain pasture, but within the land- 
marks of the farm, where the milch kine are kept in the 
summer months." 

Mr. Anderson {Orkneyingar Saga, p. 187) also considers 
that this word cerg is of Gaelic origin, and refers it to airidh, 
plural airidhean, which means, according to Macleod's Gaelic 
Dictionary y "a summer residence for herdsmen and cattle;" 
he instances the Gaelic place-names Halsary, Dorrery, 
Shurrery, and Blingery, all in Caithness; and he is of 
opinion that Asgrims aergin itself is still recognisable in 
Askary, near the north end of the Loch of Calder. It 
would thus appear that under predominant Gaelic influence 
"aerg" reverts to its softer form, and that a predominant 
Norse influence hardens it; and so we find Ormissary in 
Kintyre, and Grimsargh in Lancashire, the summer farm 
of Ormr and of Grfmr. 

To accept this word as the etymon of argh is to solve 
every difficulty. Its vowel sound is sufficiently corre- 
spondent. It does not begin with an aspirate, but it 
potentially ends with one. It accounts for the softer 
"airy" as well as for the harsher "argh." Its absence 
from Norway and Iceland is explained, because it was a 
resultant produced by the contact of Norsemen with Gaels. 
It took root in the Britanno-Norse vocabulary of Orkney 
and Caithness, and accompanied the Scandinavian stream 
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as it flowed round the Gaelic coast till it penetrated into 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. In fine, Asgrfms aerg and 
Grimsargh are jointly the very type of the argh place- 
names in our own country, which consist of this term in 
combination with a Norse personal name in the possessive 
case. 

Mr. Beamont reminds us that "the Berewick was manerium 
minus ad majus pertinens, in which stood the thatched home- 
steads of the people and about them grew their crops of bere 
or barley." 

In earlier days, colonists like Grim and Asgrfm lived at 
their hiis or gartJ, and the huts on their upland or moorland 
farm were called Grimsargh and Asgrfms aerg; but the 
latter, at the time to which Mr. Beamont refers, may easily 
have become a berewick or manerium minus, and have 
been cultivated by the plough, when the aerg or aergin, 
enclosed for this purpose, became Ergham or Erginham 
or Airyholm. 

TABLE OF EXAMPLES. 



Early Form. 
I. Grimesarge 



2. Gusansarghe 



Description. 



Modern Form- 



3, Manzserge 



Dom Boc. Two carucates. Preston, Grimsargh. 
Amounderness. Cf. Grimr, Norse per- 
sonal name. 

Dom Boc. One carucate. Preston, Goosnargh. 
Amounderness. Cf. Genserich and 
Saefugel, Teutonic personal names; 
the powerful goosander of northern lati- 
tudes; the place-name Guslund, Nor- 
way, and the Dutch personal name 
Goos. 

Dom Boc. Manor. Amounderness. Mans- Mansergh. 
ergh, Lane. Wills, 1573. Cf. Mans- 
riggs, Furness; Man, personal name, 
and Manestorp, local name, Dom Boc ; 
and Mani, Olaf's son, Ork, Saga. 
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Early Form. Description. 

4. Stratesergum - Dom Boc. Berewick. One carucate. 

Craven. Cf Strati, Norse place-name. 

5. Mozergh - - Kendal. Cf Turmozbi, local name, Dom 

Boc (Tur=Thor). 

6. Kelgermsarche 1253. Kelmersberg, 1200. The Fylde. 

Cf. Kollr and Gormr, Norse personal 
names; Colgrim and Grimchetel = 
Grimchel, personal names, Dom Boc. 
Ketyl contracts into Kill and Kel, as 
Grf mkell, and is sometimes a prefix as 
Ketilbjorn, Ice. personal name, and 
Kellgren, modern personal name. 

7. Skelmeserghe - Richmond Wills, 1567. Cf. Schel- 

meresdele, Dom Boc; Scelmertorp, 
Dom Boc; Shelemerslow ; Sk61mr, 
Norse personal name. 

8. Sizergh - - - Richmond Wills, 1568. Cf Sigi, Norse 

personal name. 

9. - - - Cf Sigmund Ongul, Ork. Saga; and 

Ingleby. 

10. Anlezark - - 121 1. Kuerden's MSS. Cf Anlaf, Teut. 
personal name=OIaT, Norse. 

'Gudlagesarc - Dom Boc. Manor. Levinc had half a 
carucate. There may be half a plough. 

Gudlacesargo - Dom Boc. Ilbert claims half a carucate. 
Furness Coucher Book. Cf, Gudleik, 
Norse personal name. 

IFegheserche • Furness Coucher Book. Cf Fech and 
Fegesargh Feg, personal names, and Fezbi, local 

name, Dom Boc; and Faxi, Norse 
personal name. 

13. Medlargh - - Lancaster Wills, no date. Amounderness. 

Possibly Middle-serg. 

14. Brettergh - - Lancaster Wills. Personal name. 1623. 

Cf Bretland, Norse name for Wales 
(vid jarla tva Brezka= with two British 
chiefs, Ork. Saga) and 

Bretebi ] 

I Dom Boc 

Bretone) - - - 



12. 



Modern Form. 
Strazergh. 



Kellamargh. 



Skelmersdale. 

Sizergh HalL 
Anglezark. 
Anlezargh. 
? Golker.* 



Brettargh. 



Bretton. 



* Rev. William Bawd wen, Hooton Pagnell, Yorkshire. 1809. 
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Early Form. 

15. Ergune • - - 

16. Archeseia - - 

17. Archedene 

18. Arghendene & 

Lotes 

19. Ergun • - - 

20. Ergone - - - 

21. Argun - - - 

22. Argun - - - 



23. Ergum - 

24. Erghum 

25. Ergum - 

26. . 

27. Ergham 

28. - 

29. 



30. Asgrfm's aergin 



Description. Modern Form. 

Dom Boc. Six carucates, Amounder- Arkholme. 

ness. Cf. Argholme, Lancaster Wills, 

1616. 
Dom Boc. Godric had two carucates and Arksey. 

six oxgangs. There may be two ploughs. 

West Riding. 
Dom Boc Manor. Claman had one caru- Arkendale.* 

cate. Land to half a plough. West 

Riding. 
Dom Boc. Manor. Gamel had five car u- Arkendale & 

cates. Land to two ploughs and a half. Lofthouse. * 

West Riding. 
Dom Boc. Manor. Aldred had two caru- Ergham.* 

cates. Land to one plough. The king 

claims two carucates. North Riding. 
Dom Boc. Berewick. Carle had one Ergham.* 

carucate. The king claims one caru- 

cate. East Riding. 
Dom Boc Berewick. Six carucates. Ergham.* 

Gillings. West Riding. 

Dom Boc. Manor. Torchil had one caru- Ergham.* 

cate. There may be one plough. One 

mile long and three quarentens broad. 

The archbishop claims one carucate. 

North Riding. 

Near Whitby Abbey Airyholm.+ 

Near Grindale, North Riding - - - - Argam Dyke.f 

In Gilling, North Riding Eryholm.f 

In Hovingham, North Riding - - - - Airyholm.f 

In Holderness Arram.f 

Vale of Lune. Pronounced Arram - - Arkholm. 
In Kintyre. Cf. Ormr, Norse personal Ormissary. 

name. 
Orkney Saga Askary. 



* Rev. William Bawdwen, Hooton Pagnell, Yorkshire. 1809. 
f Rev. J. C. Atkinson, Danby, Yorkshire. 1882. 
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THE HANGING BRIDGE, MANCHESTER, 

BY RICHARD GILL. 

THE narrow passage, some forty yards in length, 
known as Hanging Bridge, serves as a footway from 
Cateaton Street to a point directly opposite the south porch 
of the Manchester Cathedral. The actual bridge, consisting 
of two stone-built arches, is under this footway, but is 
entirely hidden by the buildings on the east and west sides 
of the passage. 

In the course of the years 1880-2 the whole of the 
buildings immediately adjoining the upper or east side of 
the bridge were taken down, so that this rarely -seen 
bit of old Manchester — the Hanging Bridge — was on one 
side, from end to end, fully exposed to view. In June, 1890,. 
a portion of the buildings on the west side was also removed,, 
showing one complete arch and half of the second ; the back 
wall of the Tower Hotel preventing the remainder of the 
arch being seen. On each of these occasions when the 
bridge was to be seen, photographs and sketches were taken 
and accurate measurements made for permanent record. It 
is probable that these old^arches, which bridge a very much 
more ancient watercourse, although well known to be in 
existence, have been out of sight, except at rare intervals, 
H 
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for fully one hundred and fifty years. Only three times 
during the present century have any portions of this old 
masonry been seen, except by candle-light in the cellars of 
the houses standing on each side of the bridge. 

A reference to the accompanying map shows an area said 
to be about twelve acres in extent, bounded on the west by 
the river Irwell, and on the north by the Irk. It has been 
conjectured that, at some early period in the history of 
Manchester, when permanent settlement was made on this 
particular site, for purposes of defence a fosse or ditch 
was excavated so as to divert a portion of the waters of the 
Irk to flow on the east and south sides of this area, and 
finally join the Irwell on the west, near to the site of the 
present Victoria Bridge. Opinions, however, differ as to the 
time when this new channel was first cut The earliest 
suggested date for the work is that of the Roman occupa- 
tion of Manchester* which may be given as A.D. 68 to 
middle of the fourth century ;f whilst the latest period 
suggested for the cutting of the fosse or ditch is that of 
Saxon times, say about fifty years before the coming of the 
Conqueror. J The lapse between these two periods may be 
roughly stated as six hundred years. Of documentary 
evidence there is not a fragment It is known that during 
the earlier years of the parliamentary civil war many his- 
torical documents concerning Manchester were carried away 
to London, and these are said to have been destroyed in the 
iire of 1666. 

Against the probability of a Roman occupation of this 
particular site, and therefore that the fosse or ditch is not of 
Roman origin, it has been mainly urged that no Roman 
remains have at any time been found within this area.§ It 

* Whitaker. 
t The Roman entrenchment at Campfield being within these dates. 
X Hibbert-Ware. § Hibbert-Ware and Thompson Watkin. 
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may be considered, however, that whenever the enclosure was 
accomplished the only entrance was on the site of the existing 
Hanging Bridge, and the only exit by a bridge over the Irk 
at the north-west corner towards Strangeways. The Roman 
road, Manchester to Ribchester, is said to have been across 
this area, and between the points indicated by the sites of 
these two bridges. So recently as 1833, when the present 
-wide road on the west of the cathedral gates was prepared 
on the steep rocks overlooking the Irwell, a right of way for 
foot passengers through the burial ground of the church was 
recognised, and had been so used for at least four centuries. 

Although the purpose of the present paper is mainly 
descriptive of the Hanging Bridge, some further note of the 
site of this early Manchester settlement, and also of the 
fosse or ditch, may not be deemed out of place. Hence 
Whitaker's graphic sketch of possible conditions has con- 
siderable interest : — 

" It is exactly such a position as the exigences of [defence] 
required. It is banked on two sides by rocks, that are either 
very steep or absolutely perpendicular; and looks down 
from a lofty summit upon the waters of the Irke passing along 
it on one side, and upon the stream of the Irwell breaking 
against it on the other. . . . Thus admirably fitted for 
[defence] by its formidable barriers on two sides . . . 
Overlooking all the low grounds of Salford and Strangeways, 
and commanding a distant view of the country even as far 
as Horwich-moor." 

It has also been remarked that " the site bears striking 
resemblance to many of the pre-Roman or British strong- 
holds."* Hence, Whitaker's sketch might serve for either 
British, Roman, or Saxon first settlement. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that the very earliest Manchester was 
once " contained within this fortified enclosure."f 

* Professor Boyd Dawkins. + Taylor's Old Halls. 
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Whatever may be said about a Roman occupation of this 
particular site, there is no doubt that the settlement left by 
the Romans at Castlefield failed to preserve its claim as 
the centre of industrial life. The Picts and Scots and the 
early Saxons harassed the craftsman and the trader whom 
the Romans had encouraged; and even subsequently, if the 
story of Tarquin and his castle be true, the " foundations of 
Manchester/' so far as manufactures and buying and selling 
are concerned, must be looked for elsewhere than at Castle- 
field. The condition of Manchester as reported in Doomsday 
Book (a.d. 1080) is evidence that a century or two before 
that date the neighbourhood of Hanging Bridge and of 
Hanging Ditch had become the real centre of Manchester 
activity. 

Historic data more immediately concerning the Hanging 
Bridge begin only in the first half of the fifteenth century 
{about 1434), when the land on both sides of the fosse or 
ditch had been parcelled out amongst many occupiers. In 
some of the parchment deeds recording these transactions, 
the fosse or ditch is styled " de le Hangyndyche." Mean- 
time, other changes had taken place within this insulated area. 
A church had been erected and was gradually being replaced 
by a larger and more convenient building. The fortified 
home of the Saxon theign had become the baron's yard of the 
Norman-appointed lord, and ultimately the official residence 
of the warden and fellows of the then newly-collegiated 
church. At the north end the ditch had already, in 1434, 
begun to disappear. Long Millgate and Fennel Street were 
both in existence. The stone bridge over the Irwell to 
Salford, with, its little chapel thereon, had then been in use 
for more than fifty years. An early mention of Hanging 
Bridge by name is found in the Manor Rental, under date 
1473, time of Edward IV. : " For one burgage land near 
the Hanging Bridge, on the east side, I2 d ; and for half a 
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burgage, 6 d ."* These manuscript references serve mainly 
to show that both ditch and bridge were at that time 
objects so well known and permanent as to stand for boun- 
daries for the occupancy of land. 

One hundred and seventy years before this manuscript 
mention of Hanging Bridge, the burgesses who had resident 
or business holdings on the south and east sides of the ditch 
had asserted their rights as against the claims of the ruling 
baron, and had extorted from him the first Manchester 
charter — a notable document, with privileges and responsi- 
bilities for local self-government so clearly defined that it 
remained in force until the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, a period of five hundred and ninety years, when a 
new charter to the burgesses of Manchester was granted 
by the Imperial Parliament. 

In 1538, Leland said of Manchester: "Ther be divers 
stone bridges in the toune, but the best of iii arches is over 
Irwel. . * . The next is the bridg that is over the Hirk 
river. . . . Without the toune . . . yet be seen the dikes 
and foundations of Old Man Castel. The stones of the 
ruines of this castel wer translated toward making of bridges 
for the toune." The two arches of the present Hanging 
Bridge would certainly be one of the "divers stone bridges" 
seen by Leland. The only other Manchester bridge of 
stone in existence in 1538 would probably be the one over 
the Irk leading to Red Bank. Leland's remark about the 
stones from Castlefield, if true, might apply to all these 
bridges. 

The earliest mention of Manchester shops is probably in 
the Chantry Records, 1541 to 1558, time of Henry VIII.: 
"Alexander Newton holding one burgage lienge in Hangynge 
Brige, xviij s . Ryen Ogden one shopp there, vj s viij d . Wittm 

* Harland's Manuccstre. 
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Biron one shopp ther, vj s viij d . John Wollestencroft one 
shopp, vj s viij d . John Eastwood one shopp, vj s viij d . 
Laurens Rowstehorn one shopp there, iij s iiij d ."* 

In 1552 begin the Court Leet Records, in which there are 
many references to Hanging Bridge. The first entry is 
under date nth December, 1554: "It[em] the Jurye doth 
ord r y 1 Rye. Awen & nycholas Bexwyke shalbe offycers to 
se [see] y l no hors [horse] nor mare cow nor oxe shall go 
ov r the hanginge brydge thorow the churche yard & Also 
yt John pendleton Rye Hugh smyth Ell s Cost r dyne Rye 
chambrs & thomas Vtley shalbe offycers for the same." 
Another entry, 1st October, 1561 : " Item y l ys ordered that 
no maner person or persons what so ever they be shall not 
from hensfurthe cast any Donge ffylthe or mucke vpon or 
over the hanginge bridge anenst the taverne of Anne Traves 
widoe sub pena for every tyme So offending iiij d And also 
that no maner pson or psons shall in no wise herafter ride 
ouer Eyther passe or repasse ouer & vpon the Same bridge 
withe Horse or suche like Sub pena for efiey so offendinge 
ij d " These interesting Records were continued until the 
purchase of the manorial rights by the Manchester Corpora- 
tion in 1846; but throughout there is no mention of the 
building of any bridge over Hanging Ditch. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to assume that before the close of the seventeenth 
century the bridge had become so completely concealed by 
the buildings on each side that its two arches were forgotten, 
except by the curious in such matters. 

Perhaps the earliest as well as the fullest description of 
the Hanging Bridge, and of the ditch which it spans, is that 
found in Whitaker's History of Manchester published in 1771. 
Somewhat of this description can be verified ; much, how- 
ever, is now beyond recognition. Doubtless one hundred 

* Raines's Lancashire Chantries, vol. i. 53. 
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and twenty years ago traces of this ancient fosse or ditch 
were easier to be seen than now. The general widening and 
levelling of the streets over the entire course, from the Irk 
at the north end of the ditch, round to the Irwell at the west, 
has left little to indicate the site beyond the significant 
curve of the building line. Whitaker was an accomplished 
writer, and, so far as the immediate neighbourhood is 
concerned, he had exceptional opportunities for personal 
observation and for accurate survey. He was born in 
Manchester, in 1735, well nigh within the shadow of the 
cathedral tower, and attended the Grammar School until 
seventeen years of age. Some few years after taking his 
Oxford degree he was again in Manchester, where he 
prepared the two volumes of history. In Mrs. Raffald's 
Directory for 1773 is the entry, "Whitaker Rev. Mr. John, 
Author of the History of Manc]iester y Salford bridge." In 
the Act for widening the approaches to Salford Bridge* 
obtained in 1777, Whitaker's residence on the Salford side 
of the Irwell was one of the houses marked for removal. The 
house stood on the south side of the roadway. 

Whitaker's description of the Hanging Bridge and of the 
ditch reads thus : "Commencing from the lofty margin of the 
Irke, and from that point of it where the common sewer now 
discharges itself into the river, the foss was not carried in 
a right line through the ridge that directly opposed its 
course ; but curved along the ground, which therefore was 
somewhat lower than the rest, and now forms the streets of 
Toad-lane and Hanging-ditch. And the names of the 
streets point out the general direction, as the aspect of them 
shews the particular nature, of the foss. The line of both still 
curves as the ditch curved. And the level of both exhibits 
the hollow of a channel, bounded on each side by a ridge. 
In the narrow street of Toad -lane the breadth of the foss,, 
commensurate nearly with that of the street, appears to 
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liave been only four or five yards at the margin. In the 
larger of Hanging- ditch, it appears to have opened into 
•eight or ten. And at the western termination of the latter, 
making a considerable curve on the right, in order to avoid 
the knoll at the end of Cateaton- street, and to sweep along 
the lower ground to the right of it, it runs very deep and 
broad to the Irwell. The northern line of the houses in this 
street, and all the buildings of the Hanging-bridge, are seated 
within the channel. And the road to the church is carried 
over it upon a lofty bridge of two arches." The whole 
course having thus been trenched, by means of a dam in the 
Irk and a cutting through the solid rock at the margin, 
Whitaker conjectured that some portion of the waters of 
the Irk were then directed into the fosse. 

It would seem, therefore, that from Hanging Bridge to a 
little beyond the end of Half Street the present buildings 
are actually on the site of the ditch. But from that point 
along the remainder of the course, the buildings stand on 
the left margin of the ditch. According to "the oldest 
inhabitant" in the earlier years of this present century 
there existed a wide, open ditch of stagnant water, ex- 
tending from about the present Corn Exchange nearly to 
Fennel Street. Occasional excavations have also tended 
to confirm Whitaker's account of the site of this ancient 
waterway. 

The first issue of a Directory for Manchester was in 1772, 
and nine residences or places of business are mentioned as 
having entrance on Hanging Bridge. It is exceedingly 
likely, therefore, that Whitaker had only such occasional 
glimpses of the actual stonework of these arches as have 
happened at intervals in our own times. An extract from 
TJte Annals of Manchester, under date July, 1828, would be 
•equally correct at many different dates : " One of the arches 
of a bridge — Hanging Bridge — discovered in the course of 
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excavations. It had been concealed for an unknown period." 
On the 1 6th August of the same year the Manchester Guar- 
dian contained the following: "During the present week, 
a number of coins and other articles have been found in 
digging the foundations of the house now erecting on the 
site of the ancient ditch in Cateaton Street. The coins, so 
far as we have heard, are all copper, and we believe that 
none of them are of greater antiquity than the reign of Philip 
and Mary, the period, indeed, to which most of them belong. 
Amongst them are some foreign coins, chiefly, we believe, 
of the city of Embden. Though the ditch is at present of 
-considerable depth, it appears to have formerly been much 
deeper ; for, in sinking for a foundation in it, the workmen 
had to dig below the present level a depth of nineteen feet, 
all of which had evidently been filled up; and at the depth 
of fourteen feet was found a very thick stratum of decayed 
straw, chaff, and mill seeds, which must have lain there for 
a very long period."* 

In October, 1880, a portion of the adjoining buildings at 
the north-east end of Hanging Bridge was taken down, and 
one of the old arches was thus exposed. Mr. Binney, the 
president of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, exhibited at a meeting of the members some relics 
found in the course of these excavations : (1) a leaden seal, 



* Concerning this find, or of some excavations which took place a few 
years later, no date being given, Canon Cecil Wray is said [Reilly's History of 
Manchester] to have written to Hibbert-Ware: "When Winder, the plumber 
and glazier, built his workshop ... in Cateaton Street [next door to the 
Crown and Anchor Inn] ... he went down a great depth for a foundation. 
Before he came to any foundation he passed through a bed or mass of shudes 
-or shells of oats, quite black — there were cart loads of these shudes. This 
discovery at once proved to me the old story that a corn mill stood at the corner 
•of Short Millgate, and that the shudes were washed down the stream of 
the fosse into the river [Irwell] near the old Bridge. I got at the time a 
liandful of them. They were quite perfect, and there was no mistaking what 
*hey were." 
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two inches in diameter, as used by the Duchy of Lancaster 
in the fifteenth century; (2) an ancient leaden spoon; (3) su 
very old-fashioned iron key; and (4) a rare specimen of the 
curious "criss-crass rows," a fourteenth-century "battledoor," 
having the alphabet in raised characters on one side and a. 
cross on the reverse. Mr. Binney stated that a stream of 
water, about eighteen inches in width and seven inches in 
depth, was seen to be flowing in a channel under the arch 
towards the Irwell. 

In 1882, the remaining portion of the buildings imme- 
diately adjoining the east side of the bridge was taken down r 
and the arch nearest to Cateaton Street was thus fairly 
uncovered. Nothing is known to have been found in the 
course of the excavations, nor was there any water flowing 
towards the arch. 

In June, 1890, the premises No. 14, Cateaton Street, and 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5, Hanging Bridge, were taken down, thus 
giving a clear view of half the entire bridge on its lower or 
western side. These old buildings had been occupied by 
Messrs. Bromiley, tea merchants, for nearly half a century.* 

The drawings of the stonework of Hanging Bridge, which 
have been so carefully prepared by Mr. Rowbotham, leave 
little to be desired in the way of further description. Drawa 
to scale, and with various sectional enlargements, probably 
nothing so accurate and complete in detail has been attempted 
in connection with Hanging Bridge since the preparation of 
the original plans by the architect himself. 

The sketch of the bridge, showing a portion of the west 



* On the outside of the western wall of the shop, looking towards the Irwell,. 
were to be seen the faded remains of large placards advertising the once-famous 
singing room known as "Ben. Lang's," which stood on a portion of the site 
of the present Grosvenor Hotel, close to the arch of Victoria Bridge. These- 
placards could be seen from Victoria Street, before the erection of the building* 
on the west of Minshull House. 
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side as exposed in June, 1890, was prepared by Mr. Hedley 
Fitton as an illustration for the Manchester Weekly Times*. 
and the block has been kindly lent for the present pub- 
lication. 

The plan, showing the line of the ancient fosse or ditch,, 
is a reduced copy from Green's map of Manchester and 
Salford, taken from actual survey between the years i78jr 
and 1794. Green's plan is the one which Harland thought 
to be the best of the old maps. Probably this plan presents 
Cateaton Street and a portion of Hanging Ditch after the 
improvements for which an Act of Parliament was obtained 
in 1787. Earlier plans, however, show Toad Lane as it 
would appear in Whitaker's time. 

It is probable that the recent exposures of these old arches- 
have been the most complete that have at any time been 
made. The buildings on the upper or east side of the bridge 
appear to have had their foundations only on the soil which 
had served to fill up the ancient water-course. For the 
foundations of /the new buildings, however, a great clear- 
ance was made, so that for once the arches were fairly 
seen, and careful observation was possible. Mr. Row- 
botham noticed on the lower or west side of the bridge some 
peculiarity in the stonework of the middle pier. One of the 
stones in the top row shows a projecting step, quite level on 
the upper side, but carefully rounded on the lower side,, 
as shown on the enlarged sectional drawing ; this pro- 
jection being about four inches. The other two stones 
in the same row towards the right have tool marks showing 
that this projection had been continued on them, but after- 
wards rudely chiselled off. Attention was also directed to 
the foundation of what seemed to be another pier directly 
in line with the middle pier, but at a distance of some 
fifteen feet further west The stonework exactly corre- 
sponded in appearance and size with the stones at the base- 
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•of the middle pier. The soil around was cleared to the depth 
of about eight inches, but the stones were not removed, as 
their position did not interfere with the foundations of the 
new Minshull House. 

As a result of these observations, it would seem likely 
that the architect of this old bridge had made prepara- 
tion for a small chapel or praying place, the entrance to 
which would be level with the footway of the bridge ; the 
projecting step in the stonework serving as the base for the 
•chapel, and receiving further support from a flying buttress 
based on the newly-discovered foundation. Such a buttress 
might also be intended to strengthen the bridge whenever the 
flow of water happened to be unusually great Whether this 
apparent intention on the part of the builders of the bridge 
was actually carried out it is impossible to say. In the 
absence of documentary evidence of the date when these 
arches were built, it is, however, quite safe to say that the 
bridge was erected well within pre -Reformation times, 
when small chapels or praying places on bridges were very 
common. Many such are still to be found in England, and 
-some so small that only two persons could find room in 
which to kneel. Such a chapel, either of stone or wood, if 
-ever completed on the Hanging Bridge, would probably be 
removed when so many religious houses were suppressed 
an the time of Henry VIII. 

Whitaker's statement as to "a lofty bridge of two arches" 
which crossed the ditch at its widest part, providing a foot- 
way some nine feet in width, is now seen to be fully borne 
out. The bridge is certainly a substantial structure, and still 
in good preservation. 

Recent observations in the cellars under the Tower Hotel 
have served to show that the masonry of the north end of 
the bridge is very massive in its appearance. The building 
line of this north end is also projected considerably beyond 
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that of the arches. From the cellar floor upwards the stones- 
recede at intervals of every two courses, showing a small 
step of about three or four inches, and indicating that the 
lowest course of stones, some twenty feet below, must cover 
a wider area than the width of the bridge would seem to 
warrant. On these large stones the indentations of the 
mason's tool-marks are deep and sharp in outline. It would 
appear that this substantial masonry extends from the 
buttress of the bridge for a distance of twelve or fourteen 
yards in the direction of the cathedral, and that for some 
distance it serves as a foundation for the wall of the Tower 
Hotel. A perpendicular slot or groove was noticed, about 
five inches in depth and width, running through the upper 
courses of stone, and is probably the best indication seen 
of the existence of any protection for foot passengers using 
the bridge prior to the erection of the buildings on each 
side. Whenever this west side of the cathedral end of the 
bridge shall happen to be exposed, renewed interest will be 
awakened in a remnant of masonry possibly of earlier date 
than the masonry of the two arches. 

The question as to the date when the present arches were 
built must be left open. It cannot, however, be placed later 
than the middle of the fifteenth century. The style of the 
architecture is in harmony with that of the church as it 
appeared some fifty years ago. It may be reasonable to* 
assume, however, that at whatever date these handsome 
stone arches were erected, the time would be one of unusual 
activity, and of unusual agreement on the part of the local 
authorities on each side of the ditch. The founding of 
the Collegiate Church, the transfer of authority in matters- 
spiritual, with considerable authority in matters temporal 
also, from a rector to a warden, would be a likely time for 
the building of such a bridge. This appointment of warden* 
and fellows took place in 1422. The retiring rector, Thomas 
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la Warre, " moved by a holy and happy purpose," appointed 
"** Master John Huntyngdon, chaplain, Bachelor of Laws," to 
be the first warden of the Collegiate Church of Manchester. 
For the comparatively long period of thirty-six years he 
lield this office. Huntingdon seems to have been a man of 
much energy of character.* He secured the confidence of 
the gentry of Manchester and the neighbourhood, and his 
name frequently occurs in deeds and other documents of 
ocal importance. Evidently Huntingdon preferred stone 
to wood for building purposes, and at once seems to have 
begun the erection of a stone church, a "wooden" church, 
.according to Hollinworth,f being at that date in use. The 
baron's hall is also said to have been largely of timber, and 
this he replaced by a stone building, portions of which are 
.still in good condition. On the arch of the church choir there 
may still be seen the rebus upon Huntingdon's name; 
.although no such tool marks have been found on the stones 
of the bridge. 

* "The Will of Warden Huntingdon," by J. P. Earwaker. Trans. Lane, 
jmd Ches. Antiq. Society, vol. iii. 144. 

t It has long been known that portions of stonework actually in situ in 
the present church building indicate that prior to the wardenship of Huntingdon 
-a stone erection must have existed on this site. It is also said that there are in 
-existence fragments of worked stone thought to be of Later Norman and Early 
English styles — twelfth and thirteenth century work. Hollinworth's statement, 
•therefore, as to a "wooden" church may not be altogether accurate. Between 
Huntingdon and Hollinworth there was a lapse of two hundred years, and the 
latter might have no authority for his statement other than local tradition. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that Hollinworth was a Manchester man 
by parentage, birth, and life-long residence (1606-1656), the last ten years 
Jiaving the appointment of fellow at the Collegiate Church. He was also 
-one of the acting executors of Humphrey Chetham's will. Such a man ought 
lo have been well informed on matters of local history. Some of the documents 
said to have been destroyed in the great fire of London were certainly quite safe 
in the muniment chest of the Collegiate Church during the earlier years in 
which Hollinworth held the appointment of fellow, and probably had been 
*een by him. Hollinworth's further statement as to the disposal of the timber 
.of the "wooden" church is at least circumstantial. 
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It is likely that whenever these arches were erected, 
there would be a considerable stream of flowing water 
towards the IrwelL There have been innumerable conjec- 
tures as to the source of the waters of Hanging Ditch, 
and in some of these ventures there is considerable show of 
reason. The high lands adjacent to Shudehill on the east, 
and of Market Street on the south, would be contributory of 
•surface water towards the lower portions of Hanging Ditch. 
Natural springs also, since diverted, are known to have 
existed in the neighbourhood of Withy Grove. And pos- 
sibly a dene or gully, parallel with the present Cateaton 
.Street, had at some early period been made by such water 
in its flow towards the IrwelL It does not seem at all 
probable, however, that any large volume of water could 
liave been made to flow through the course of the ditch from 
the river Irk, the ordinary level of that stream being so 
much lower than the lowest level of the land. 

For the origin of the name "Hanging," no suggestion has 
yet been made which seems so reasonable as that made by 
Whitaker, that in very early times after settlement on this 
■enclosed site, a wooden bridge existed across the ditch at 
this particular spot, that this bridge could be lifted up and 
suspended on the inner side of the ditch, and thus it became 
fcnown as "Hanging Bridge;" finally giving name to the 
Ditch also. 




THE LATE CHARLES ROACH SMITH, 

F.S.A. 

BY ROBERT LANGTON. 

CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A., late honorary 
member of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society, and of very many other archaeological societies 
both local and continental, was born at Landguard Manor 
House, near Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight, in the year 
1804.* The exact date of his birth is not known even to» 
his nearest relations, the registers containing his baptism 
having been destroyed by fire many years since. He was,, 
moreover, very reticent and sensitive on the subject of his 
great age, and resented any allusions to his own antiquity. 
For instance, a Manchester paper, in a review of his first 
volume of Retrospections ', spoke of him as being over eighty 
years of age. He immediately wrote to me asking " who is 
the amusing time-keeper?" and added that, "where stress is 
laid upon longevity, and especially exaggerated longevity, 
there is ever latent detraction? 



* Since the above was written, the third volume of Mr. Smith's Retrospections 
has been published, edited by his old friend Mr. Waller. It is there stated 
that Mr. Smith was born August 20th, 1807. He died at Temple Place, 
Strood, August 2nd, 1890. 
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At a very early age Mr. Smith showed a strong liking for 
the study of the past; and while still a schoolboy we find 
him making a collection of Roman coins found chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight 
He received a good classical education, chiefly at the 
school of Mr. Withers, of Lymington, and was afterwards 
placed in a solicitor's office at Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight. He was at that time between fourteen and fifteen 
years of age, and showed a marked inclination towards the 
stage as a profession, and had even then earned golden 
opinions as a natural and at the same time refined elocu- 
tionist. He did not take to the study of the law, but left 
it to go as an apprentice to Mr. Follett, of Chichester, 
chemist and druggist 

Mr. Follett had a fine collection of coins and Pinkerton's 
works on coins and medals, and Chichester being a Roman 
town, the Regnutn of the itineraries, the young antiquary had 
many and good opportunities of studying the remains occa- 
sionally found in the neighbourhood. 

His time having run out at Chichester, he took a situation 
in a wholesale druggist's house in London, and soon after- 
wards commenced business for himself, as a chemist and 
druggist, in Lothbury ; and after the lapse of some years he 
removed to Liverpool Street out of Bishopsgate in the 
city. It was while he was living here, in 1843, that I first 
made the acquaintance of my old friend, being introduced 
by our common friend Mr. William Crafter, of Gravesend. 
Here I used to see him of an evening after my own business 
hours were over. 

It was chiefly while living in Liverpool Street that Mr 
Smith got together the very large collection of Roman 
remains which were continually turning up when any public 
works necessitating excavations were in progress. This 
matchless collection I well remember. It was afterwards 
I 
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sold to the trustees of the British Museum for £2,000, 
although £3,000 had been offered to him by Lord Londes- 
borough. His sole motive for accepting the smaller sum 
was that the collection should be absolutely safe against 
dispersal. 

It is, of course, impossible to give in the compass of a 
short communication anything but the barest outline of this 
busy, useful life. I can well remember the keen, animated 
expression of the face of my friend at that time. He was 
then in his prime, about forty years of age. The portrait 
of him published in the Illustrated London News a few 
weeks since is the best I have seen of him, though the 
medallion of him, by Fontana, now in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, is excellent 

At a somewhat earlier date than the Liverpool Street 
days, Mr. Smith had come forward as a candidate for a 
Fellowship of the Society of Antiquaries, and had been 
objected to as being in business. He pleaded guilty to this, 
but threw himself on the generosity of his numerous friends 
among the fellows; and after some delay, on a ballot being 
taken, he was elected by the largest majority ever known in 
the society's annals. 

It was while living in Liverpool Street, in 1844, that, with 
the assistance of one of his life-long friends, Mr. Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A., Mr. Roach Smith founded the British 
Archaeological Association. The first congress of this society 
was held in September of this year, and I (although only a 
youth of nineteen at the time) attended the meeting; and in 
this connection I may mention that the first of a long series 
of letters from Mr. Smith, now in my possession, is dated 
September 24th, 1844, and is all about this Canterbury 
congress. 

I should have stated that Mr. Smith had already been in 
France, and had noticed that a similar association was 
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thriving prosperously there; and it occurred to him and Mr. 
Wright that such a society was much wanted here. This 
was the first of a very large number of societies which are 
now established for the study of antiquity, and which have 
since become localised in almost every county. 

It was in Liverpool Street that his great museum of anti- 
quities was visited by numbers of illustrious persons of all 
nations, and his visitors' books (soon to be sold) prove the 
dates at which he was honoured by the presence of the 
persons whose names appear therein. 

It was in 1855, when his age was fifty-one, that — having 
attained a modest competency by business and inheritance, 
and at the suggestion of his friend Mr. Humphrey Wick- 
ham — Mr. Roach Smith purchased Temple Place, Strood, 
by Rochester, and went to reside there with his sister. Freed 
from the turmoil of business in London, he found the last 
thirty-five years of his life pass away in health and happi- 
ness. He was, of course, busier than ever, but it was 
congenial business; but how he found time to get through 
the great amount of correspondence that now set in with 
friends all over Europe, and yet to give his energies to many 
other important matters, was a puzzle to all who knew him 
intimately. Not to attempt to go thoroughly into these 
matters, I may mention that he busied himself with the cul- 
ture of home-grown fruits, and notably with demonstrating 
that it was possible, in Kent, to ripen grapes in the open air. 
His black Hamboroughs, spread over the extensive terraces 
at the rear of Temple Place, yielded him annually from six 
hundredweight to seven hundredweight of choice fruit, some 
of the grapes showing a diameter of fully one inch as 
measured by callipers. Through his friend Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, of Liverpool, a sample of these grapes was exhibited 
at a horticultural show in that city. Some of the local 
gardeners admitted that the grapes were a fine sample, but 
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quietly pooh-poohed the notion that they could have been 
ripened out of doors ! 

I am reminded by my friend Mr. George Robinson, of 
Strood, one of Mr. Smith's executors, that "few writers have 
noticed the wonderful powers Mr. Roach Smith possessed 
as an elocutionist. I have," he says, "seen him impersonate 
seven different characters in one scene, when, solely by voice 
and action, he has kept the individuality of each character 
distinct and pronounced, and this without the aid of cos- 
tume." Mr. Smith has been widely known for many years 
in the home of his adoption as the president of an elocution 
class, the members of which now lament his loss as a real 
friend and adviser. 

Time will not permit me to do more than glance very 
briefly at the long list of literary remains our late member 
has left behind him. Besides his papers in Archceologia, the 
Gentleman's Magazine, the Archceological Journal, the Journal 
ojthe Archaeological Institute, the Numismatic Chronicle, and 
a score of other periodicals, Mr. Smith wrote the following 
works: Collectanea Antigua, seven volumes, from 1848 to 
1 866. The A ntiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and Lymne, 
in 1850, with Supplements on Lymne andPevensey, in 1852-58. 
Illustrations oj Roman London, 1859. In 1856 he edited the 
Inventorium Sepulchrale of the Rev. Bryan Faussett, a quarto 
volume devoted to the Saxon antiquities of Kent, excavated 
in the middle of the last century by Mr. Faussett, and now 
in the Mayer Museum, Liverpool. This very costly work 
was produced under the auspices of the late Mr. Joseph 
Mayer. On the Scarcity of Home-grown Fruits in Great 
Britain, with Remedial Suggestions, 1863; a second edition 
appeared in 1868. In the latter year, Remarks on Shak- 
spere, his Birthplace, &c. And in 1870, The Rural Life of 
Shakspere as Illustrated by his Works; a second edition in 
1874. His works also include a Catalogue of the Anglo- 
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Saxon Antiquities Discovered at FaversAam, Kent, and 
bequeathed to the South Kensington Museum by Mr. Gibbs. 
This catalogue is so arranged as to be also a guide to the 
student of Saxon antiquities, and was prepared for the 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education. Excavations at Wroxeter, Notes on 
the Antiquity of Trees, and two volumes of Retrospections, 
Social and Archaeological, with a third volume, now in the 
press, edited by Mr. J. G. Waller, will suffice now, although 
I am far from saying that this list exhausts the bibliography 
of our late member. I should add that the third volume of 
these Retrospections will contain Mr. Smith's latest views on 
the antiquity of the walls of Chester. 

It was my privilege at Mr. Smith's funeral, on Thursday, 
the 7th of August, to meet a few of the almost life-long 
friends of the deceased. He had, of course, from the posi- 
tion he had attained in Archaeology, and especially as an 
authority on the Romano-British period, known all the great 
antiquaries of the present century. At the house, however, 
had assembled Mr. William Chaffers, Mr. W. L. Bros, Mr. 
J. G. Waller, Dr. Steele, Dr. John Jolliffe, Colonel Jolliffe, 
Mr. Thomas Way, Mr. John Smith, Dr. Jessop, Mr. George 
Payne, Mr. M. Cradock, Mr. George Robinson, and others; 
and in the churchyard a great number of old local friends, 
and, I may add, a great number of young friends, had assem- 
bled to witness the last scene of all. 

Mr. Roach Smith will be long remembered as a man of 
the most genial, kindly disposition, and as a man especially 
easy of approach to the young and the unknown. He was 
a graceful writer, a generous, hospitable neighbour, a refined 
scholar, and a good, Christian gentleman. 

NOTE. — It must have been gratifying to Mr. Roach Smith, 
as it was to all friends, to learn a few months before his death 
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that a meeting was held at the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Dr. John Evans in the chair, at which it was 
resolved that subscriptions be invited for the purpose of 
striking a medal in his honour, and that the balance of the # 
fund be handed to him in recognition of his life-long and 
valuable services in the cause of archaeology. The medal 
was presented to Mr. Smith only a few days before his 
death. 




PROCEEDINGS. 



Friday ', January ioth } 1890. 

THE monthly meeting of the Society was held in Chet- 
ham's College, Colonel Fishwick, F.S.A., in the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read a letter from the rector of 
Holcombe, asking for information on " Whowell's Cross or 
Pilgrims' Cross," marked on the six-inch ordnance map, 
sheet 79. It is in the parish of Holcombe, and stands away 
from the ancient highway on a lonely moor. Nothing of 
the cross remains, but some rather heavy stones tell of its 
foundation. 

The Chairman briefly referred to the recent decision which 
had been given in the law courts with regard to the illegal 
possession of marriage registers. He was very glad that the 
law had been declared on the subject. 

Mr. W. O. Roper, of Lancaster, read a paper on Warton 
Church, near Lancaster (see page 21). 

A short discussion followed, in which the chairman, Mr. 
J. Holme Nicholson, Mr. Albert Nicholson, and Mr. G. C. 
Yates took part 

Mr. Daniel F. Howorth read a paper on the Revolutionary 
Period of the Eighteenth Century in Europe (see page 39), 
as illustrated by coins and medals, the latter being selected 
from his own cabinet, supplemented by some interesting 
examples shown by Mr. W. S. Churchill. 

New members elected : Messrs. Charles Estcourt, F. Har- 
rison, Victor Moeller, and Frederick Kynnersley. 
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Friday, January 31J/, 1890. 



ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting was held in Chetham College, Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon presiding. 

Mr. George C. Yates, the honorary secretary, read the 
seventh annual report of the council (see vol. vii., page 335). 

Thanks were tendered to all who had extended hospitality 
to the members in the course of the summer meetings, and 
to the feoffees of Chetham 's Hospital for their kindness in 
allowing the use of the room for the meetings of the Society. 

Mr. Letherbrow, treasurer, presented his financial state- 
ment. 

The reports, on the motion of Mr. H. H. Sales, seconded 
by Mr. Oxley, were adopted. 

The members of the council for the year were then elected 

as follows: — 

President: 

Sir William Cunliffb Brooks, Bart, M.P., F.S.A. 

Vice - Presidents : 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Egrrton of Tatton, F.S.A. 

Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

William £. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 

Principal A. W. Ward, LittD., LL.D. 



Council: 



C. T. Tallent-Bateman. 
W. A. Copinger, F.S.A. 
J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A. 
George Esdaile, C.E. 
Gilbert J. French. 
William Harrison. 
Nathan Heywood. 



Robert Langton, F.R.H.S. 

Rev. E. F. Letts, M.A. 

Dr. H. Colley March. 

Albert Nicholson. 

J. Holme Nicholson, M.A. 

George Pearson. 

Rev. J. H. Stanning, M.A. 



Charles W. Sutton. 

Treasurer: 
Thomas Letherbrow, Norbury Moor, Stockport. 

Honorary Secretary: 
George C. Yates, F.S.A., Swinton, Manchester. 
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Mr. Thomas Oxley, at the close of the business meeting, 
exhibited some fine examples of Eskimo flint arrow heads. 

Mr. Axon, in a short address, congratulated the Society 
on its progress. On previous occasions he had pointed out cer- 
tain useful lines of research, and he would now only add that 
some matters of local interest were at times to be met with in 
unexpected quarters. Thus occasionally there were curious 
glimpses of Lancashire men in foreign lands. Recently 
there had appeared a handsome and elaborate Life of Sir 
John Hawkwood* the soldier of fortune, a condottiere, who in 
Ruskin's words led u a soldier's life in Italy, fighting first for 
one town and then for another — here for bishops, there for 
barons, but mainly for those merchants of Florence from 
whom our Lombard Street is named." The "mercenary" of 
the middle ages, though little removed from the brigand 
according to modern ideas, was not in his own day deemed 
anything but honourable. There were men of different 
nationalities in the Free Companies, but the Florentines had 
a preference for English soldiers of fortune, and had others 
in their service besides " L'Acuto," as Sir John was styled. 
On February 12th, 1383, they engaged a number of them. 
Several are ranked as colonels, John Berwick, with thirty 
lances; John Beltoft, with sixty-five lances, three fifers, and 
a trumpeter; Johnny Swin, Johnny Boutillier, and Ozochino 
Norton, with thirty-seven lances. On October 3rd, 1384, 
they engaged eight more leaders and one hundred and 
sixty-four men. The smallest of these captains was John 
Liverpool, who was the leader of ten lances. There is a 
letter in the Certosa Archives in which John Beltoft recom- 
mends his comrade John Liverpool to Donato Acciaioli, one 
of the most influential men of Florence, who was on parti- 
cularly good terms with the English. In 1387 Beltoft had 
banded together some Englishmen in the service of the pope, 



* The Lift of Sir John Hawkwood. Translated from the Italian of John 
Temple-Leader and Guiseppe Marcotti, by Leader Scott. London : T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1889. 
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but they were defeated by Rinaldo Orsino, and on Sep- 
tember 1 8th, John Liverpool, Beltoft, and sundry others 
changed sides, and in consideration of a payment of seven 
thousand eight hundred florins took arms for the Floren- 
tine Republic, of which Sir John Hawkwood was Master 
of War. There can be no doubt that John Liverpool 
derived his name from Lancashire, as there is no second 
place of the name in the United Kingdom. A Richard de 
Lyverpol was, in 1292, one of the representatives of the 
town in a cause against Edmund Earl of Lancaster; and in 
1346 the name occurs of William de Lyyerpull, a clerk. 
And the name of Beltoft is not unknown in Liverpool 
annals, for in 1335 Simon de Beltoft and Henry de Kendall 
were commissioned from Liverpool to harry the Scotch 
ships in the Solway. The character of John Liverpool and 
the other condottieri is well set forth in Sacchetti's story of 
certain monks who gave Hawkwood the greeting of "Peace." 
He replied: "May the Lord take away your alms." The 
monks said they "meant only to be kind." He explained: 
"Do you not know that I live by war, and that peace would 
be my undoing?" Sacchetti says : "Hawkwood fought in 
Italy longer than any other man ever fought, and nearly 
every part of it became tributary to him; so well did he 
manage his affairs that there was little peace in Italy in his 
days." Sacchetti, who wrote poems and sermons as well as 
novelle, evidently knew something of human nature. 



Friday, February Jth, 1890. 

A meeting was held in Chetham's College, Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon presiding. 

The following were elected members of the Society: 
Messrs. John Holland, J. Laycock, and J. P. Ormerod. 

Mr. J. Fitzherbert Brockholes, of Claughton on Brock, 
-exhibited a quern found on his estate. 
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Mr. Brooke exhibited a copy of Raffles's History of Java> 
1 81 7, and a series of models of weapons and implements 
from Java; and the honorary secretary exhibited some local 
engravings of the last century. 

Dr. H. Colley March read a paper on the place-name 
Twistle (see page 72). 

The Rev. E. F. Letts, Mr. Sales, and the chairman took 
part in the discussion on Dr. March's paper. 

Mr. John Brooke, A.R.I.B.A., read a paper on the Mould- 
ings of the Gothic Period of Architecture, which he illustrated 
by an interesting series of diagrams. After the paper a dis- 
cussion took place, in which Messrs. John Owen, H. H. Sales, 
the Rev. G. W. Reynolds, and the chairman took part. 



Friday \ March jth, 1890. 

The monthly meeting was held at Chetham College, Mr. 
J. Holme Nicholson, M.A., presiding. 

The following gentlemen were elected members: Messrs. 
Tom C. Smith, R. Barber, William Taylor, and Daniel 
Bowden. 

Mr. John Owen ("Old Mortality") exhibited an interesting 
volume containing copies of the inscriptions on the grave- 
stones in the Manchester Cathedral yard, and Mr. C. W. 
Sutton gave a description of the same. 

Mr. C. W. Sutton showed a copy of a rare tract by George 
Walker, rector of St. John the Evangelist's, Watling Street, 
London, and a native of Hawkshead, in North Lancashire. 
The tract was printed about 1620, and was entitled "An 
Exhortation to his dearly beloved Countrimen, all the 
Natives of the Countie of Lancaster, inhabiting in about the 
Citie of London; tending to perswade and stirre them up 
to a yearely contribution, for the erecting of Lectures, and 
maintaining of some godly and painfull preachers in such 
places of that Country as have most neede, by reason of 
ignorance and superstition there abounding." 
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Mr. Yates exhibited six old etchings of Norwegian scenery ; 
also a curious seventeenth-century book of recipes, and of 
which Mr. William Harrison gave an account. 

Mr. A. Taylor exhibited a Quaker marriage agreement of 
the last century, and Dr. Colley March and Mr. William 
Harrison made some interesting remarks thereon. 

Mr. H. T. Crofton sent a note on a quaint old document 
relating to the Worsley Manor. The document, which was 
discovered among some title deeds by Mr. Crofton, is headed 
"The right line how Worsley hath descended from the 
Conquest" It originally ended with the reign of King 
Henry VIIL, but by endorsements has been brought down 
to the time of Queen Elizabeth. The information which it 
contains is by no means novel, nor is it quite correct, but 
the spelling is refreshingly novel. The document is in four 
columns, the first of which gives or purports to give the 
day, month, and year of the beginning of the reign of the 
sovereign whose name appears in the second column. The 
third gives the Christian name of the owner of the manor, 
and in the fourth are chronicled marriages and sales. 

Mr. Robert Langton read the following communication 
on the Antiquity of Stereotyping: — The definition of the 
word stereotype, as given in any dictionary, is Type cast 
in a solid piece; and stereotypes are made from either wood 
blocks or formes of type. The necessity for the stereotype 
arose when it was desired to print two or more copies of a 
block or forme at one and the same time, or when a very 
large number of impressions were required. By the old 
process of stereotyping, with which alone I am concerned 
at present, the block or page of type was laid on a flat sur- 
face and carefully cleaned, a little oil was brushed over and 
into it, and plaster of Paris was then poured on. This plaster 
when dry formed a mould into which the molten metal was 
poured. The cast, when cold, was planed and mounted on 
wood or metal to the exact height of printing types, or 
about seven-eighths and a one-thirty-second of an inch. 
That is perhaps a sufficiently-accurate definition of what a 
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stereotype is or was ; for, by the new process, the mould is 
made of paper. The generally-accepted era at which stereo- 
typing was invented is the early part of the eighteenth 
century. I have seen plates cast by Muller, of Leyden, and 
bearing date 171 5 ; but, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
the invention is generally credited to William Ged, of Edin- 
burgh, who made his first stereotype in 1735. His early 
work was very good. He was a goldsmith by trade, and 
died in 1749. His first complete work printed from stereo- 
type plates was a school edition of Sallust which appeared 
in 1744. After the death of Ged stereotyping went com- 
pletely out of use and was almost forgotten for about sixty 
years, till it was reinvented by Dr. Tilloch, of Edinburgh, in 
1809. Then, having introduced his invention to the notice 
of Earl Stanhope, an illustrious amateur printer at that time, 
the art of stereotyping came rapidly into general use. It is 
still widely used, chiefly for the newspaper press, but for fine 
bookwork is now superseded by the electrotype process, 
which is in every way superior both for sharpness and dura- 
bility. I claim for the process a much higher antiquity than 
it has generally been credited with, and I exhibit a book 
entitled Iconologia y that is, a book of images or emblems, by 
Caesar Ripa, printed at Rome in 1603 [" In Roma, appresso 
Lepido Facij. M.DC.III."], which contains an undoubted 
stereotype plate or plates. The emblem for Africa is 
printed in duplicate on pages 336 and 337, but for what 
reason it is printed twice I cannot tell, and, as far as I can 
see, there is no explanation in the text. It occurs on the 
sheet bearing the signature X, and I produce a sheet of 
demy octavo similarly imposed and folded, by which you 
will see that both illustrations are printed on the same side 
of the paper, and therefore must both have been printed at 
one and the same time. One of the impressions, that to the 
right hand, is not quite so sharp and clear as the other, which 
is just the additional evidence required to prove the truth of 
my assertion. There is another point worth noticing in the 
pages of this work. There are five different sets of side 
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ornaments to the illustrations, and in every case they have 
been engraved in duplicate, and stereotyped as well, for on 
several of the sheets these designs occur twice in the same 
sheet, and on the same side of the paper. This may readily 
be seen on signature A, pages 1 1 and 14. But with regard 
to the two pages marked AFRICA, the blocks have certainly 
not been so engraved. They will bear the closest examina- 
tion by an expert, and every little defect or blemish in the 
block is exactly reproduced in the stereotype. My sugges- 
tion is that the side ornaments were most likely old printing 
office stock when the book was printed, and that the stereos 
were introduced as a new thing at that time. I am far 
from asserting, however, that this is the earliest example of 
stereotyping in existence; but it is perhaps the earliest 
example known at present. The probability is that there 
are other works from the same Roman printing office in 
existence which also contain impressions of stereotype plates. 
The Italians have always been celebrated for just the 
sort of careful work in plaster and metal that would make 
the invention of the stereo plate to them a task easy of 
accomplishment, and nothing can be more likely than that 
this very important adjunct to the art of printing was of 
Italian origin. 

Mr. T. Cann Hughes read a paper on the Walls of 
Chester. It dealt with the controversy which has taken 
place on the question as to whether these walls have a 
Roman origin or not, and was an attempt at a bibliography 
of the subject. Mr. Hughes expressed the opinion that the 
disputed portions are Roman and not Edwardian. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. March and Messrs. 
Sutton, A. Nicholson, Sales, Esdaile, and the' chairman took 
part. 

Friday, April wth, 1890. 

The last meeting of the winter session was held in 
Chetham's College, Lieutenant - Colonel Fishwick, F.S.A., 
presiding. 
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Mr. G. C. Yates showed a first brass Roman coin of 
Hadrian, found at Castle Field ; a first brass coin of Anas- 
tasius I. (A.D. 491); a middle brass of Gratianus, and a third 
brass of Honorius (A.D. 395); these were found near the 
Roman road, Higher Broughton. Also a curious collection 
of engraved coins or love-tokens of the last century, twenty- 
two in all. Amongst the local ones were Miss C. Greaves, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, born June 22nd, 1774; James Stani- 
street, Liverpool, aged nineteen, 1779; and G. E., 1766, 
Preston. Some of the inscriptions were very quaint One 

had, oh, cruel beauteous ever lovely tell, 

Is it a crime in heaven to love too well 

On the other side is a churchyard, a tombstone with an urn 
on the top and a pierced heart at the side. Mr. Yates also 
exhibited six bronze implements from Belfast, Kildare, 
Newry, Denmark, and Beauvadis; a copper celt of early 
type from Ireland; ten flint arrow-heads, lozenge and leaf 
shaped, stemmed, barbed, and indented, all English ; and nine 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic stone axes from Ireland, Warren 
Hill, Amiens, Dinan, Brittany, Tours, Jutland, and Langey. 

Mr. Samuel Andrew, of Oldham, exhibited a stone celt 
found in Hollingworth, and a supposed rude celt found at 
Waterhead, Oldham. The opinion of the members was that 
the first was an interesting "find," but the latter was only a 
naturally-formed stone. 

Dr. H. Colley March made an interesting communication 
on the stone implements of Capri, and exhibited some speci- 
mens obtained during a recent visit to that island. He 
also exhibited flint arrow-heads and scrapers found near 
Rochdale. 

Mrs. March exhibited an antique silver cross from Brittany, 
with emblems of the passion engraved on the back ; also two 
ancient books. 

Miss Leech exhibited a plan of Thomas Darbeshire's 
estate in Flixton, 1765, and a set of old gold scales. 

The Rev. T Boston Johnstone brought a portion of a pile 
from a lake dwelling at Oban; 
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Mr. Albert Nicholson exhibited a volume of drawings, 
mostly in pencil, by John Chesel Buckler, the antiquarian 
draughtsman. There are in the collection about eighty draw- 
ings of castles, old halls, churches, Roman altars, and other 
objects of antiquity in Lancashire, and about one hundred 
and twenty drawings of a similar character in North-west 
Yorkshire. This book is no doubt the series of drawings 
made by Buckler for Dr. Whitaker, the learned historian. 
Many of the drawings have a special interest on account of 
their extreme accuracy, and the fact that many of the objects 
depicted have been greatly changed or have totally disap- 
peared since the date of their execution in about 1814. The 
book has been purchased by the Society. 

Mr. George Esdaile, C.E., read a paper on Roman Camps 
at Stockton Heath (or Wilderspool), and Hulme Wallfield, 
Cheshire, and at Ribchester, Lancashire. He said he had 
taken these camps together, as the main features of all are 
similar, and as a general description of the typical camp 
of the period was found to coincide with them. From 
certain evidence it could be argued that there must have been 
a conquest as well as an occupation of the three areas, at as 
early a date as that of Chester; an occupation of Hulme 
Wallfield, perhaps for temporary strategic purposes only, 
and of the two other sites for longer periods. In his con- 
cluding remarks, Mr. Esdaile said he begged to submit that 
these three sites present, in their several ways, features which 
at once show that the camps which existed upon them 
were of that uniform design which he had so often before 
described, that of Hyginus, which was in use in Britain down 
to A.D. 193. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which Dr. Colley 
March, J. Holme Nicholson, W. Harrison, Colonel Fishwick, 
and the Rev. T. Boston Johnstone took part 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society: The Rev. John Lomax, M.A., Messrs. Alfred 
Lancaster, J. J. Alexander, Samuel T. Woodhouse, James 
Wallace, E. N. Worthington, and David Johnston. 
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Saturday, May loth, 1890. \ 
TURTON TOWER AND CHURCH. 

About seventy members of the Society visited Turton 
Tower* and Church. The meiiibers, on arriving at the 
tower, assembled in front of the entrance, where Mr. James 
C. Scholes read a paper on the Old Hall and its successive 
owners. 

After the members had viewed the interior, the^ proceeded 
jfcp the church, where, in the unavoidable abseticeof Mr. 
Scholes, a paper written by him was read by Captain G. J. 
French. Mr. R, K. Freeman, architect, described the beautiful 
chancel, and reredos recently added to the church by the 
Knowles family of Swinton. 

On leaving the church, some of the party walked to 
Entwistle Old Hall. It contains a very curious ingle, pierced 
with small windows, and other interesting details. Tea was 
taken at the Chetham Arms, and afterwards an account of 
the old library in Turton Church (purchased out of money 
bequeathed by Humphrey Chetham for that purpose), as 
written by the late Gilbert J. French, F.S.A., and published 
by the Chetham Society, was read by his son, Captain French. 
Mr. G. G Yates, F.S.A., the honorary secretary, described 
the Druidical Circle on Chetham Close.f 



Tuesday* May 20th, 1890. 

COLDHOUSE CHAPEL, MANCHESTER. 

A visit was made to Coldhouse^ Chapel, Shudehill, Man- 
chester, under the leadership of Mr. C. T. Tallent-Bateman. 

■ ■ ■■ ■■ ■ 1 , ■ 1 1 ■ ■ -i 1 11 ■ t 

* The contents of Turton Tower, with the manorial rights and estates, were 
sold by auction in September; 1890* by Messrs. Lomax, Sons, and Wills, of 
Bolton. - 

f The Society previously visited Turton in 1885. See Transactions y vol. 
i&f p. 194. ., 
J 
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On arrival at the chapel, Mr. Esdaile was called to the chair. 
Mr. William Harrison exhibited some old documents relating 
to the surrounding property. 

Mr. Bateman gave a short account of this little-known 
place of worship. He said that with regard to the building 
its site is indicated by a figure of reference in Berry's map 
of Manchester, dated in 175 1. It is there numbered 49, and 
is called the "Anabaptists' meeting." The name "Cold- 
house" is derived from the name of the field on part of 
which the chapel is built The "cold" indicates the clayey, 
damp constitution of the soil; "house" is a corruption of the 
local term denominating the style of the ground. The entire 
etymology of the name "Coldhouse Chapel" might be best 
shown in a Latin phrase "capella fundamenti frigidi" — "the 
chapel of the cold foundation." 

Mr, Oliver Knott read the following paper: — The Cold- 
house Chapel is one of the three oldest sites now occupied 
as places of worship in the centre of Manchester, and some 
have claimed for it the second place, as being anterior 
to Cross Street Chapel. The last named was erected in 
1693-4, prior to which date the congregation had met in a 
building in the Coldhouse district. If this was on the site 
of the present chapel, then the claim must be granted. But 
that there were two chapels in this immediate locality in the 
middle of the eighteenth century is perfectly clear, for 
the Independents, who built Cannon Street in 1761, had 
occupied one. This is said to have been situated in Mayes 
Street, off Miller Street, and may have been the one 
which Henry Newcome used in 1662, when the Presbyte- 
rians were ejected from the Collegiate Church. The Man- 
chester Historical Recorder gives the date of the erection of 
the present Baptist chapel as 1740. Unfortunately, the 
older trust deeds are not available, but there was an appoint- 
ment of new trustees in 1748, and a Mr. James Winterbottom 
had then been pastor of the church some years. As a com- 
munity the Church refers back to the Rev. John Wigan, who 
was a minister at Birch Chapel from 1646 to 1653, and a 
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Baptist. In 1649 Mr. Wigan opened a hall for worship in 
one of the buildings connected with the "College," now the 
Chetham buildings and within a few paces of the "Cold- 
house." In this community a Rev. J. Jones and Mr. Edward 
Gathorne were leaders, and both of them, together with Mr. 
Wigan, are included in the list of those alleged to have been 
concerned in the attempted rising in Lancashire against the 
Stuart government in 1663. It would appear that this Mr. 
Jones was pastor of the church, since Mr. Newcome styles 
him the "Anabaptist minister," and in the secret report to 
Charles II. he is described as an "old pretended preacher." 
This is, of course, the opinion of an enemy. Dr. Gastrell, 
Bishop of Chester, in his Notitia Cestriensis mentions three 
Dissenting meeting houses as existing in this city at the 
early part of the eighteenth century — Cross Street Chapel, 
the Friends' Meeting House, in Jackson's Row, and the 
Baptist Chapel. The last named, if not on this actual site, 
must have been within a very short distance during the 
century prior to the building or re-erection in 1740. By the 
deed of 1748 the Coldhouse Chapel is described as "All that 
edifice or building with the appurtenances now used as and 
for a place of meeting of Protestant Dissenters for the public 
exercise of religious worship situate standing and being in a 
certain place in Manchester aforesaid commonly called or 
known by the name of the Coldarse" with the burial ground 
was conveyed upon trust "to permit and suffer the said edifice 
or building to be used and employed for and as a place of 
meeting or assembling of a particular church or congrega- 
tion of Protestants dissenting from the Church of England 
commonly distinguished or known by the name of Baptists 
for the free and public exercise of their divine and religious 
worship therein. Provided always that if at any time here- 
after the liberty toleration or indulgence granted by law to 
Protestants dissenting from the Church of England for the 
free public and undisturbed exercise of their religion shall 
be abrogated or taken away and the free exercise of such 
religion shall be restrained immediately upon such restraint 
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then this present indenture and the grant hereby made shall 
cease end and determine and be utterly void to all intents 
and purposes anything herein contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding." The minister of the Coldhouse Chapel 
at that time was Mr. James Winterbottom, who is supposed 
to have come from Saddleworth. He carried on a suc- 
cessful business as a pinmaker. The chapel was at that time 
vested solely in Mr. James Winterbottom as trustee, and a 
new appointment was effected in 1748. By this deed six 
new trustees were appointed, these being Messrs. John 
Winterbottom, Nathaniel Winterbottom, William Barlow, 
and Jos. Bealey, of the church there meeting, and Mr. 
William Leigh, a member of the ancient Baptist chapel, still 
existing at Warford, near Alderley Edge, and the popular 
Bacup minister, Rev. Joseph Piccop. The last named must 
have been a man of strong physique, and capable of enduring 
great fatigue, since he was accustomed to walk from Bacup to 
Manchester (at least twenty miles) for his preaching appoint- 
ments, and return the next day also on foot. Mr, James 
Winterbottom died in 1763, and was buried in the chapel 
grounds. After his death, a number of Mr. Piccop's adhe- 
rents formed a Baptist congregation in Tib Lane, but in 1765 
they united with the older community at Coldhouse. By 
the year 1769 the vacant pastorate had been supplied by the 
election of Mr. Edmund Clegg, who had been baptised by 
Mr. Piccop. Before a quarter of a century had passed all 
the seven trustees of 1748 were dead; and in May, 1772, a 
few months only before the death of Mr. Piccop, the second 
appointment took place. Mr. Joseph Piccop (therein spelled 
Pickop but signed "Piccop"), of Luff Clough, in Rossendale, 
gentleman, as surviving trustee then conveyed the trust 
premises to Messrs. John Livesley, Rowland Hunter, and 
Joseph Walley, all of Liverpool, John Oulton, of Yeadon, in 
the county of York, Henry Howarth, of Bury, and John 
Moult and Joshua Harmar, the last two named being 
members of the church. Of the new trustees of 1772, Mr. 
John Livesley was a leading Baptist of Liverpool, and Mr. 
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John Oulton, M. A., was a son of the minister of the original 
Byrom Street Chapel, in that city, afterwards St Stephen's 
(Church of England). For nearly half a century Mr. Oulton, 
junior, was pastor of the ancient church at Rawdon near 
Leeds. The most popular preacher the old Coldhouse ever 
had was Mr. John Sharp, a native of Oakham. So successful 
was his ministry that the chapel soon became too small to 
accommodate the hearers. This led to the erection in 1786 
of a chapel in Lever Street, concerning which a difficulty 
arose on the preparation of the trust deed, owing to some 
clause on the title. Finally, the chapel was sold to the 
Wesleyan Methodists, and a site was selected in Rochdale 
Road, then St. George's Road, on which the chapel now in 
use was erected in 1789. In one of the aisles of that edifice 
were buried Mr. Sharp and his successor, Mr. Hindle, a most 
eloquent preacher, who died in 1800. Of those who con- 
tinued to meet at the older chapel, one of the leaders was 
Mr. Benjamin Beddome, who became a member of the 
church in 18 14, and was elected a deacon in 18 17. He re- 
mained in that capacity half a century. In 1826 the old 
lantern roof fell in, and serious damage resulted. It was 
soon afterwards rebuilt, as stated on a stone in the front of 
the building. But the old pews were never replaced and 
valuable records were destroyed. Mr. William Jackson, 
was pastor during many years of this century, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Charles Roily. During this time several 
well-known Manchester families attended, among whom 
were those of Wilson and Birch. A member for many years, 
and one who took a warm interest in the place until his 
death, was Mr. George Wilson, the associate of Cobden and 
Bright in their anti-corn-law struggle. The Winterbottom 
family, so closely connected with Coldhouse Chapel during 
the last century, became extinct in 1868, notwithstanding 
their increased wealth and the numbers to which they had 
at one time grown. Mr. John Winterbottom had three sons, 
and a daughter, Elizabeth, who married Joseph Priestley, of 
the Fieldhead family, a relative of Dr. Priestley. She had 
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three children, but her brother, Dr. John Winterbottom, had 
ten, the eldest of whom was John Frederic Winterbottom, 
who married the Baroness Weld. The heir-at-law of the 
grandson of the Coldhouse Chapel trustee was advertised for 
in 1869, Mr. J. F. Winterbottom having died without issue, 
and possessed of large estates in Manchester, Yorkshire, 
Hants, and Berks. An action ensued at the Manchester 
assizes, in which Lord Herschell, Sir Charles Russell, and 
Dr. Aspland were engaged; and in 1877 the Court of Appeal 
gave judgment to the effect that no claimant had proved 
his descent from the father of the Coldhouse minister, 
though, had the chapel records contained any memoir of 
James Winterbottom, the result might have been different 
Belonging to the trust property were two cottages and an 
endowment of about £20 per annum, to be received by the 
minister. Why buildings have been allowed in the old 
burial ground it does not appear. But some years ago 
on their erection graves were dug up and several coffins 
unearthed, which were afterwards removed to Rochdale 
Road Cemetery, without the knowledge of the trustees, it 
should be stated. As an active church the Coldhouse com- 
munity has long ceased to exist, and those who still 
continue to meet there are getting fewer every year; but to 
them there are old associations in that quiet, all-but-forsaken 
meeting house which no modern building can ever possess, 
for it is the place in which generations of their ancestors 
have worshipped. In conclusion, Mr. Knott stated that the 
late Mr. R. W. Procter had gathered together much inte- 
resting matter in reference to this chapel, and had intended 
writing its history. 

After leaving Coldhouse Chapel the members visited 
the ancient hostelry of the Seven Stars, and examined 
the whole of the premises. 
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May 2%th to 31J/, 1890. 
FROM BARNARD CASTLE TO AYSGARTH. 

The annual Whitsuntide excursion of the Society was this 
year made into the north-west of Yorkshire. On Wednesday, 
May 28th, a party of members and friends numbering about 
forty, under the leadership of Messrs. H. H. Sales, G. 
Pearson, and J. Holme Nicholson, left Manchester by the 
Midland Railway for Barnard Castle, stopping for about two 
hours en route at Kirkby Stephen, where they visited the 
parish church, which contains, besides the fine altar tomb, 
with effigies of the first Lord Warton, the hero of Solway 
Moss, and his two wives, many fragments of early Norman 
date, including a portion of a cross with the figure of the 
devil bound in chains. Arriving at Barnard Castle, the 
castle was first visited. It was founded very early in the 
twelfth century by one of the Baliol family, from whom the 
castle and town have derived their names. Its situation 
commands lovely views along the valley of the Tees. The 
parish church and the new Bowes Museum were also visited. 
The latter is a stately pile of buildings built in the French 
style by the late Mr. Bowes, of Streatham Castle, intended 
partly for a residence and partly as a gallery for his large art 
collection. It is now given to the public as a free museum. 
A large number of the paintings are by his wife, the Countess 
Montalba, a French lady. There are some paintings by 
Dutch masters of great merit. 

On Thursday the party, under the friendly guidance of 
Mr. Bailey, of Barnard Castle, started early for Eggleston 
Abbey, formerly occupied by Praemonstratensian or White 
Canons. It lies on the right bank of the Tees, about two 
miles from Barnard Castle. There are many features of 
interest about the church, which is chiefly in the early Eng- 
lish style of architecture, with additions of later styles. The 
remains of the domestic buildings are tolerably extensive, 
but they give tokens of comparatively recent occupation, 
which have deprived them of their former monastic character. 
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A short drive further brought the party to the " meeting of 
the waters," /.*., of the Tees and the Greta. The scenery here 
has been the delight of artists of many generations. Turner 
himself has left many drawings of the scenery in this neigh- 
bourhood. Crossing the Dairy Bridge, Mortham Tower was 
sdon reached, an old castellated manor house of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. A few paces further, on the confines of 
Rokeby Park, stands a large, rich, Gothic tomb placed 
between two large elm trees. This tomb is alluded to by Sir 
Walter Scott in his poem of "Rokeby." The entire district, 
indeed, he has rendered classic ground, and as the party 
wended its way through the beautiful park and along the 
banks of the Greta, the vivid description of the scene which 
he has given was constantly present to their minds. 

The party next proceeded to Richmond. Here the first 
object of attraction was the castle, with its fine Norman keep 
standing one hundred feet high, the masonry as perfect as 
when it was completed by the builder soon after the Con- 
quest It is now occupied by the volunteers as a storehouse 
for arms. The view from the summit along the beautiful 
valley of the Swale will not soon be forgotten. The next 
visit was to the church, which has been nearly rebuilt by the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott. Unfortunately the distinguishing 
features of the old church have not been preserved. There 
is, however, some exceedingly beautiful screen and stall work 
which w;as brought from Easby Abbey at the Dissolution, 
and the repairs which it has undergone seem to have been 
carried out on the original lines. Next the Tower of the 
Grey Friars was visited. The priory was Franciscan, and 
little of the original building remains. It would seem that 
the intention was to rebuild the church entirely, but the storm 
which .broke over the monastic institutions in the sixteenth 
century surprised the monks before they could carry out 
their full designs, and the tower alone remains of the new 
work projected. 

Friday morning was devoted to a visit to Easby Abbey, 
founded in 1152, like Eggleston for Praemonstratensian 
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Canons. Here the party were guided over the ruins by the 
Rev. W. Palmer, vicar of Easby, whose lucid explanations 
were greatly appreciated. The parish church of Easby, 
which stands close to the abbey, is full of interest, notably 
so in the frescoes, which have been found underneath the 
coating of whitewash which formerly disfigured the chancel 
walls. The subjects embraced the several events in the life 
of Christ, of the creation and fall of man, and emblems of 
the four seasons. Leaving Richmond about half-past eleven, 
carriages were taken through a part of Swaledale, and over 
the moors to Leyburn, visiting Downholme Church on the 
way. Then a long afternoon was spent in visiting Spenni- 
thorne Church, Jervaulx Abbey, Middleham Castle, and an 
exceedingly fine British or Saxon camp about a quarter of 
a mile south of the castle, and Coverham Abbey. 

On Saturday morning a beautiful walk was taken along 
the Shawl, a limestone terrace overlooking the Wensleydale 
Valley, and commanding extensive and beautiful views. 
Leaving Leyburn, Wensley Church was first visited. It 
possesses most interesting features. Proceeding up the 
valley, a drive through Bolton Park brought the visitors to 
Bolton Castle, the place of confinement of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and soon to Aysgarth, whence train was taken to 
Hawes Junction, and thence by the Midland to Manchester. 
During Friday afternoon and Saturday, Mr. W. Home, 
F.G.S., of Leyburn, acted as guide, and his disinterested 
services and kind attention contributed much to the enjoy- 
ment of the party, and the weather was everything that 
could be wished for. 



Thursday ', June $tk> 1890. 

ST. MARY'S CHURCH, MANCHESTER. 

A large number of members of the Society visited St 
Mary's Church, Manchester, which is about to be demolished, 
and the site, together with the graveyard, handed over to 
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the Manchester Corporation by the Dean and Canons of 
Manchester, to be used as an open space. The members 
were much shocked to see the dilapidated state of the in- 
terior of the sacred edifice. The registers of the church 
were examined with much interest. Mr. John Owen (" Old 
Mortality") pointed out and described the most interesting 
gravestones. 

A meeting was held in the church, Mr. C. W. Sutton 
presiding. Mr. A. Nicholson exhibited two curious old 
engravings of the church. 

Mr. J. J. Alexander (churchwarden) read the following 
paper on the Parish Church of St Mary's, Parsonage, Man- 
chester: In 1727, on account of the population extending 
westwards from St. Ann's towards the banks of the Irwell, 
it was determined to build a church on the Parsonage 
Green, but it was not till 1753 that an Act of Parliament 
was obtained for building the same by the wardens and 
fellows of the Collegiate Church of Christ. On April 24th 
of that year tenders were advertised for its erection, when 
the following notice was issued : " Whereas a new church is 
intended to be erected with all convenient expedition in the 
Parsonage in Manchester according to the plan and dimen- 
sions of the Parish Church of Knotsford, in the county of 
Chester, except that it will be cased with stone, this is to 
give notice to all persons desirous of being employed in the 
same, to send their proposals, in writing, for furnishing and 
working the several articles of stone, brick, timber, and slate, 
&c, to the Warden or any of the Fellows of the College in 
Manchester, on or before the 24th day of June next; and 
whereas the said Warden and Fellows are empowered by 
Act of Parliament to grant building leases for 40 years, 
renewable every twenty-one years at a fine, certain land, 
about 100 yards in length and thirty-one in breadth, on the 
south side of the said Parsonage, any person or persons 
willing to treat and contract for the same may apply to the 
Warden and Fellows aforesaid." The foundation stone was 
laid Monday, July 16th, 1753, by the Rev. Richard Assheton, 
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sen., rector of Middleton (afterwards appointed warden of 
the Collegiate Church, in succession to Dr. Peploe, who died 
October 22nd, 1787), assisted by the Revs. Thomas Moss 
and Thomas Foxley, " in the presence of a great many 
worthy gentlemen, and amidst the acclamations of some 
thousands of spectators." The church was consecrated on 
the Feast of St. Michael and All Angels, 1756, by the Hon. 
R. Drummond, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, the Bishop of 
the diocese, Dr. Edmund Keene, of Chester, not being able 
to attend the ceremony. " The first rector, the Rev. Thomas 
Foxley, Fellow of the Collegiate Church, preached a most 
learned and suitable sermon to the occasion, from a text in 
the fourth chapter of Genesis, and the latter part of verse 26, 
' Then began men to call upon the name of the Lord.' The 
trustees named in the Act were John Bradshaw, Robert 
Booth, Edward Greaves, Miles Bower, sen., Thomas Birch, 
William Starkie, and Charles Newdigate, gentlemen, all of 
Manchester aforesaid." In the Manchester Iris, May 17th, 
1823, appears the following: "We extract the following 
particulars from Mr. Aston's Picture of Manchester. This 
elegant church, situated between Deansgate and the River 
Irwell, is of the Doric order; has a spire steeple 186 feet 
high, universally and deservedly admired for its elegance 
and fine proportions, though in point of architectural 
regularity it is faulty, being of no particular or acknowledged 
order. The architect has been accused of not being learned 
in his profession, but if it is deficient in regularity, like the 
dramas of the immortal Shakspere, it rises superior to rule, 
and will be admired as long as a taste for the really beautiful 
is inherent in those who observe it. The lantern is particu- 
larly striking. It is composed of eight Ionic pillars, which 
support the spire (the highest in the town), surmounted by 
a large globe, upon which, instead of a wind vane, is placed 
a massy cross, which, as well as the globe, is gilt." This 
spire was designed by Gibbs. The ball and cross were of 
sheet copper, the former two feet diameter and sixty pounds 
weight, the latter six feet by five feet eight inches and about 
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one hundred and sixty pounds weight, the portion of the 
bar between the ball and cross is from two to three yards in 
length. On December 6th, 1822, the ball and cross were 
blown into a horizontal position, and remained so till May 
6th, 1823, when their removal was effected by the ingenuity 
and courage of an individual, Francis Wootton, of Notting- 
ham. In 1854, the spire was taken down on account of its 
insecure state, " as during high gales it was often seen to 
shake, and eventually it assumed a leaning position, similar 
to the spire of Chesterfield. It was taken down under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. P. Holden. In a note in the 
Manchester Courier \ January 31st, 1876, St. Mary's is said 
to be built of Runcorn stone. 

The registers of the church are complete, and in all 
twenty-three volumes. 

Baptisms from 1756-1812 (}£) 

„ 1813-1853 (1) \2y 2 vols. 

„ 1853-1888 (April 1st) 

Marriages from 1 807-1 888 {^J^uSJ 8 ^ l8 
Burials from 1754-1812 



j 



1813-1834 (I) >2j4 „ 

1834-1871 (1) ) 

Rectors. Appointed. Died. 

Rev. John Gatley (died 

shortly after appointment) I75& 1756. 

Rev. Thomas Foxley - - Nov. 12, 1756. Oct. 17, 1761. 
Rev. Charles Downes, M.A., 

Fellow Ch. Ch. - - - - Nov. 12, 1761. Oct 31, 1763. 
Rev. James Bayley, M.A., 

F. Ch. Ch. (resigned 1773) Mar. 28, 1764. Nov. 13, 1808. 
Rev. Humphrey Owen - - Nov. 16, 1773. Nov. 12, 1790. 
Rev. Richard Assheton, jun., 

M.A., Fellow Ch. Ch. - - May 18, 1791. Jan. 18, 1794. 
Rev. Maurice Griffith, D.D., 

Chap, and F. Ch. Ch. - - Feb. 17, 1794. March 1, 1798. 
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Rectors. Appointed. Died. 

Rev. Doming Rasbotham, 
M.A., Fellow Ch. Ch. - - June 29, 1798. Jan. 18, 1804. 

Rev. John Gatliffe, M. A., Fel- 
low Ch. Ch. Dec, 1804. Nov. 20, 1843. 

Rev. Edmund Lane, M.A. - 1843. 1858. 

Rev. Ernest Augustus Lang, 

M.A. — Mar. 5, 1872. 

Rev. Thomas Lewis Beddoes, 

M.A., LL.D., &c. - - -Oct, 1872. Nov. 25, 1880. 

Rev. Charles Atkinson - - Feb. 19, 1881. Resigned 

May 9, 1888. 

Rev. Canon Tonge, M.A. - Nov. 6, 1888. 

In the Manchester Guardian, 1st March, 1870, is given a 
list of collections made in Manchester churches for the 
funds of the Infirmary in 1774. St. Mary's contributed 
£24. is. 3^d., and St. Ann's £ig. 4s. 8d. In the same 
article is given the results of collections made in February, 
1792, for the same object, among which are : St. Mary's, 
Rev. John Alexander, M.A., curate, £94. 12s. io^d.; St. 
Ann's, Rev. Rowland Sandford, M.A., rector, £87. 6s. 3 J^d. 

Upon the organ, in the west gallery, is affixed a silver 
plate with this inscription : " This organ was presented to 
the congregation of St. Mary's Church by Holland Ackers, 
Esq., Bank, near Manchester, Anno Dom. MDCCXCIV.;" and 
on the reverse, "This organ was rebuilt and enlarged by 
the voluntary contributions of the congregation, A.D. 1829. 
John Gatliffe, A.M., rector; Richard Bassnett, A.M., curate; 
William Clarke, Samuel Berry, churchwardens. 

There are but two plain mural tablets in the church. The 
one at the east end of the south aisle is to the memory of a 
distinguished resident of Manchester, the record of which is 
worthy of preservation : — 

Sacred to the memory of "John Ferriar, M.D., who died on the 
4th of February, 1815, and of Barbara, his wife, who died on the 
1 8th of March, 1800. Also of their eldest son, Thomas Ilderton 
Ferriar, Colonel in the Colombian Army, who was mortally wounded 
in the battle of Carabolo, on the 24th June, 1841, and died at 
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Valencia on the 17th July following. And of their youngest son, 
John Ferriar, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Battalion of Carabolo, who 
died at Pasto, in Colombia, on the 18th of March, 1829. Also of 
their third son, Arthur Edward William, who died at Wandsworth, 
in Surrey, on the 20th of February, 1835. And of their second son, 
Alexander, Prothonotary and Registrar on the Equity and Admiralty 
side of the Supreme Court of Judicature, Bombay, who died at St. 
Helena, on the 27th December, 1836. 

The other, in the north aisle, is as follows : — 

To the memory of William Clarke, seventeen years Warden of 
this Church, and fifty years a Visitor of its Sunday School. Died 
15th June, 1840, aged 68 years. 

He was an honest man, a sincere Christian, kind to the poor, and 
his virtues gained him the respect and esteem of all who knew him. 

It is interesting to note that three such eminent men as 
John Ferriar, Charles White, and Samuel Hibbert, after- 
wards Hibbert-Ware, were seatholders in this 'church. 

The communion plate is nearly three hundred ounces in 
weight, and consists of two large flagons ; two chalices ; 
one paten, eleven inches diameter; two patens, seven inches 
diameter; one alms dish, fifteen inches diameter; all silver. 

The mace, in the shape of a mitre, used at this church 
bears a hall mark, which indicates that it was made in 
London in the year 181 3-14. The two wardens' staves bear 
the words, " Saint Mary's, July 19th, 1821." 

The following entries, taken from the register of burials, 
show that the churchyard was used before the church was 
opened : — 

1754. Feb. 2. Sarah, daughter to Miles Bower, Junr, • £1.1.0 

New grave, removed from St. Ann's. 
1 756. Feb. 22. Miles Bower - 10 . o 

Old grave. 
„ Oct. 10. John Gee, Junr. £1.1.0 

New grave, removed from St. Ann's. 

The last burial was January 31st, 1871, Benjamin Wheeler; 
the previous one, June 22nd, 1868, Samuel Simpson, by 
Rev. E. A. Lang. The following entry also occurs in the 
same register: — "N.B. October 2nd, 1783. The first of the 
duties on burials, 3 d -" 
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Mr. Thomasson said his family was buried in the church- 
yard, and he would like to know if their graves were to be 
handed over at twopence per yard. He thought some effort 
should be made to preserve the gravestones. 

Mr. Alexander replied that twopence a yard referred not 
to the churchyard, but to the site of the church. It was a 
stipulation that the gravestones were not to be touched.* 

The members afterwards visited " Stage Buildings," by 
the river side, off Parsonage, where in former days rowing 
boats could be hired. They subsequently examined the 
arches of old " Hanging Bridge," which have been laid bare 
during the demolition of an old building in Cateaton Street 
It was arranged that photographs of these interesting re- 
mains of Old Manchester should be taken. 

[The following report is taken from the Manchester 
Examiner and Times: — 

The last service was held in St. Mary's Church on Saturday, October 4th, 
189a The congregation filled the centre seats and a few of the side pews. 
Canon Tonge, the rector of St Mary's, conducted the service, which consisted of 
the singing of two hymns, a prayer, the reading of scripture, and a few words 
appropriate to the occasion by Canon Tonge. A sepulchral gloom has filled 
the church since the window cleaning ceased. Most of the light was obtained 
through the shattered panes that have been the targets of stone-throwing boys. 
The painted window above the altar was mellowed more by dirt than by time, 
and the blackened plaster of the roof was blistered by neglect. Between the 
gallery and the roof wooden supports were fixed to keep the crazy structure 
together. The organ has long been taken to pieces. The only bright objects 
in the place were the communion plate and wardens' staves. Even the old 
Bible that lay on the reading desk was a victim to the general neglect, and 
this was touchingly exemplified. Canon Tonge suddenly came to a stop in 
his reading; the rest of the chapter was missing. A fresh Bible had to be 
borrowed. 

In his address Canon Tonge said he simply wanted to say a few words in 
explanation of the position in which they stood in closing that church, and 
becoming, as it was called, the united parish of St. Ann's and St. Mary's. He 
had had little to do with the initiation of the movement for the removal of the 
church, although as one whose ancestors were buried there he could not but 
feel deeply interested in anything that was done to the church or the churchyard. 

* Mr. John Owen, in a communication to the Secretary, states that the num- 
ber of gravestones in the churchyard is 985. Mr. Alexander, however, points 
out that on one of the gravestones there is the number 997. 
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More than that, as a man born and brought up in Manchester, he could not but feel 
Interested in anything that related to so old a church as St. Mary's was. When 
he looked back over the thirty years of his connection with the church, he found 
f hat the state of things with regard to the parish was not altogether satisfactory, 
owing to the neglect into which it was allowed to fall, from the anticipation of 
its removal. It was felt that one thing or another should be done— either the 
church should be restored or it should be removed. There could, therefore, be 
no interest in restoring a church that was to be taken away. That was the 
state of things at the time he was placed in the position he occupied when the 
Act of Parliament was passed. The pulling down of a church was by no means 
an unprecedented thing in Manchester. Several churches had been removed, 
and the only difference between them and St. Mary's was that the removal in 
their case was effected in a quiet manner. He was sure that those who took 
part in obtaining the Act of Parliament and in carrying out its provisions were 
acting in a way that would remove scruples from many minds. The Act 
secured that both the site of the church and the churchyard should be made an 
open space, of which the corporation were to have charge. It was expressly 
provided that the dead should not be disturbed, that they should lie where they 
were laid by loving ones in the past As to windows or mural monuments, 
those who erected them had the power to remove them, and if they were not so 
removed they were to be taken to the church of St. Ann's and carefully pre- 
served. With regard to other things of value, express provision was made for 
their removal to some other church. St. Mary's parish was not destroyed. It 
became the united parish of St. Ann's and St. Mary's, each having its own 
proper existence, one clergyman having the cure of souls in both. Each was a 
distinct parish. The churchwardens would be elected annually, and all the 
lights and privileges of the parish would be preserved. 

At the conclusion of the service a procession was formed to St Ann's 
Qhurch. The principals gathered round the font near the entrance, and an 
interesting ceremony took place. Mr. J. R. Hampson and Mr. J. J. Alexander, 
the churchwardens of St. Mary's, formally asked the concurrence of the rector 
and churchwardens of St. Ann's in the placing in their custody the font of St. 
Mary's, the silver plate, communion table, organ, bell, registers of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, and other documents. Mr. John Wise, on behalf of the 
churchwardens, expressed concurrence, and the Rev. Canon Tonge welcomed, 
the new comers. 

The singing of the hymn, "How amiable are thy tabernacles," concluded 
the proceedings*} 



Saturday, June 14th, iZgo. 

VISIT TO THE SHIP CANAL AT EASTHAM. 

On Saturday, June 14th, the members of the Manchester 
Literary Club and the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
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Society joined in a visit to the Ship Canal works at East- 
ham, under the leadership of Alderman W. H. Bailey. The 
weather was beautiful, and the large party, numbering over 
one hundred and forty, enjoyed a most favourable oppor- 
tunity of examining a considerable portion of the works in 
progress in the section from Eastham to Ellesmere Port. 
The party had special facilities in being conveyed along the 
route in trucks, and were able to view the works and the 
surrounding landscape to advantage. Careful inspection 
was made of the storm gates, the vast piers and walls of 
concrete and masonry which form the locks, and of the 
remarkable engineering undertaking at Ellesmere Port, 
where what was described as quite a forest of timber is 
being driven down into the sand as piles, to form the back- 
bone of an immense concrete wall, fifteen feet thick. This 
will shut out the waters of the estuary from those of the 
Ship Canal. 

After tea a meeting was held at the Eastham Ferry Hotel, 
Mr. George Milner presiding, when Alderman Bailey gave 
an interesting sketch of the history of the undertaking, 
concluding with a lucid statement of striking statistics con- 
cerning the number of men, engines, and other agencies and 
appliances engaged, the vast quantities of material used, 
and of earth and rock removed. 

On the motion of Mr. J. T. Foard, seconded by Mr. 
Thomas Letherbrow, a hearty vote of thanks was given to 
Alderman Bailey for his address, and to the directors of the 
Ship Canal Company for their courtesy in affording every 
facility to the societies. 



Monday > June 23rd, 1890. 

BAGULEY HALL AND WYTHENSHAWE. 

A number of members of the Society had an evening 
ramble round Wythenshawe. Meeting at Northenden 
Church the party proceeded through the village, along 
K 
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Gibb Lane — formerly called Saxfield Lane, the field of the 
" knife " or " weapon/' supposed to have been the scene of 
battle in olden times, and marked with crossed swords in a 
seventeenth-century map kept at Wythenshawe — and so 
reached Baguley Hall. 

Mr. W. Harrison here read a paper on the Hall and its 
history. 

Mr. Thomas Worthington (steward of the Tatton estates) 
explained the alterations and repairs he had made to the 
hall thirty-five years ago, and showed the indications there 
were of one end of the hall having been partially burnt, 
although there was no account or tradition of any fire. At 
the south end there was formerly a magnificent staircase, 
which was taken to Wythenshawe when the late Mr. Tatton 
was a minor. Mr. Worthington called attention to the tim- 
ber used in the construction of the building, which, after 
nearly six hundred years, was as sound as ever, except in 
one place, where unfortunately thirty-five years ago it had 
been attempted to protect it by exterior stone slabs, with 
the result q( excluding ventilation and causing the wood to 
rot. He explained how he proposed to replace this by an 
oaken plank twenty-eight feet long. He also exhibited the 
plans for the intended restoration of the porch, replacing 
mistaken alterations of past times by features more in con- 
formity with what is now known to be the original character 
of the building. On leaving the hall Mr. Worthington 
pointed out the remains of the moat which originally 
existed on one of the four sides, and which had been par- 
tially destroyed when the adjacent railway was made by the 
contractors taking away and using the soil of part of the 
banks. The hall being erected on sloping ground a com- 
plete moat could not exist, but the remaining three sides 
were protected by earthworks, the last trace of which had 
been removed early in this century by the father of the 
present tenant of the hall farm. 

After leaving Baguley, Mr. Worthington conducted the 
party, by permission of Mr. Tatton, through Wythenshawe 
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Park to the Mount, passing en route and inspecting the 
latest addition to Wythenshawe Hall, a smoke room, erected 
in 1889, in very artistic style, with solid oak beams, and 
ornamented outside by three rows of quatrefoil wood 
carving, and a finial reproduced from an old black and 
white building in Northenden. 

A pleasant ramble was brought to a close by a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Worthington, proposed by Mr. Sales, and 
seconded by Mr. Guest 



Saturday \ June 2%tk % 1890. 
VISIT TO OLDHAM. 

A party of members of the Society paid a visit to 
Oldham, and inspected various places of interest in the 
locality. They arrived at Werneth Station from Manchester 
shortly before two o'clock, and were met by Mr. Samuel 
Andrew, the Rev. J. D'Ombrain, Mr. John Crompton, 
Councillor Nield, and others. 

The first halt after leaving the railway station was at 
Werneth Hall, where descriptive programmes were handed 
round of this and the other places to be visited. 

Mr. Andrew said : From time immemorial Werneth has 
been the seat of the lord of the manor of Oldham, or, 
as Fuller calls this personage, the "chief lord of Oldham." 
The original homestead is said to have been of wood, and 
was destroyed by fire on the 20th May, 1456, when the 
greater part of the Werneth evidences were also destroyed. 
No traces are known to exist of the building which pre- 
ceded the present old hall, or what is left of it It was 
erected probably late in the reign of Elizabeth, or early in 
that of James I. Following traces left of the old building, 
the southern front would present an appearance similar to 
the sketch in dotted lines. Up to the middle of the four- 
teenth century Werneth was the home of the de Werneths 
and Oldhams, when it passed by marriage to the Cudworths, 
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who lived here for over three centuries. Late in the 
seventeenth century the hall and estate were sold to Sir 
Ralph Ashton, of Middleton, on whose death in 1716 it 
became the property of Thomas Lister, of Gisburn Park, 
Esquire, whose descendant, afterwards Lord Ribblesdale, 
sold the estate in 1795 to John Lees, of Church Lane, 
Oldham, Esquire, for £30,000, in whose family the lordship 
of the manor is still vested. The old hall is now the 
property of S. R. Piatt, Esq. Mr. Andrew added: Mr. 
William Pullinger, of this town, has examined the place, and 
writes as follows: "Architecturally, little perhaps can be 
said of the ancient hall of Werneth. Successive alterations 
have so far mutilated and modernised it that it is very 
difficult now to realise the fair proportions of this once 
stately mansion as it came from the hands of the builders 
of the later days of Good Queen Bess or King James I., or 
even as it appeared in the opening decades of the present 
century. Such of the old work as remains is very good in 
style and of excellent workmanship, as a careful examination 
of the well-proportioned five and six light windows, with 
their usual mullion transoms, and the usual drip mouldings 
running over their tops, will abundantly testify. The west 
wing of the original building — the gable of which faces 
south — is almost intact. Recessed from this is a modern 
brick extension, connecting it on the east with a lofty barn- 
like structure in stone. This recess is modern, but there is 
another gable end with corner stones and windows, identical 
in style with those of the west wing. It is, however, some 
four or five feet wider, to allow for a doorway absent in the 
other wing, over which is a two-light window. Moreover, it 
is not completely in line with the other part, but stands 
back somewhat. If, as seems probable, this is the remains 
of the old eastern wing, its position is to be accounted for 
by the fact that these old builders studied harmony rather 
than uniformity. If, in imagination, we add this eastern 
wing, with gable and finial complete, and corresponding 
with that on the west, and connected by the recessed part, 
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agreeing in style, but not so lofty, we then begin to realise 
the not unusual style of Jacobean mansion, not wanting in 
dignity, and one which, in its pristine condition, would befit 
the Cudworths of Werneth." Continuing, Mr. Andrew said 
that Werneth Hall answered to the plans of other old houses 
in the county. The lower wing contained the kitchen, as 
was evidenced by the large open fireplace, perhaps the 
largest in the district, reminding us of some of the fireplaces 
seen in Jervaulx. This part was cellared, and would con- 
tain the pantry and the servants' apartments. The middle 
portion of the hall would be known as the great hall, and 
probably would be of wood, seeing that it was so thoroughly 
destroyed. The higher wing would contain the family 
apartments, the solar, and other private rooms. With 
regard to the manor attached to the hall, the history of it 
was bound up in the history of the town. There could be 
no doubt that the manorial court was held there at one 
time ; the conditions on which the various farms under the 
manor were held were those usual to court leets, namely, 
that the tenants paid suit and service in the shape of 
heriots, fat hens at Christmas and fat capons at Easter, and 
also did boon shearing, of which there was abundant proof 
in the old leases. There could be no doubt that the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem had great power and 
influence within the manor. Two estates were directly 
connected with the order — one, that of Coldhurst, which 
paid a rent charge of fourpence halfpenny to the order, and 
the other, that of Horsedge, which estate was formerly sur- 
rounded by seven St John's crosses. No doubt one of the 
former lords of the manor was either a Crusader or a great 
supporter of the movement. With regard to the people who 
had lived at Werneth, perhaps the most important personage 
was Judge Thomas Cudworth, who lived during the time of 
the Commonwealth. He had the power of life and death in 
liis hands, and sat in judgment on the elder Penn and 
Venables when they returned from their unsuccessful cam- 
paign against Hispaniola. Mr. Andrew afterwards read a 
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copy of an old Latin epitaph, which was inscribed on the 
tombs of the Cudworths in Oldham, now destroyed, a trans- 
lation of which can be found in Butterworth's history. 

Mr. John Crompton confirmed Mr. Andrew with regard 
to Coldhurst, which he said was now in the possession of his 
family. They had paid these Jerusalem rents up to the 
beginning of the present century. They were only de- 
manded every twenty years, and the last they paid was to 
Bamber Gascoyne, lord of the manor of Much Woolton, 
into which family the Marquis of Salisbury married. He 
had no doubt that the present Marquis of Salisbury was 
really the owner of the rent, which had not been claimed 
since about 1820, but which he would be happy to pay if 
the claims were made. 

After the hall had been carefully viewed, Mr. Nicholson 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. S. R. Piatt for his kindness 
in allowing the privilege. Mr. Taylor seconded the pro- 
position, which was carried. 

Proceeding, the party went on to Chamber. Mr. 
Andrew called attention to the facts mentioned in the pro- 
gramme. Chamber had a historical record of over six hun- 
dred years, one Adam de Tetlow, near Manchester, 
having married Eva, the granddaughter of Adam de 
Oldham de Eccles sometime in the thirteenth century. 
The deed granting Chamber to Richard, the grandson of 
Adam de Tetlow, bears date 14 Edward II. (1320). The 
older portion of Chamber Hall seems to have been built 
about the same time as the barn (1640), replacing a much 
older structure. The newer portion was probably built as 
an enlargement of the old hall, perhaps in the reign of 
Queen Anne or George I. The barn was built in 1640, as 
proved by a stone, evidently in situ, engraven with the 
initials and date (G. W. 1640 I. W.) placed over the arched 
doorway which faces the hall. These initials are probably 
those of George and Jane Wood — George Wood having 
married Jane, the daughter and heiress of Robert Tetlow, 
and thus acquired the estate in her sole right. John Wood, 
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son of George and Jane Wood, as sole heir, joined with his 
father in the sale of the hall and estate to Henry Wrigley 
in 1646. Henry Wrigley employed numerous artisans in 
the trade of fustian making, and converted part of the out- 
buildings of his hall into a warehouse. This warehouse, which 
was evidently at one time part of a barn, bears the initials 
and date over one of the doorways — H. W., 1648. Henry 
Wrigley was high sheriff of Lancashire in 165 1. His grand- 
daughter Martha became heiress of Chamber, and marrying 
Joseph Gregge, of Chester, 1680, the estate passed into the 
Gregge family. Captain Benjamin Gregge, son of Joseph 
and Martha Gregge, was high sheriff of Lancashire in 1722. 
He perhaps enlarged the hall and erected the front portion 
of the present building. He died in 1740. His son Edward 
became heir by devise of the Hopwood estates. Chamber 
is still the property of the Gregge Hopwoods. There is an 
ancient ingle nook in the farmhouse portion of the hall, 
which was evidently at one time lighted by a small window. 
Mr. Andrew added the following additional facts of interest 
in connection with Chamber: Chamber is rich in historical 
lore, stretching back over some six hundred years of our 
local and national history. It throws light on many sub- 
jects which are but imperfectly understood by the general 
reader. The first mention I can find of Chamber is early 
in the fourteenth century. The Tetlows lived at Chamber 
for over three hundred years in good repute and lineal 
descent. There is a pedigree of the Tetlow family compiled 
by Percival, of Royton Hall, which, though not complete, 
enables us to trace the history of the homestead. One 
important period is during the reign of Henry VIII., when 
we find Chamber and other homesteads connected with 
trade. This was very likely the birth of our local woollen 
industry. The old taxing lists are preserved, and we find 
the names of the Tetlows among those who paid taxes to 
Henry VIII. Shakspere alludes to the effect of these taxa- 
tions on trade and population in his play of Henry VIII. 
Queen Katharine tells the king that "your subjects are in 
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great grievance;" then, turning to Wolsey, adds, "My 
good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches most bitterly on 
you, as putter on of these exactions, yet the king, our 
master . . . even he escapes not" Norfolk tells how that 
the clothiers "not able to maintain the many to them longing, 
have put off their spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, who 
. . . compelled by hunger . „ . are all in uproar;" and Queen 
Katharine goes on to state "that through these commissions 
the sixth part of the subjects' substance was levied : this 
makes bold mouths . . . and cold hearts freeze allegiance 
in them — their curses now live where their prayers did." 
Among the taxpayers of this period was John Tetlow, of 
Chamber, who paid on an income of £24 derived from 
goods, 33 Henry VIII., probably woollen goods of some 
kind. It was from Chamber that Thomas Chadderton 
married his wife Joan, the mother of Lawrence Chadderton, 
to whom we are greatly indebted for the revision of King 
James's Bible, and for whom Emmanuel College was built at 
Cambridge. We get a peep into the interior of the old 
homestead in the year 161 1, when an inventory was taken 
of the goods and chattels of Richard Tetlow. Among other 
things, besides white "yarn," and flax, and spinning wheels, we 
find mention of a caliver, two great bills, a yew bow and a 
quiver, a crossbow — arms which, in old times, were for use as 
well as ornament Passing over some periods of minor 
interest, when Chamber was held by the Woods, we come 
to notice the influence of Henry Wrigley on the trade of 
Oldham. He was a prosperous dealer in fustians composed 
of linen yarn and cotton weft, spun from Cyprus or Smyrna 
cotton, and sometimes from woollen weft This Henry 
Wrigley may be deemed one of the parents of the Oldham 
cotton manufacture, at that time purely a domestic industry. 
It is said that the more prudent and frugal of Henry 
Wrigley's hands, together with such farmers as had saved a 
little money, dazzled with the prospects of profit afforded 
by the new trade, gladly got an insight into the art and 
mystery of fustian making, and became manufacturers. 
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Henry Wrigley took an important part in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Oldham during the Commonwealth. He had a 
great controversy with John Lake, afterwards Bishop 
Lake, whose cottage in Chadderton still remains. Per- 
haps Henry Wrigley's part in these affairs was a little in 
excess of what was approved by such men as Milton. I 
can only refer you to the printed letters of Bishop Lake, 
and to the charges made against him by Henry Wrigley for 
a fuller account. This controversy, I consider, a good illus- 
tration of Hudibras and of John Milton when the latter says 
" new presbyter is but old priest writ large." Returning to 
Chamber, Henry Wrigley became a wealthy man. He was 
an executor under the will of Humphrey Chetham. Newcome 
says he was a great tradesman and a "knowing man," and tells 
us, moreover, that he and his wife could not " hit it to live 
quietly and comfortably together, but lived a secret perpetual 
unkindness. It pleased the Lord eminently to testify against 
this miscarriage of theirs and want of mutual forbearance, 
for he was necessitated to go to London, and left his wife 
weak at home. She died, and upon the news of her death 
he was suddenly taken in his warehouse, and sickened and 
died and they never came together more, but were parted 
thus in their place of death." We have an interesting note 
of a celebrated beauty, who probably once lived here about 
the year 1709, Mrs. Gregge, who is spoken of as having an 
acute judgment, a lively wit, an engaging behaviour, an air 
of pleasantness in her countenance, and justly deserving the 
character given by Lord Lansdowne to his beloved Myra: 

All that is lovely, noble, good, we see, 
All, beauteous Myra, all bound up in thee. 

In contrast with this couplet there is written on one of the 

window panes of Chamber Hall the following couplet: — 

Woman's a fine, gay weed, a gilded pill, 
A dear, d— d, pretty, necessary ill. 

It is said that one of the Gregges served as a substitute in 
the army for Mr. Robert Hopwood during the Scotch 
rebellion of 1745, and in consideration of this service Mr. 
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Hopwood, being without heirs, devised the estate, after the 
death of his lady, to Mr. Gregge and his family. Near to 
Chamber Hall is Cashgate Cottage, represented in the pro- 
gramme. It is a specimen of what the Oldham cottage was 
formerly. Many like it standing in the main street of 
Oldham remained to the beginning of the present century. 
A move was next made to Hathershaw Hall. This 
building, more properly Hasleshaw Hall, was the home 
of the Sandifords for many generations. Edward Sandiford, 
a friend of Henry Wrigley's and a Puritan, lived here during 
the Commonwealth, and was a member of the Manchester 
Classis. The house is probably Elizabethan, if not earlier. 

S 

The initials and date, ~ M 1694, to be found on a door- 
head in a newer portion of the building, are probably those 
of the Sidebottoms, who once had possession of the hall 
and estate. 

Soon after five o'clock the visitors left Hathershaw, 
although rain was descending heavily, and a wish was ex- 
pressed to go on the old Roman road from Copster Hill. 
Mr. Andrew explained that Whitaker and Butterworth both 
described the Roman road as going through Mr. Kershaw's 
(now Mr. Broome's) kitchen, Croft-fold, and over Gatefield. 
Mr. Thompson Watkin also says: "In 1857 I detected here 
and there slight remains of it in this course as far as the Gate- 
field, but before it reaches Glodwick there is a fragment of 
it, overlooked apparently by both Whitaker and Butterworth, 
called Honeywell Lane [Honey Way Lane]. Some three 
years ago, when applied to by the officers of the Ordnance 
Survey, I gave the opinion that this lane, from its formation 
and course, was a part of the Roman road, and I believe it 
has since been adopted by them. This fragment is nearly 
half a mile in length. The road itself forms part of the 
2nd Iter of Antonine." An additional interest was lent to 
the inspection of the track of the old Roman road by the 
fact that it was known that some three hundred coins had 
been discovered within a stone's throw from the road, and 
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most of these coins were to be exhibited that evening at the 
Free Library. Mr. Andrew then led the way along Honey- 
well Lane, properly called "Honeyway" Lane, and this was 
"certified" by some of the gentlemen well skilled in such 
lore to be undoubtedly part of the Roman highway. When 
the visitors came to the park, Mr. Andrew pointed out where 
the silver denarius of the age of Domitian was found when 
the girls' playground was being made. The old stocks 
and portion of the gargoyles from the old church were 
examined. A stoppage was made at the big boulder, and, 
although a drenching shower of rain was falling, the party 
gathered round whilst Councillor Nield addressed to them a 
few words explaining where the boulder was brought from, 
and mentioning that it was the largest in Lancashire. 

Having taken tea at the Freemasons' Club, the party 
adjourned to the Free Library, where an interesting exhibi- 
tion of old coins, local books, pictures, &c, had been got 
together and arranged by Mr. Hand. From the resources 
of the library itself a number of old printed pamphlets, and 
books written by local men were produced. A handbill in 
the shape of a skit, purporting to be a description of a pro- 
cession in honour of Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P., to escort him 
from the railway station to Werneth Park, attracted more 
than passing notice; and the same remark will apply to the 
proclamation of the accession of William IV. by the Old- 
ham magistrates, probably the only document of the kind 
extant. A small sketch of the town of Oldham in 1756, 
side by side with WorralPs map of to-day, served well for 
the purpose of comparison ; and another exhibit of interest 
was a small volume of poems (which has only just come into 
the possession of the Corporation) by William Bottomley, of 
Saddleworth, who describes himself on the title page as 
"Lieutenant Bottomley, H. P., 15th Regiment. ,, This little 
book, in addition to the poems, which are illustrated, 
contains a historical sketch of Saddleworth. Mr. Giles 
Shaw contributed copies of old registers and of the old 
constables' accounts, the Butterworth correspondence, views 
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of Oldham, &c. The coins shown included the silver 
denarius found during the making of Oldham Park, and 
copper coins from the period of Antoninus Pius, 135 A.D., 
to Victorinus, 218 A.D. These were lent by Mr. William 
Jackson, Chamber Mill, and the following have been veri- 
fied: One Antoninus Pius, 135-161; two Marcus Aurelius, 
16 1- 1 80; four Faustina; one either of Faustina or Crispina, 
wife of Commodus, 180-193, reverse is of Venus Felix 
type, Venus seated holding figure of child; three Com- 
modus, 180-193; one Crispina, wife of ditto; one Septimus 
Severus, 193-21 1; one Caracalla, 21 1-2 17; one Victorinus, 
218; one Julia Mamaea, 222-235; twenty-one with de- 
finite marks on them; twenty-three with image faintly 
described; thirty-nine with scarcely a trace of figure to 
be seen, some quite without marks. A stone celt, found 
near the Castleshaw Waterworks, came from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Watts, the superintendent there. A similar 
article was lent by Councillor Nield; and this gentleman 
also contributed an arrow head from the Tiw Valley, and 
some flint chippings from the various hill tops in that 
locality. The Rev. A. J. J. Cachemaille lent the original 
registers; and the directors of the Oldham Lyceum Tim 
Bobbin's original MSS. Mention must also be made of a 
sun dial lent by Mr. Lees, of Clarksfield. In exhibiting an 
ancient stone cross, which came out of the ruins of an old 
house at Whitefield, near Shaw, which farm and buildings 
belonged originally to the Knights Hospitallers of S. John 
of Jerusalem, Mr. Andrew said that it had been kindly lent 
by Mr. John Crompton, of High Crompton, and that gentle- 
man would be glad to have the opinion of a competent 
authority on it. When he (Mr. Andrew) wrote his pamphlet 
on the " Seven Holy Crosses of Oldham " he sent a copy to 
Bishop Stubbs — then of Chester, now of Oxford, — who 
kindly wrote in reply as follows: " I am much obliged to 
you for your paper on the crosses of Oldham. There would 
seem to be no doubt of your conclusion that the crosses 
mark the boundaries of the estate of the Knights Hospital- 
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lers, and I shall be very anxious to hear that you have 
found some evidence of the original grant. I observe that 
in some parts of the Yorkshire property of this order the 
houses which belonged to the knights were marked with 
crosses, and possessed rights of exemption which continued 
until quite modern times." Mr. Andrew said he took this 
cross to have been inserted in the building at Whitefield as 
a mark that it belonged to the Knights Hospitallers, who 
had their origin during the time of the Crusades. The 
old font of Oldham Church was also on view. Of 
this Mr. Pullinger has written the following description: 
" For this ancient font we claim, without fear of contradic- 
tion, the premier place among the antiquities of Oldham. 
It has suffered much, but for many long years sufferance 
has been the badge of all its tribe. At Tideswell, we 
learn from Mary Sterndale, the old font was used for mixing 
the colours in with which the churchwardens of the period 
used to disfigure the house of God, and elsewhere we have 
seen the sacred bowl used as a washing-up vessel, and 
placed beside the slopstone in the kitchen of an inn. The 
font of Oldham Church, too, has endured many indignities, 
not the least of which is that it has, after long years of 
shameful neglect and abuse, been shoved aside, as a sort of 
worthless thing, into a dark passage in the cellar of our Free 
Library, which should be also our museum. No wonder, 
therefore, that our antiquarian visitors expressed surprise at 
its position, and at our corporate authorities for the indiffe- 
rence they manifest towards so interesting a memorial of 
the past In the memory of some of the oldest inhabitants 
of the town, this font stood in the old church which was 
ruthlessly demolished in 1827. It was then not deemed 
worthy to occupy its old position in the new and wire-drawn 
specimen of modern Gothic which has replaced the ancient 
church, and was removed to adorn the grounds of Mr. J. 
Barker, at Frankhill, where it was used as a flower vase, and 
had a hole knocked in its side to allow the drainage to pass. 
On the sale of the Frankhill estate it was presented to the 
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Park Committee by Mr. H. W. Littler, and was suitably- 
placed upon a raised pedestal or base, and the following 
inscription on an engraved plate placed near it : — 
The Old Font of Oldham Church. 
This font was in use up to the year 1827, when the old church, 
which had stood since 1476, was destroyed. It appears to have 
formed part of a still older edifice, as the work is of the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. The mutilated figures round the 
base seem to have been the symbols of the four Evangelists.— 
August, 1877. 

When the Free Library and Museum was erected it was 
removed from the park and placed there for greater safety 
and protection, and it was hoped by some that a final resting 
place of honour might be found for it worthy of its great 
antiquity. James Butterworth in his History of Oldham, 
published in 1817, does not mention the font, although he 
gives a somewhat critical notice of the fabric of the old 
church then standing intact Edwin Butterworth, in his 
1832 edition, does mention it, and refers it to the age of 
Stephen (1135-54), and this statement is repeated in the 
posthumous edition of the History, published in 1856, as 
Historical Sketches of Oldham. This date is, of course, 
quite wide of the mark; but the font itself happily is able 
to bear its own testimony. Since Butterworth's time the 
study of Gothic architecture has made great advances, 
and now enables the students to assign to any structure 
bearing certain characteristics a date sufficiently correct for 
all ordinary inquiries. The general characteristics of the 
font indicate unmistakably the fourteenth century as the 
date of its erection, whilst the late character of the orna- 
mentation on the sides of its octagonal basin points to the 
latter half of that century, or about 1370, as the date when 
the work was executed. From this it would appear that the 
font is a century older than the building by Ralph Langley, 
in 1476, which remained until 1827, and it furnishes an 
incontestible proof of the existence of a still older structure 
on the site prior to his day. It will be observed that the 
base of the font, which originally had a lower member or 
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plinth, is ornamented with four figures sculptured in relief; 
these are much mutilated, and no doubt represented the 
symbols of the Evangelists so frequently used by mediaeval 
sculptors, the eagle of St. John being the only one recog- 
nisable now. Rising from the base is a cluster of four filleted 
shafts, the fillet being continued upwards on the underside 
of the basin, and downwards through the base. The basin 
is octagonal in form, and has at the bottom of each angle a 
piece of sculpture, probably a head, but now unrecognisable. 
Each of its sides is surrounded by mouldings, and is deco- 
rated in patterns of varying design, some of which have 
features bearing a strong resemblance, to those found in 
tracery of the late Decorated period. It appears to have 
been lined with lead, and centrally pierced, the hole being 
now made up with lead. There is also another hole in the 
side, probably a Frankhill addition to afford drainage to the 
plants. The material is a softish red sandstone, which the 
action of the elements and the rough usage to which it has 
been subjected have so materially injured that some cement 
repairs have been found necessary. Some years ago a 
drawing was made by the Rev. J. W. Rhodes, of Liverpool, 
which represented the font restored to its probable original 
appearance. This was deposited with Mr. Hand, the libra- 
rian of the Free Library, to be framed and exhibited near 
the font." 

From the library the company returned to the Free- 
masons' Hall, where a meeting was held under the presidency 
of Mr. Langton. Some formal business connected with the 
society was first transacted, and 

Mr. Andrew then read a paper entitled " More about the 
Nooks of Oldham and District," in which he treated the 
subject from a philological point of view. 

An interesting discussion on Mr. Andrew's paper followed. 

Mr. Yates proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hollingworth, 
Mr. Nield, and Mr. Hand. 

Mr. Harrison seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

This terminated the business on the programme, 
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Saturday, July 12/A, 1890. 

The members of the Society accepted an invitation from 
Mr. Bowes, honorary Japanese Consul at Liverpool, con- 
veyed through Mr. H. H. Sales, to inspect his unique 
Japanese collection at Streatham Towers. The members 
were received by Mr. and Mrs. Bowes, and proceeded under 
the guidance of Mr. Bowes to inspect the valuable museum, 
which is exceedingly rich in everything that illustrates the 
art-workmanship of the Japanese. It contains twenty-three 
cases of Japanese pottery ware of the most exquisite and 
beautiful kind, including three of Satsuma ware, which 
comprises beautiful specimens of Idsumi Satsuma, the ware 
of to-day, Mishima ware, one of the earliest kinds of pottery 
introduced by the Koreans, and Satsuma Simkoroko, which 
is the most distinctive of all the Mishuna type, and which 
has been rarely copied. Another type of Satsuma, of 
which there are some choice specimens in the museum, is 
known as Seto-Kusuri, which is valued because of the 
beauty and richness of its brown glaze and remarkable 
splashes of transparent olive-brown overglaze, flecked with 
light blue streaks. The printed books excited much atten- 
tion, owing to the rich harmony of colour in the illustrations, 
far superior to most of the pictures to be found in works 
that treat of the book illustrations of Japan. Mr. Bowes 
took his visitors seriatim through the collection, and lucidly 
described the exhibits. He showed how imagination and 
symbolism entered most thoroughly into Japanese art-work- 
manship, and recounted many pleasing stories and myths 
that form so large a part of Japanese traditions and influence 
their work. 

The members were entertained at afternoon tea by Mrs. 
Bowes, and at the request of Mr. Sales, Mr. Leonard Tatham, 
M.A., gave expression of the opinion of the members re- 
specting the collection, and offered their thanks to Mrs. 
Bowes for her hospitality, and to Mr. Bowes not only for 
his kindness in receiving the members, but also for the 
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trouble he had taken in describing his collection. Mr. S. 
Andrew heartily supported the remarks that had been made. 
Mr. Bowes, in reply, invited the members and their friends 
to visit the museum at any time, either as a body or in 
detachments. 



Saturday, July igtk 9 1890. 

RIBCHESTER. 

The members of the Society paid a visit to the newly- 
discovered Roman road at Black-a-Moor. The party, which 
numbered forty members, were met at Lower Darwen, by 
Mr. James Bertwistle, of Blackburn, who conducted them to 
the place where the road had been excavated. When the 
Society heard of the discovery of the road they immediately 
communicated with Mr. Bertwistle, and he saw the Borough 
Engineer (Mr. J. B. M'Callum), who kindly consented to 
open a new section so that the members might see it on 
Saturday. This section shows the inclination or curve of 
the road, and it was discovered that there are three distinct 
ancient roads. The Roman road is three feet from the 
surface, and above this there is a layer of eight inches of 
blue clay and three inches of ashes, and there is another 
layer of seven inches of clay and three inches of ashes. A 
photograph of the first section of the road had been taken 
by Mr. Gregson, Blackburn, and this was presented to the 
Society. The curious formation of the different sections 
was noted, and then the party left for Wilpshire, where they 
were met by conveyances and conveyed to Ribchester. 
Here they were received by the vicar, who described to 
them the interesting features of the church. 

Mr. Bertwistle afterwards conducted the visitors to the 
Roman camp, and pointed out the various sections cut in 
1888, the positions of the oak shingles and the old gateway, 
the latter being a very interesting feature from the fact that 
it is at the corner of the camp, the usual position being at 
L 
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the centre. A new trench, close to the old gateway, was 
cut in the vicar's garden, for the special interest of the 
visitors, who were given fragments of Roman pottery which 
had been found there. Some two months ago the vicar 
was so fortunate as to find in his garden a gold Roman coin, 
in an excellent state of preservation, which was shown to 
the visitors. 

The leader exhibited a copy of tracings of the excavations 
made at Ribchester in the autumn of 1888 at the instance 
of the Rev. J. Shortt, curator of the Cross Street Museum, 
Preston, of which Mr. Shortt gave the following descrip- 
tion: — 

" These excavations led to the discovery of one of the 
gateways of that ancient camp, from which the place de- 
rives the last two syllables of its present name. Deep was 
the impression made upon the invaders of Britain, the 
Angleish, the 'corner-men' of Europe, now styling them- 
selves 'English,' when they beheld these wonderful en- 
closures — these 'chesters.' They changed the names of 
many places in order to affix to them a record that they 
had been chesters. So also in various countries the presence 
of a legion stamped itself on its station. From Palestine to 
Wales these ' formidable brigades' left permanent token of 
their occupation of certain places by pregnant syllables in 
local names. For instance, Lejjun in Palestine, the modern 
name of Megiddo, is the same word as Leon in Spain, and 
Leon in Caer-leon in our country. The latter word is 
* Castra Legionis ' — the camp of a legion. The interest in 
these ' chesters' still continues. It seems a sort of hereditary 
sentiment. One may imagine the awe once felt by the 
Britons at these forts, whence used to issue warriors in mar- 
tial array and brilliant panoply, in utter contrast to their 
own dim, confused, and ragged hosts — the abode of men who 
emphatically bore not the sword in vain. So profound was 
the respect then engendered that it has become part of the 
fibre of European human brain ; and Rome still retains the 
reverence she won twenty centuries ago. To examine a 
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'Chester' accordingly always excites great interest. The 
promoter of the recent exploration has been equally sur- 
prised and gratified by the feeling manifested. The rector, 
the Rev. F. J. Dickson, might indeed be expected to render 
patronage and assistance, though hardly to the degree of 
allowing, as he has done, his garden to be ruthlessly up- 
turned. The gateway was found in an unexpected direc- 
tion — in an angle of the ancient enclosure. Generally each 
of the four gateways, that were the rule in laying out a 
Roman camp, was placed in or near the middle of a side of 
the quadrilateral ; or four-sided rectangular plan, according 
to which the station was constructed. The angles or corners 
were directed towards the four cardinal points; so that there 
was never any delay in case an entrenchment had to be 
thrown up. There was the known regular rule. This also 
fixed the position of the gates. And the quarters of the 
troops were also in a measure dependent on this position — 
with this qualification. Which was the gate nearest the 
enemy, or most exposed to danger ? That gate got a dis- 
tinctive name; and the whole internal arrangements were 
drawn up in reference to it. From this prcetorian or general's * 
gate, a street led direct to the gate opposite, entitled the 
qucestorian or quarter-master's. This High Street was 
crossed at right angles by three others ; each at an interval 
of one-third of the distance between the general's and 
quarter-master's gate. The street nearest the general's gate 
was styled Cross Street ; the next was Main Street, at each 
end of which was a gate — the right main gate and the left 
main gate. Then came Canteen Street (our word 'canteen* 
takes its origin from the street so named). Between Cross 
and Main Streets lay the chief officers' quarters, as well as 
the Chapel of the Eagles, where the sacred military stan- 
dards were kept. Just as a sort of sanctity is still sought 
to be imparted to regimental colours. by their 'consecration/ 
the Roman ensigns were hallowed by various religious cere- 
monies connected with them, and by having their own 
shrine and chaplain or 'augur.' In front of these, always 
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between them and the expected enemy, were chosen troops 
as guards ; and still in advance towards the general's gate were 
volunteers — picked men, both from the Roman as well as 
from the allied troops, who offered to hold the post of danger. 
In reserve, just behind Main Street, lay the principal body 
of the legion, in its world-famed triple organisation — an 
organisation in which lay the secret of conquest At the 
intersection of Canteen Street with the street leading from 
the general's to the quartermaster's gate was the Market 
Place, thus disposed most conveniently in the midst of the 
quarters of the main body of the troops as well as of the 
cavalry. Such was, briefly, the proper order of a Roman 
camp of 'regulation pattern.' We may well believe that it 
was generally adhered to; it is so evidently a sensible 
arrangement But there may have arisen circumstances, 
or features of the ground may have presented themselves 
to prevent its always being carried out. And so it was at 
Ribchester. The placing of a gate at the northern angle of 
the camp was doubtless occasioned by some particular con- 
sideration, about which it is vain to speculate. We may, 
however, perhaps be permitted to speculate thus far — that 
possibly another gateway might be found at the western 
angle of the still distinctly traceable outline of the 'chester.' 
Perhaps it may not be too much to hope that an attempt to 
discover whether this is so may be made at no distant date. 
Such a gate would lead over fields where further exploration 
might be practicable. The gate lately discovered led to the 
street of the village, walls and houses at once forbidding 
further examination. But it was near this gate, in this 
street, that the very fine gold Roman brooch now in the 
Blackburn Museum (characterised by an eminent professor 
of archaeology as 'magnificent') was found. Similar trea- 
sures may be hidden near the other gate. At all events, 
knowing the Roman custom of placing sepulchral monu- 
ments at each side of the roads issuing from their settlements, 
these objects of deep though melancholy interest might be 
met with, and we might learn more of the ancient dwellers 
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in what was then called Bremetonacum. Such was probably 
the Roman way of spelling the primitive name of what we 
call Ribchester. Evidently this latter could not have been 
its original or pre-Roman name, for Chester is a Roman 
word. The natives were Celts. Certain neighbouring local 
names of Celtic origin may suggest the source of the first 
syllable, 'Bryn,' found in Brindle, Brimicroft, or Bryn, near 
Wigan, signifying brow of hill. The last three syllables 
may be the distortion, on an Italian tongue, of 'argh, J found 
in the Grimsargh and Goosnargh in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The wall or earthwork round these camps was and 
is commonly called a vallum. Properly speaking, this word 
means a palisade. Reared on the top of the earthwork 
formed by throwing up what was excavated from the fosse, 
or encircling ditch, this network of pointed stakes first struck 
the eye, and would most impress those who saw it. The 
phrase is thus a memento of the feeling produced by the 
actual view of these menacing barriers. Among the problems 
suggested by the recent partial exploration of this ever- 
interesting place is the purpose of certain oak 'shingles/ 
that is, split oak beams or branches found in several places. 
These shingles are each three or four inches thick, three to 
four feet long, and are set at right angles to the earth wall or 
'vallum' on the inside. They lie about from five to seven 
inches apart, without any bonding pieces, and are laid in 
succession, one behind the other, extending towards the centre 
of the camp — in one place for seventeen feet in that direc- 
tion. It will be seen that they were very numerous about 
the gateway. The subsoil is sand and gravel. Upon this 
has been laid by human hands a foot thick of clay. On 
this clay are laid the shingles arranged as described above. 
Above them are laid three feet of like clay. What can 
have been the object of these shingles? It has been sug- 
gested that it was to solidify the ground, and to make a 
platform for the defenders of the rampart. Possibly it was 
so. Yet it seems strange that upon them should be laid 
such a thickness of stiff clay as three feet. Near the gate 
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were found several oak planks, perhaps part of the ancient 
drawbridge ; also some oak sleepers, as supposed ; and a 
stout oak post planted in the ground on the right hand of 
the gateway. Two implements for cutting leather were 
also found in the same spot, and a leather shoe sole, scoffed 
at as an object of antiquity, so very modern was its aspect 
In former examinations of the area, traces of fire in the 
shape of layers of charred wood and ashes have been found. 
Some similar traces have reappeared near the gate. They 
must evidently be of more ancient date than the wooden 
planks. The only coins found are undecipherable, with one 
exception. This would seem, from its position when found, 
to have been dropped by a man when at work on the vallum. 
If so, the Chester could not have been made before the end 
of the first century of our era. Probably it was one of the 
chain of garrisons due to the genius of that warlike prince, 
Hadrian, intended to bind in permanent irresistible restraint 
the conquered British tribes." 

Mr. Bertwistle gave a description of a Roman altar which 
is now at the vicarage, and after this the party went to the 
Black Bull for tea. 

Stydd Church was next visited, and the vicar gave an 
interesting account of the ancient edifice. He was thanked 
for his kindness, and a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Bertwistle for conducting the party. 



Saturday \ July 26tk> 1890. 

The members of the Society visited The Priory, Green- 
heys, the residence of Mr. W. A. Copinger, F.S.A., for 
the purpose of inspecting that gentleman's collection of 
fifteenth and sixteenth-century Latin Bibles. The members 
were shown in the grounds some old windows and carved 
stonework from the Collegiate Church, Manchester; also 
several relics of the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, amongst 
them being the representations of the stocks, the pillory, the 
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Chetham College, and the oratory which stood on the bridge 
in Old Manchester. The Bibles were arranged in the Chet- 
ham College building. Mr. Copinger exhibited thirty-seven 
fifteenth-century editions of the Latin Bible, including the 
first, second, and third Eggestien editions, and the rare 
Naples edition of 1476. There were also over one hundred 
sixteenth-century editions, amongst which were several rare 
editions unnoticed by any bibliographer, and which do not 
appear in any otter known public or private collection. Mr. 
Copinger also exhibited a very rare polyglot Bible and an 
edition published in 1642, in eight volumes, without note or 
comment; also a MS. Bible, on vellum, dating from about 
A.D. 1300. The members having inspected the collection, a 
meeting was held and Mr. C. W. Sutton was called to the 
chair, when Mr. Copinger read a paper on the Latin Bibles, 
in the course of which he traced the history of the various 
celebrated editions. 

Canon Woodhouse proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Copinger for his paper and exhibition. This was seconded 
by Mr. C. T. Tallent-Bateman, supported by Mr. Sutton, 
and carried. 



Saturday, A ugust 9th, 1 890. 
FRODSHAM CHURCH AND HALTON CASTLE. 

A party of members of the Society journeyed to Frodsham, 
with the object of seeing Frodsham Church and Halton 
Castle. The Church was first visited, and on the way thither 
from the railway station the opportunity was taken, on the 
kind invitation of Mr. Abbott Wright, of the Park, to pass 
through his grounds, where the brilliant floral display of the 
gardens and the sylvan beauty of the wilder parts were 
much admired. At the church a paper was read by Mr. T. 
Cann Hughes, in which he described the church and 
explained its most important features. The interesting 
inscriptions on the six bells, placed in the tower one hundred 
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and fifty years ago, were examined, and many of the mem- 
bers ascended to the top of the tower for the sake of the 
extensive view it commands. 

Mr. Hughes, in his paper, said the tithes of Frodsham 
were, so Dr. Ormerod tells us, given by Hugh Lupus and 
Ermentrude, by their great charter, to St Werburgh's Abbey 
in 1093. King Edward I. conferred the advowson on the 
Abbey of Vale Royal, and in their hands it remained until 
the Reformation. At the dissolution of the monasteries it 
was granted to the dean and canons of Christ Church, Oxford, 
who now present. The church is dedicated to St. Lawrence. 
It is built of the red stone of the district, and has a nave, 
chancel, side aisles, and a tower with six bells. The great 
tithes are in the hands of a lessee, who repairs the chancel. 
The side chancel, or Kingsley or Rutter chapel, was restored 
by a member of the Rutter family. The Kingsleys were des- 
cended from Randall Meschines, Earl of Chester, grantee 
of the Forest of Mara and Mondrem (Delamere), and ances- 
tors of the late Canon Kingsley. The screens, which formerly 
separated the choir from the nave and the Kingsley and 
Helsby chapels from the choir, do not now exist, but traces 
of their former position are noticeable. Other chantries 
formerly existed in the church, and there was a chapel in 
Frodsham town and another on the bridge. On the south 
side of the altar is a piscina and a single stall under a Gothic 
arch for the minister. The church formerly contained much 
stained glass, representing the armorial bearings of the 
neighbouring families. The registers begin in 1558, and are 
imperfect from 1642 to 1660. Many famous men, including 
Francis Gastrell, John Cleaver, and William Charles Cotton, 
have been among the forty-two rectors of Frodsham. 

After tea some of the party visited the ruins of Halton 
Castle, four miles distant, on which some remarks were made 
by Mr. Harrison. The castle was originally built by Nigel, 
the first baron of Halton, soon after the Norman Conquest, 
but probably no part of the present remains can be said to 
belong to the founder's structure. Its possession was traced 
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through a line of barons, and the Dukes of Lancaster until 
Henry Bolingbroke became King of England. About 1579 
the castle was transformed into a prison for recusants under 
the government of Sir John Savage, one of a family who 
held the neighbouring manor of Clifton and built the mansion 
of Rocksavage. In the civil war the castle was garrisoned 
for the king, but was taken by the Parliamentarians under 
Sir William Brereton. It was afterwards demolished and 
reduced to a ruin, and there now remains only some old 
vaultings and a well in the cellar, a winding staircase in 
ruins with an arched window, a few fragments of tracery, 
and some mouldering walls. The view from the summit of 
the hill on which the castle stands is very extensive. Not 
far from the castle is the small library founded by Sir John 
Chesshyre in 1733, of which an account is given in Mr. 
Axon's Cheshire Gleanings. 



Wednesday \ August 13//*, 1890. 

VISIT TO THE SHIP CANAL. 

The members proceeded to Barton to examine portions 
of the Ship Canal works. Mr. George C. Yates, F.S.A., 
acted as leader. The members first proceeded to Brindley's 
aqueduct to inspect the works there, afterwards walking 
along the banks to Stickins Island, the leader pointing out 
on the way the position in which the old canoe was found, 
and also the old well. The members watched the progress 
of the new locks with much interest, and were amazed with 
tfre vastness of the undertaking, particularly when they 
noticed the old Stickins locks on the now abandoned canal. 
Mr. Yates said he was astonished that so few objects of anti- 
quarian interest had been found during the progress of the 
works, although the Society had called attention by means 
of an illustrated notice to objects which might be looked 
for, such as stone implements, &c, which had been well 
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distributed along the course of the canal by Mr. Leader 
Williams and himself; but he considered that the chance 
of discovering objects of interest was much lessened now 
they were using the American diggers. When the spade 
and pick-axe were used they had far more opportunities. 
Mr. Yates said he had been keeping a strict look-out in the 
part in which they were now assembled, as some time ago 
he received a letter from a well-known gentleman of the 
district who stated that ancient weapons had been discovered 
some years ago on Stickins Island. On writing to this gentle- 
man for particulars he had received the following letter : — 
" It gives me great pleasure to send you what little informa- 
tion I can regarding the finding of old weapons, some thirty 
to thirty-five years ago, in a field immediately between the 
river Irwell and the farmhouse now occupied by Mr. William 
Rogers, opposite Stickins Island at Bent Lanes. The finder 
was occupied with a farm labourer cutting a drain from the 
house to the river beyond, and came across these weapons 
in the actual cutting of the drain. I feel confident no search 
has ever been made. The weapons were a morning flail (a 
short stick with a chain attached, to which was fastened a 
spiked iron ball), two or three broken short swords (I believe 
bronze), and fragments of metal utensils. I cannot say if 
all were found in one spot. They were taken to an old 
gentleman living a life of retirement near Flixton, and who 
rewarded the finders of any curios with beer. These 
weapons went to him for the same reward, but what has 
become of them now I cannot say, as he must have joined 
the majority years ago. When a schoolboy I got permission 
from Mr. E. Rogers to dig in the field, but I was limited to 
one corner, as he did not want the grass cutting up. In this 
corner I found a quantity of bones — of cattle or horses, 
judging from their size. The explanation of Mr. Rogers 
was that they must have been the carcasses of cattle which 
had been buried by former tenants of the soil, and he evi- 
dently considered me a nuisance. It is somewhat ridiculous 
troubling you with a theory, but from the shape of Stickins 
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Island and the place where the weapons were found, it 
might be that a battle has been fought there. Stickins 
Island then, of course, was not an island at all (as it was a 
peninsula till cut across for river traffic), and would be a 
good basis for an entrenched camp." 

The members returned to Barton on the other side of 
the canal, and then proceeded to Eccles, observing on the 
way the immense cutting in the red sandstone and the 
huge blocks cut therefrom. 



Monday \ August i8t/i, 1890. 
PRESTWICH AND ITS CHURCH. 

The members paid an evening visit to Prestwich Church. 
After viewing the restoration and extension of the chancel 
and side aisles, and the various objects of antiquarian inte- 
rest in and about the church, a paper on Prestwich was read 
by Mr. George Esdaile. Mr. W. H. Guest presided. 

Mr. Esdaile premised that the history of Prestwich had yet 
to be written, for although the history of the church had 
been written by the Rev. John Booker, yet he, not having 
referred to the "Institutions" at Lichfield, had omitted ten 
or eleven of the earlier rectors from A.D. 13 16 downwards. 
Then there were the various families of over-lords who had 
held lands within the parish, and there were numerous 
villages and towns, more than thirty-four within the ancient 
parish, including Oldham, which would each have owners or 
part owners through successive generations; and this was 
fully shown by extracts from the Testa de Nevill, as to the 
families of Barton, Prestwych,De Monte Begon, Penieston, De 
Heton, De Notton, De Emeldon, and others, who all held 
lands at the time of that survey. Under date 1 321-2 was an 
interesting document, being a petition from Alice de Prest- 
wyche, the widow of Adam de Prestwyche, who sought satis- 
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faction from the king against certain gentlemen who had 
entered her house and other places, and had dislodged, taken, 
and carried away her goods and chattels to the value of two 
hundred pounds; and, as some of them were of Cheshire, she 
had no remedy against them, for the men of Chestershire 
do not fear outlawry nor other process, and she prayed for 
redress for God's sake, seeing that she had nothing where- 
with to maintain herself. A pedigree of the Prestwiches 
was cited, showing the owner in 1206, and how, by their 
heiress Alice, the estates passed to the De Wolveley, and 
through their daughter Alice to Jordan de Tetlawe, from his 
daughter Johanna to the Langleys, of Agecroft, whose heiress 
married William Dauntesey, of West Lavington, Wilts. One 
of the family founded the cadet branch at Hulme, Man- 
chester, and of this family were Edmund Prestwich, the 
translator of " Hippolytus," and the Rev. John Prestwich, 
fellow of All Souls', Oxford. The latter gave the principal 
books of his collection to Chetham College Library. Some 
of the works of these gentlemen were edited by Sir John 
Prestwich, Bart, in his Respublic^ where he also makes 
allusion to Prestwich Church, founded and endowed by his 
predecessors, who also, as he states, founded and endowed a 
monastic institution within the parish. This has been called 
in question by many, but Mr. Esdaile showed that there might 
be some truth in the statement, for in the time of Edward I. 
the prior of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem held lands 
in Crompton, Chaderton, and Heaton, and also that the 
abbot of Cockersand had estates in Fayllesworth, Crompton, 
and Chaderton, and it was obvious that some return must 
have been made for such generous gifts. Mention was made 
of the Hollands, the precursors of the Egertons, now Earls 
of Wilton ; of the Pilkingtons, of the Park, Stand, and the 
Tower ; of the Stanleys, Earls of Derby ; and of the numerous 
holders of small estates. As to the church, its history began 
with its value in the Taxatio of 1290, and ended with the 
"Institutions" at Lichfield. From the latter we have the 
list of the rectors and patrons. 
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Rectors. 

13 16. John Tra vers (on the death 

of William Markelaw) - 

1320. Rich, de Par .... 

1320. Nichol. de Trafford - - 

1334. Rich, de Wetton - - - 

In 1338 Ric. de Waverton was 

rector. 

1347. Rob. de Conyngton - - 

1357. John de Radclyffe - - - 

1365. Rich, de Pylkyngton - - 

1400. Geoff, del ffere - - - - 

1401. Nichus. de Tyldesley - - 
1409. Peter de Langley - - - 
1445. Radulf Longley - - - 
1493. Ralph Langley - - - - 
1495. Thos. Longley - - - - 
1525. Wm. Langley - - - - 
1552. Will Langley - - - - 

1569. Wm. Langley - - - - 

161 1. John Laiigley - - - - 

1632. Izaac Allen 

Langley, Porter, Brierley Furness, 
Lake, and Rathband held for 
the next twenty -eight years. 

1660. Edward Kenyon. 

1668. John Lake (mentioned 
above) ------ 

1685. William Assheton - - - 

173 1. Rich. Goodwin - - - - 



Patrons. 

Adam de Prestwyche. 
Sir Rich. Holland. 
Thomas, son of Adam de 

Prestwyche. 
Thomas, son of Adam de 

Prestwyche. 



Richard de Radclyffe. 
Richard de Radclyffe. 
Richard de Radclyffe, sen. 
Robert de Longley, 
The King. 
Robert de Langley. 
Robert de Langley. 
Robert Langley. 
Robert Langley. 
Robert Langley. 
Wm. Davenport, by grant 

from Rob. Langley. 
James Assheton, of Chad- 

derton. 
James Assheton, of Chad- 

derton. 
Edmund Assheton. 



Presented by Edward 

Assheton. 
Presented by Edward 

Assheton, 
Presented by Hon.Thomas 

Wentworth. 
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Rectors. Patrons. 

1752. John Griffith - - - - Rev. John Griffith. 
1763. Levitt Harris - - - - Rev. Levett Harris. 

1783. James Lyon Mr. — Lyon. 

1836. Thomas Blackburne - - Earl of Wilton. 
1847. J°hn Rushton - - - - Earl of Wilton. 

1852. H. M. Birch Earl of Wilton. 

W. T. Jones, the present 

rector Earl of Wilton. 

Mr. Esdaile alluded to the three Presbyterian or Independent 
chapels within Prestwich, namely Stand, Failsworth, and 
Greenacres, and gave some statistics from Dr. John Evans's 
list, prepared in the early part of the last century. The 
paper was closed by an account of an interesting discovery as 
to Hugh Oldom, clerk, who, with Walter Smert, citizen and 
skinner of London, had been excepted from the operation 
of the Act of Attainder of 1487-8, so that they might con- 
tinue to act as trustees of the estates of Sir Henry Bodrygan, 
of Bodrygan, co. Cornwall, and of Thomas Calwodley, of 
Devonshire. At this date it was shown that Rev. Hugh 
Oldom was rector of St. Mildred's, Bread Street, London. 
This Hugh Oldom was afterwards Bishop of Exeter and 
founder of the Manchester Grammar School. 

Mr. John Owen gave some interesting details respecting 
the Norman fragments — beakhead, pile, and billet — found 
during the restoration of the church, but which have since 
disappeared from the church. 



Monday, September ist y 1890. 

A RAMBLE THROUGH OLDER MANCHESTER. 

A party met for a ramble (under the leadership of 
Mr. Tallent-Bateman) through sundry old streets and courts 
in the Deansgate district, where many of the buildings 
are evidently doomed to early demolition. The start was 
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made from Albert Square. There Mr. Bateman showed 
how the curious shape of the Town Hall site, or ground plan, 
was attributable to the triangular form of an old field, or 
close, quite unbuilt upon as late as in 1750, but not long 
afterwards covered with buildings, all of which were pulled 
down to allow of the erection of the Town Hall and the forma- 
tion of part of Albert Square. In 1750 the south-east limit 
of built-on Manchester was the portion of Princess Street 
lying between the present head of Cross Street and the junc- 
tion of Princess Street with Clarence Street. From the site 
of the Albert Memorial, westwards (viz., at right angles to 
Deansgate), there was a clear sweep of green fields as far as 
the Irwell. At least nine out of every ten (possibly fifteen 
out of every sixteen) of the now-existing old streets, and the 
old streets, ousted by now-existing new streets, in Man- 
chester proper, were laid out and built upon during the 
prolific years between 1750 and 1790; the building of houses 
keeping pace proportionately with the erection of churches 
during that period. The route planned by Mr. Bateman 
was then gone over; the leader, as the party proceeded, 
giving (from notes taken by him during professional investi- 
gations into local titles) either the exact or the approximate 
dates of the formation of most of the streets or courts 
traversed, as well as a short account of families or persons 
on whose lands these places were respectively laid out. The 
route was by way of Brazenose Street, Mulberry Street, 
(where the Roman Catholic Church, with its beautiful inte- 
rior, was visited), passing Hulme Street and Mulberry 
Lane — all on the Hulme estate — and Ridgefield, across 
Deansgate, along "Spinning Field" (where the foundations 
were inspected of old buildings now ruined or in course of 
demolition), past the interesting "Wadkin's Court," and 
round by and over the clean and tidy "Howard's Court," 
and along Dolefield, and the numerous old and quaint 
streets, courts, and alleys between Wood Street and Quay 
Street — the last two being particularly old streets. After 
inspecting the Byrom mansion and sundry other places on 
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the Byrom estate, the party visited the old streets and courts 
between Peter Street (formerly "Yates Street") and "Allport 
Town." Here in ancient "Allport" — after examining the 
eighteenth - century "improvements" (dating from about 
1780), namely, the formation of regular roads or streets, 
crossing one another at right angles, and named after famous 
London streets (such as Strand Street, Lombard Street, 
Fleet Street) — the party disbanded. 



Saturday \ September 13th, 1890, 

A party of thirty members and friends of members of the 
Society visited Booth Hall, Blackley, under the leadership 
of Mr. Tallent-Bateman. The party travelled by tramcar to 
Barnes Green, Harpurhey ; and then, following the highroad, 
crossing the lower part of Boggart Hole Clough, took the 
pretty carriage drive (through "Charlestown") to the hall. 

Arrived at the hall, the party met in the dining-room 
to hear a paper from the leader, and to inspect various 
pedigrees, autographs, and local mementoes from his 
collection. Blackley (Mr. Bateman said) was not without 
its historical records. The first of the Rev. John Booker's 
series of local chapelry histories dealt with The Ancient 
Chapel of Blackley in MancJiester Parish. This history, 
published in 1854, contains a contemporary lithographed 
view of Booth Hall. Mr. Bateman, after commenting on 
the little correct information which Mr. Booker gave of the 
Booth family, to whom the hall owes its existence and 
name, gave an account of the Booths of Salford and 
Blackley, condensing the material contained in the long 
series of notes on that family contributed by him a few 
years ago to the Manchester City News. Booth Hall was 
built during the years 1639-40. The gentleman for whom 
it was erected was Mr. Humphrey Booth, son of "Mr. 
Humphrey Booth, the elder" (founder of Trinity Chapel, 
Salford), and father of "Mr. Humphrey Booth, the grand- 
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son," both well known in connection with the Booth 
charities of Salford. Mr. Booth, the builder of the hall, 
acquired the Blackley estate from different sources and at 
different times. Part of it was comprised in his marriage 
settlement, having been settled upon him and his issue by 
his father, the founder, who had purchased that part in 1622 
from the Beswicks, and part was purchased from (among other 
landowners) Mr. John Legh, then (February, 1639) of Alkring- 
ton — a place better known in later times by its associations 
with the Lever family of Manchester. There is on the front 
wall of the oldest portion of the hall a wooden label carved 
with the monogram or device "H.B: A.B: 1640." The 
" A.B :" refers to Humphrey's wife, Anne, daughter of Ralph 
Hough, of the city of London, merchant This lady after* 
wards became the wife of Edward Warren, Esq., of Poynton, 
and by her will, among other charities, bequeathed forty 
shillings to the poor of Blackley. The marriage between 
Humphrey and Anne took place early in February, 1626, 
the bridegroom being apparently under twenty years of age, 
he having been baptised on the 12th of April, 1607. He is 
referred to in 1647 an <* at other times as "Captain Humphrey 
Booth" and as "Captain Booth." To which side or party 
"Captain Booth" was attached during the civil wars Mr. 
Bateman had not been able to discover. Was he possibly 
the "Captain Booth" known to be in Colonel Gerrard's 
(Royalist) regiment ? He was, in legal documents, generally 
described as "of Salford," where he, on his father's death, in 
1635, succeeded to the latter's house "near Salford Bridge 
ffoote." Though a gentleman of wealth and some social 
distinction, he still clung to the trade by means of which 
these Booths had secured their influential position; he being 
for a time (namely, from 1642 to 1647) * n partnership with 
a London merchant, Mr. Bernard Emott, "for buying and 
selling wool." Humphrey was buried at Salford Chapel on 
the 19th of March, 1648, his will being shortly afterwards 
proved by his widow. He had had eight children, of whom the 
youngest, " Humphrey, the grandson," was, according to the 
M 
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Collegiate Church register, "baptised at his father's house at 
Blackley, 28th December, 1640." This last-named Hum- 
phrey, in 1662, barred the entail (created by his father's 
marriage settlement) upon the Blackley and other estates. 
These he devised by his will to his cousin, another Humphrey, 
brother to the well-known judge, the Right Honourable Sir 
Robert Booth. It is through this last-named Humphrey 
that the Gore-Booths succeeded to their Salford property. 
The Blackley property was alienated by the Booths about 
the end of the seventeenth century. The hall is two-storeyed, 
and the oldest portion has the many gables characteristic of 
the earlier Stuart period. It was built of brick, but has 
been stuccoed and painted over. The next oldest portion 
appears to have been built early in the eighteenth century; 
while yet another portion has been erected since the property 
was in the hands of the Taylors (descendants of the well- 
known "Oldfield Lane doctor"). The Worthingtons, the 
Diggleses, and the Bayleys in turn owned the hall, and Mr. 
Bateman quoted from wills of several members of those 
families. One of these wills (dated in 1708 and published 
by Booker) refers to "one chamber or room," in the hall, 
"called the green chamber," and Mr. Bateman pointed 
out that there was a room in the house which was still known 
as "the green room." Referring to the oldest portion of the 
house, Mr. Booker says: "The windows in the basement 
storey, originally square headed, divided by mullions, and 
protected by a label or weather table, extending the whole 
length of the building, have in many instances been blocked 
up, and their place supplied by casements of modern con- 
struction. In the upper storey the windows are square and 
chiefly of six lights. Here, as in the base, some have been 
built up, and nothing but the hood remains to indicate that 
such windows ever existed; the barge boards are plain in 
the extreme. The interior presents little to call for remark, 
the apartments being for the most part small, and exhibiting 
an appearance altogether modern." The house contains 
much interesting carving and stained glass work; but this is 
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entirely the introduction of members of the Taylor family, 
the present possessors. Mr. Bateman led the party 
throughout the whole of the interior of the house, and 
round about it from the outside, and pointed out most of 
the features of special antiquarian interest. 



Saturday \ September 20tft, 1890. 

VISIT TO WILMSLOW. 

The Society visited Wilmslow. In the absence of the 
rector, the Rev. Emery Bates, they were received at the 
rectory by the curates, the Rev. H. W. Trott and the 
Rev. J. H. Wade. The church registers, beginning from 
November, 1558, were inspected. One of the farm servants, 
now in his eighty-seventh year, pointed out trees planted in 
the rectory grounds by the Right Honourable W. E. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Powys (the latter afterwards Bishop of Sodor 
and Man) in 1829. They were fellow-students under the 
then rector of Wilmslow, the Rev. John Matthias Turner, 
who afterwards succeeded Reginald Heber as Bishop of 
Calcutta. 

The members afterwards proceeded to the old parish 
church of St Bartholomew, where a paper on the Early 
History of the Manor and Church (see p. 53) was read by 
Mr. J. Holme Nicholson, M.A. The Rev. J. H. Wade 
offered explanations of the present architectural features of 
the chancel, and Mr. George Esdaile exhibited a rubbing of 
the Booth -Venables brass, which lies in front of the altar. 
The ancient crypt, which lies immediately below the altar, 
had been cleared out, and members descended to inspect the 
old sedilia therein. 

After a tour of the churchyard many availed themselves 
of the courteous invitation of Mr. Henry Boddington, and 
visited his seat, Pownall Hall, which stands on the site of 
the ancient seat of the Newton family. Much pleasure was 
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derived from the collection of works of art and musical 
instruments of past centuries which Mr. Boddington has 
gathered together in the reconstructed interior of this hall, 
so rich in heraldry and decorative work. 

Hearty thanks were accorded to the genial host on the 
motion of Mr. Holme Nicholson, seconded by Mr. Lether- 
brow, treasurer of the Society. 

At the evening repast at the old hostelry of the Swan Inn, 
Mr. William Norbury gave valuable and interesting descrip- 
tions of past days in Wilmslow history. Time forbade 
intended visits to Hawthorn Hall and to the old rectory 
with their quaint gables. 



Friday, October io/A, 1890. 

THE INTRODUCTION OF COTTON SPINNING INTO 
FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 

The opening meeting of the winter session was held in 
Chetham's College, Manchester. Mr. W. E. A. Axon 
presided. 

Mr. J. B. Robinson, F.R.M.S., exhibited eighteen beauti- 
fully-executed photographs, illustrating the Whit -week 
meeting of the Society in North Yorkshire. 

Mr. Samuel Andrew, of Oldham, brought for inspection 
a fine stone celt found in Royton Park. It had evidently 
been used by someone in recent times as a whetstone. 

Mr. Albert Nicholson exhibited an ancient silver seal, and 
Mr. John Owen ("Old Mortality") a drawing of an ancient 
cross found during the extension of the chancel at Prestwich 
Church. It is curious, as having been sculptured on both 
sides, having evidently been a churchyard cross. On one 
side was depicted a pair of shears. 

The Rev. Canon Atkinson made a few remarks on the 
old Saxon cross at Bolton, and stated that it had now been 
restored and placed in a safe place in the church porch, where 
it could be seen by visitors. 
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The Chairman delivered the usual opening address. He 
said that on previous occasions he had taken the opportunity 
of pointing out various directions in which archaeological 
research might usefully be attempted. He would not go 
over that ground again, but rather congratulate them on the 
variety and interest of the syllabus just issued. It ranged 
over prehistoric, Roman, mediaeval, and more modern periods, 
and included the promise of contributions to biography, 
bibliography, and philology. One fascinating subject was 
not represented — the history of commerce and industry, and 
he would therefore briefly refer, as an example, to the story 
of the "conspiracy" by which cotton-spinning machinery 
was first taken from Manchester to Belgium for the creation 
of a continental cotton trade. The introduction of spinning 
machinery upon the continent is a curious episode in the 
history of commerce, and has some interest for Manchester 
people, as it was from that place the men and the machinery 
were obtained. The industrial activity of England, and thtf 
riches which the inventions of Kay, Highs, and Arkwright 
brought her, naturally attracted the attention of her foreign 
rivals; but in those days there were stringent regulations 
against the export of machines, and the "seduction of arti- 
sans" to engage in the service of a foreign master was a 
criminal offence. The temptation was, however, too great for 
the attempt not to be made. As Englishmen had gone abroad 
in order to obtain the secrets of the silk and other manufac- 
tures, so foreigners came here to spy out the industrial 
riches of the land. The man who succeeded in taking 
abroad the spinning-jenny was Ltevin Bauwens. He belonged 
to a Belgian family that claimed patrician rank, but had 
always been associated with the industries of Holland in 
Antwerp, Malines, and other places. Although the names 
and coat of arms of the Bauwens are to be found in the 
books of the Low Country heralds, they are also inscribed 
for generations in the records of the Tanners' Guild of Ghent 
Ltevin Jean Bauwens was born at Ghent on the 14th of 
June, 1769, and was the son of Georges Bauwens and his 
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second wife, Therese van Peteghem. His father had a 
tannery in the Waaistraat, and his numerous children were 
taught to take a part in the family industry; so, at an early 
age, Lidvin was made the overseer of a branch establishment 
at Huydersvetters-Hoeck. He could only have been a boy 
when he had this responsible position, for at the age of 
sixteen he came to London, and in the great tannery of 
Undershell and Fox learned what there was to be known of 
the English methods of that industry. Three years later he 
returned to Ghent, and took charge of a large establishment 
which his father had started shortly before his death. The 
Nieuwland Tannery in the old Dominican convent employed 
two hundred men and kept five hundred and fifty vats going. 
Bauwens made leather for the London market, and is said 
to have paid five hundred thousand francs of customs duty 
yearly. He had frequent occasion to visit England, and 
the expansion of the cotton industry naturally attracted his 
attention, all the more so that he had always had a strong 
taste for mechanics, and only adopted the family trade in 
compliance with the wishes of his father. A clock which he 
had made at the age of twelve was one of the favourite 
exhibits of his parents, who, whilst proud of the ingenuity of 
their son, did not wish him to abandon the vocation which 
had ensured competence to the family. As tanners they 
naturally felt that there was "nothing like leather." At this 
time Belgium was annexed to France, and Bauwens proposed 
to the Directoire that he should endeavour to obtain the 
secret of the machines by which the British manufacturer 
bade defiance to his continental rivals. The French govern- 
ment promised him their support, and he came to Manchester 
for the purpose of getting the necessary information. This 
was in 1798, and he was aided by Francois de Pauw, one of 
his relations. At Manchester he made the acquaintance of 
an overseer, Mr. James Kenyon, and his daughter Mary. 
Whilst talking business with the father he appears to have 
talked of other matters to the girl, who eventually became 
his wife. The various parts of the machine, which in Bel- 
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gium came to be called the "mull jenny," were secreted in 
casks of sugar and in bags of coffee and shipped to Hamburg. 
The statement that he intended to add dealings in colonial 
produce to his tanning operations was a sufficient explana- 
tion of this novel step on his part. Some of the packages 
were to be sent from Gravesend, and from this port Bauwens 
intended himself to depart, along with a number of work- 
men whom he had engaged. An overseer named Harding 
had a wife who strongly objected to the departure of her 
husband, and she made a scene, in which the destination 
and intentions of the party were made known. The police 
thus came to a knowledge of the conspiracy, and the men 
were arrested. Bauwens managed to escape in the crowd, 
and, hastening quickly to London, he took passage to Ham- 
burg, where part of the precious packages and the workmen, 
who had been sent on before, awaited him. Here he had a 
narrow escape, for Sir James Crawford, the British envoy, 
endeavoured to have him imprisoned. The export of 
machinery and workmen was then a criminal offence, and 
the conspirators who had fallen into the hands of the autho- 
rities were brought before the Court of King's Bench and 
convicted. The contemporary accounts of the affair in 
the English periodicals are very meagre, and the French 
accounts have an air of exaggeration. Thus we are told 
that Bauwens was in his absence condemned to death and 
faute de mieux hung in effigy. Whatever his sentence may 
have been it was powerless to hinder his success. He 
established spinning factories at Ghent, and still larger 
establishments at Paris, where he converted a convent of 
Bonshommes, at Passy, into a cotton-spinning mill. He had 
a tannery at St. Cloud. He bought from the French 
government the ingots made from the silver taken in the 
dissolved monasteries, and sold them at considerable profit 
to the Bank of Amsterdam. Napoleon, when he came to 
power, had a good opinion of Bauwens ; he visited the great 
works both at Paris and at Ghent, and, after his inspection 
of the last-named place, he sent four thousand francs to be 
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distributed in presents to the workpeople. Bauwens started 
a new spinning mill at Tronchiennes, and was the first in 
Belgium to employ steam power. The flying shuttle was 
also used by him, and he made essays in cotton printing, 
in carding, and, indeed, appears to have been always on the 
alert for every possible improvement of the industrial pro- 
cesses in which he was engaged. He took an active part in 
local affairs, and was Maire of Ghent and member of the 
Council of the Department In 1805 the town of Ghent 
presented him with a gold medal at a banquet, where the 
services of Bauwens in the creation of fresh industries was 
gratefully acknowledged. The French Institute, in a report 
on the progress of industry, gave to Bauwens the credit of 
having naturalist the English machines in France. Napo- 
leon, who was in Ghent in 1810, offered him the title of 
Comte. This he declined, but accepted the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. His great works, and that at Ghent, are 
said to have given employment to three thousand people, 
were open to visitors, and he freely gave advice to those who 
were engaging in the cotton trade. His own profits were 
very large, and he showed great liberality in the treatment 
of his workpeople, and in the uses he made of his riches. 
But this princely opulence was not without check. The 
coalition of the great powers against Napoleon, in 18 14, 
resulted in disaster to French industry, and Bauwens was 
one of the victims. A forced sale of the factories turned 
out very unfavourably, and Bauwens was ruined. When the 
kingdom of the Netherlands was formed, Bauwens sought 
the patronage of William I., but in vain. A proposal to 
establish cotton spinning on the banks of the Guadalquivir, 
which he made to the Infanta of Spain, was equally unsuc- 
cessful. In these circumstances he attempted the creation 
of a new industry, and began at Paris a process for the 
treatment of waste silk. This was in 18 19, and his partner, 
the Baron Idelot de la Fert£, allowed him an annual salary 
of five thousand francs and a share of the profits. The 
patent taken out in November, 1821, for the preparation and 
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treatment of silk floss might possibly have restored the 
fallen fortunes of Lfevin Bauwens, but he died of the rupture 
of an aneurysm on the 17th of March, 1822. His widow, 
the former Mary Kenyon, of Manchester, after burying him 
in P&re-la-Chaise, returned to Belgium, and died at St. 
Bernard in 1834. Five years later the two sons of the 
manufacturer received the royal licence to use their father's 
Christian and surname as a patronymic. Ltevin was himself 
the eldest of a family of twelve. By his marriage with Mary 
Kenyon he had two sons and a daughter — Napoleon, born 
at Tronchiennes in 1805, who died at Paris in 1869; F&ix, 
born at Tronchiennes in 1806, who died in London; and 
Elvina Marie Bernardine, born at Tronchiennes in 1809, and 
married to M. Louis Rysheuvels, of Antwerp. Ghent has 
not forgotten the memory of the man who laid the founda- 
tions of a vast industry, and who united to commercial 
enterprise public spirit and private generosity. One of her 
open squares is named in honour of Lievin Bauwens, and 
there his statue stands to witness that peace has her victories 
no less than war. Such is one of the many romantic episodes 
connected with the history of the industrial development of 
Manchester.* 

Mr. Robert Langton read an " in memoriam " notice of 
the late Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A. (see p. 112), an 
honorary member of the Society, and proposed the following 
resolution: "That the members of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society desire to place on record their 
sense of the great loss to archaeology sustained by the death 
of Mr. Charles Roach Smith." The resolution was seconded 
by the Chairman and passed. 

The meeting concluded with a paper from Dr. Colley 
March on an Obscure Funeral Custom (see p. 63), which 
he illustrated by a collection of flint implements and 
pottery. 



* See Un Pricurseur de Richard Lenoir, par A. Boghaert-Vache* (Mulhouse, 
1886). 
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Friday, November pk y 1890. 

The monthly meeting was held at Chetham's College, 
Mr. J. P. Earwaker, M.A., presiding. 

Mr. Samuel Andrew exhibited a stone celt found at Miln- 
row, from Canon Raines's collection, Goldsmith's Almanack 
for 1660, and a manuscript by Elias Hall relating to the 
Singers of Oldham, 1695. 

Mr. Yates exhibited a drawing of an axe head of stone of 
a rare type from Atacamas, Ecuador, recently acquired by 
the British Museum authorities. 

Mr. W. H. Guest and Mr. George Pearson exhibited a 
series of interesting photos of the megalithic structures at 
Carnac and the district. 

Mr. William Harrison directed the attention of the mem- 
bers to the Archaeological map of Kent, published in the 
fifty-first volume of the Archceologia> and to the steps which 
were being taken by the Surrey Archaeological Society for 
the preparation of a similar map for their county. He sug- 
gested the desirability of the example being followed by 
this Society, and, as a step towards it, exhibited five sketch 
maps which he had prepared, dealing respectively with the 
stone, bronze, British, Roman, and Anglo-Saxon periods in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. These he submitted for criticism 
in the hope that the members would co-operate with a 
view to the production of as perfect a map as could be 
obtained. 

Mr. H. H. Sales read a paper on the Organisation and 
Work of Antiquarian Societies. An interesting discussion 
took place, in which Colonel Fishwick, Robert Peel, T. Cann 
Hughes, A. Nicholson, J. D. Andrew, W. Pullinger, A. Taylor, 
and the chairman took part. 

Mr. G. C. Yates, F.S.A., read a paper descriptive of a visit 
to Carnac, in the Morbihan. 
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Thursday \ November itfA, 1890. 

ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE. 

The annual conversazione was held in the Manchester 
Town Hall, where the guests were received by the Mayor 
and Mayoress (Alderman and Mrs. Mark). 

General Pitt- Rivers delivered an address, entitled "Recent 
Excavations in Bokerly and Wansdyke, and Romano- 
British Villages in Dorset, and their bearing on the Roman 
Occupation of Britain" (see page 1), which was listened 
to with much interest by a large company of ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Professor W. Boyd Dawkins moved a vote of thanks to 
General Pitt- Rivers for his address, and in doing so he said 
the history of this country would most enormously be 
benefited in the future by such methods as General Pitt- 
Rivers had adopted. Until the last few years the early 
historical resources of the country merely consisted of certain 
records of varying degrees of credibility, some being treated 
with prejudice, and others coloured by the minds of the 
writers. The lecturer had given them an illustration of 
obtaining facts by means of the pickaxe and shovel — a 
method which was not coloured by prejudice, but which 
was distinctly scientific, and by which one of the darkest 
periods in the history of this country would ultimately be 
lighted up. 

The Rev. Canon E. L. Hicks seconded the motion, and 
it was adopted ; and a vote of thanks was also accorded to 
the Mayor for presiding. This was moved by Dr. A. W. 
Ward, and seconded by Professor W. C. Williamson. 

General Pitt-Rivers's lecture was illustrated by a remark- 
able series of diagrams and models, which he had kindly 
brought for the purpose. 

Many interesting objects were shown on the tables by 
members of the Society, whose names will be found men- 
tioned in the annual report (page 207). 
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Friday, December lth % 1890. 

The monthly meeting was held in Chetham's College, the 
Rev. E. F. Letts presiding. 

Mr. W. Wareing Faulder exhibited a fine stiletto of the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

Mr. C. T. Tallent-Bateman exhibited and afterwards pre- 
sented to the Society some interesting local documents. 

Mr. C. W. Sutton exhibited impressions of two brasses 
from the Manchester Cathedral, and these he presented to 
the Society in the name of Mr. Harry Thornber. 

Dr. Colley March read a paper on the Place-names Skip 
and Argh (see p. 72). 

Mr. G. C. Yates, F.S. A., read a paper on Colonel Rosworm, 
who was the principal engineer of the garrison of Manchester 
from 1642 to 1648. He was a brave and skilful soldier, 
well versed in the best methods of fortification practised 
in his time, and familiar with the discipline of an army. 
His experience in the thirty-years war of Germany had 
likewise taught him the various artifices, the ruses, and the 
systems of espionage which were practised in campaigns. 
Hearing that Lancashire was likely to be very soon a scene 
of hostilities, he came to offer his services to whichever side 
might be inclined to purchase them, whether King or Par- 
liament His first offer was made to the inhabitants of 
Manchester at a time when they felt much embarrassment 
in attempting to strengthen their town against the impend- 
ing siege. He proposed to superintend its fortifications, for 
which good service thirty gentlemen agreed to give him 
^30. Colonel Rosworm was a valuable acquisition to the 
parliamentarians of Manchester. The most important ser- 
vices in which he was engaged were the fortifications of 
Manchester, Liverpool, and the passes of Blackstone Edge. 
He also took part in the engagements or sieges of Leigh, 
Chowbent, Preston, Wigan, Bolton, Warrington, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Nantwich. He had the almost exclusive 
direction of Manchester during the siege, in which he 
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displayed, amidst all his distress and wrongs, fidelity incor- 
ruptible by the gold and promises of Derby or Rupert, the 
latter of whom passed Rosworm untouched when he was 
marching in fury upon Bolton and Liverpool But though 
an adept in the wily arts of his profession, he was never 
known to have turned them to the disadvantage of the 
commander who had purchased his services, but to the last 
moment of his engagement was faithful and honourable to 
his trust When the term for which he was bound had 




COLONEL ROSWORM 
(From a miniature formerly in the possession of the late Sir Thomas Baker), 

expired, he was then free to dispose of himself to any other 
contending party, even though it should be to the enemy 
whom he had the day before opposed. He never inquired 
into the merit of the cause for which he fought The 
important services which Rosworm rendered to the parlia- 
mentarian cause was repaid with an ingratitude which will 
ever reflect a stigma on the annals of Manchester. The 
pay promised him, and the justice of which was confirmed 
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by a vote of Parliament, was, after all danger had ceased, 
withheld from him, in consequence of which he lefMhe town 
in disgust, and repaired to London, where he waited three- 
quarters of a year for redress. His debts during that time 
accumulating, it is not surprising that he should publish a 
very angry pamphlet Speaking of the numerous offers 
with > which during his engagement with the inhabitants of 
Manchester he had been tempted to betray his trust, he 
adds, "And I must needs say, I could with more ease have 
sold them, men, women, and children, with all they had 
into their enemies' hands than at any time I could have 
preserved them ; but alas ! I should then have been a Man- 
chester man; for never let an unthankful man and a 
promise-breaker have another name." "When your fears 
had rendered you heartless, my undertaking your service, 
and lively encouragements revived you; when you have 
been compassed with your enemies, my service hath been 
your freedom; when you have slept, I have been watching 
for you; when you have stretched yourselves upon your 
soft beds, I have made the cold earth my lodging; when, 
instead of clothes to keep me warm, I have been wet round 
with rain. I did not envy these things of you. But how 
have you dealt with me! When in my distress I have 
made my moan to you for my dearly earned stipend, your 
ears were deaf, your hearts pitiless; my wife and children 
could not find their way to your bosoms, though you and 
yours have not wanted large room in mine."* 

Mr. Richard Gill read a paper on Hanging Bridge, Man- 
chester (see page 97), and illustrated the same by some 
excellent drawings made by Mr. Rowbotham; also three 
photographs taken for the Society during the time the bridge 
was exposed. 

Mr. William Harrison exhibited a diary written by a 
Salford lady in 1756, on the blank leaves left at the end of 

* Cf. Palmer's Siege of Manchester ; Hibbert- Ware's Foundations in Man* 
Chester, vol. i.; Ormerod's Civil War in Lancashire iChetham Society, vol. ii^, 
1844). 
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a little Almanack and Diary for the year 1745. The book 
had first been used to contain the MS. engagements of a 
loyal London citizen, and member of one of the city com- 
panies. He had written in it the words of the National 
Anthem, which, during the rebellion of 1745, first burst into 
popularity. The two stanzas which appeared in the Harmonia 
Anglicanava 1743 or 1744, and were then for the first time 
printed, are given with the variant, "God save our noble 
king, God save great George, our king" The third stanza, 
beginning "Thy choicest gifts in store," which was added in the 
version printed in the Gentleman's Magazine in October, 1745, 
is also given. When the diary came to Salford, it evidently 
fell into the hands of a Jacobite, as an attachment to the cause 
of the Stuarts is displayed by the Salford lady, who made use 
of the leaves left blank by the first owner. She evidently 
moved in the best circles of Salford and Manchester society. 
Her name does not appear, but it is probable she was a 
widow named Barton, living with her daughter and son-in- 
law, Mrs. and Mr. Goldbourn. She attended Salford Chapel, 
and occasionally the Collegiate Church and St. Anne's, and 
refers to several of the clergy. Mr. Griffith, the Rev. 
Humphrey Owen, the Rev. Charles Downes, and the Rev. 
John Clayton are amongst those mentioned. She also 
describes a visit to the house of her relative, Mr. Dickinson, 
Market Street Lane, the "Palace" in which the Young Pre- 
tender had been lodged. "We went in the coach; was 
finely entertained. There was a silver coffee-pot, silver tea- 
kettle and lamp. A charming fine house." On May 18th, 
" Mr. Downs brought his lady into Salford. There was her 
bridesmaid with her. They was meet with a coach and six. 
Manchester and Salford bells rang several hours." On May 
29th, "Thomas put up an oak tree at Mr.Goldbourn's window." 
On June 21st, which corresponded with the 10th, Old Style, 
the day on which, in 1688, the son of James II. was born, 
" Mr. and Mrs. Calow, Mr. Richard Calow and his wife, Mr. 
Marks, was all here to drink the prince's health." The diarist 
refers frequently to relatives of the names of Barton, Gilbody, 
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Cotgrave, Ardern, and Gorton. She also mentions dealings 
with Mr. Byrom, Mr. Thomas Douglas, Dr. Watson, Mr. 
Stith the apothecary, Mr. Fowden, Mr. Oliver the attorney, 
and Mr. James Blomley. The diary abruptly ends on 
August 22nd, and, as there is one blank page left, it is pro- 
bable the illness to which she constantly refers ended fatally. 
Mr. Goldbourn also died soon after, for the probate of his 
will was granted on the 2nd of October following. 

The following new members were elected : General Pitt 
Rivers, F.R.S., Colonel Edmund Molyneux, Robert Taylor 
Heape, Oscar & Hall, William Ball, William Cunliffe, John 
Sutcliffe, Stephen Venour, William H. Kirkham, and George 
Hanson. 



LEIGH CHURCH, AND CURSING BY BELL, BOOK, AND 
CANDLE IN 1474. 

In the seventh volume of the Transactions of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society \ at page 301, there is 
a statement in reference to the ceremony of cursing by bell, 
book, and candle, in Leigh Church, which conveys so erro- 
neous an impression of what really took place that a regard 
for accuracy in such matters prompts me to communicate 
this correction. 

The statement is to the effect that one Sunday there came 
a man named Nicholas Rylands, who took an oath that 
certain deeds were not forged ; that the vicar cursed him if 
he was guilty, and also cursed those who had aided him in 
forging the deeds. The actual facts of the case are fairly 
clear from the record of the transaction, which was found by 
Mr. Earwaker, F.S.A., in a volume of Shakerley evidences. 
Shortly they are as follows : — 

Nicholas del Rylands, the chief actor in the ceremony, 
who was the son of Robert del Rylands, and, in 1430, had 
married Margery, daughter of Sir Thomas Gerard, knight, 
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was, we may at once see from the Recognizance Rolls, an 
active person of some importance in his day, and was 
possessed of a good estate at Westhoughton, his father's 
inheritance. In 1474 an attempt was being made to deprive 
him of his lands, and it is plain that certain purported feoff- 
ments were set up by the persons claiming against him; 
and that a lease of other of his lands, purporting to be made 
by his direction, had been granted by his son, William 
Rylands. Nicholas, wishing to keep his property, denied 
the alleged feoffments on oath, and swore that the lease was 
a forgery. Whereupon the vicar of Leigh cursed him " if he 
was guilty" (of perjury), and cursed his son William and 
those who had assisted William in forging the deed. 

Thus, it will be seen, what actually took place was the 
reverse of what is stated to have taken place in the paper 
printed in the Transactions to which I have referred. 

The dispute, I think, must have been one of importance, 
for the family of Nicholas had from time immemorial "held 
in lordship and demesne one-fourth part of the town of 
Westhoughton as lords of the same town" {Coram Rege Roll, 
8 Edward III.), and to this were added, at various times, 
lands in Pemberton, Lowton, Simondstone, Burnley, Butter- 
worth, &c. It is therefore to be regretted that the end of 
the quarrel is not apparent. In 1503, however, Ralph 
Rylands, by deed-poll, released to the Lady Anne Shakerley, 
widow of Geoffrey Shakerley, and to Peter Shakerley, son 
and heir of the said Geoffrey, and his heirs and assigns, all 
his right in all lands in the parishes of Winwick, Leigh, and 
Deane, or elsewhere in the county of Lancaster. So it 
would seem that the whole estate was ultimately alienated. 
Nicholas doubtless died before the close of the fifteenth 
century. William, his son, is described as "of London 
gentilman" in 1466, and seems to have taken part in the 
Wars of the Roses, for Edward IV., in the same year, styles 
him his "true liegeman," in rewarding him with lands for 
his "good and gratuitous service rendered to him." In 1482 
William is described as of Maidstone, co. Kent, gentleman, 
N 
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and he died in or before 1499, having married Philippa, 
widow of William de Cosyngton, of that county, who sur- 
vived him {De Banco Rolls, 14 and 16 Henry VIL). 

An accurate copy of the record of this excommunication 
will be found in The Genealogist, edited by G. W. Marshall, 
F.S.A., vol. iv., p. 170; it is also printed in Local Gleanings \ 
No. 831 ; and in the introductory chapter to the Rev. J. H. 
Stanning's Registers of the Parish of Leigh. 

J. PAUL RYLANDS. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUITIES, 1890. 

BY ERNEST AXON. 



THAT an annual record of books and articles relating 
to the local history of Lancashire and Cheshire is 
desirable cannot be doubted, and that the more complete 
the record the more useful it becomes. Last year I prepared 
a first list of this kind. It consisted of only ninety-one 
titles and was undoubtedly very incomplete. Numerous 
articles, some of them of importance, appear in country 
newspapers, especially in those of the larger towns of the two 
counties. It is impossible for one person to keep a record 
of all these newspaper articles ; yet to make the list anything 
like complete they should be included. This difficulty could 
be overcome in two ways. One method would be to map 
the two counties into districts, each district to have in it 
some one who would examine the newspapers and note the 
local antiquarian articles. The results of their labours would 
then have to be edited and put into form by a responsible 
editor. The other, and, I think, the better, plan would be 
for the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society to 
subscribe to some press-cutting agency. By this means the 
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whole of the local articles could be got together at a 
comparatively small cost; and, besides being available for 
making the annual list, could be made into scrapbooks, and 
if placed in some public library in Manchester would 
eventually form an extremely valuable repository of local 
antiquarian information. 

Ancoats All Souls' Church Jubilee. Manchester Guardian, November 15th. 
Axon (Ernest). The Bayley Family of Manchester and Hope. Z. and C. 

Antiq. Soc, vii. 193-228. 
Bibliography of Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquities, 1889. Z. and 

C. Antiq. Soc, vii. 327-33*. 

The Wythens Brass at Battle, co. Sussex. Z. and C. Antiq. Soc., 
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Printed for the Chetham Society. 1890. 4to, pp. xxvi, 138. 

Vol. xx. Minutes of the Manchester Presbyterian Classis. Edited by 



William A. Shaw, M. A. Part i. Printed for the Chetham Society. 1890. 

4to, pp. cxl, 82. 
Cox (Edwin W.). Some Account of Garston, and of the Ancient Chapel of 

St. Michael formerly existing there. Hist. Soc. of L. and C, n.s., iv. 

121-142. 
Crofton (H. T.), Lancashire and Cheshire Coal-mining Records. L. and C. 

Antiq. Soc., vii. 26-73. 
Dallow (Rev. Father Wilfrid). Notes on the Overchurch Runic Stone. 

Chester Arch, Soc., n.s., iii. 185-191. 
Dickinson (Stanley). See Taylor (Alex.). 

Earwaker (J. P., M. A., F.S.A.). The History of the Ancient Parish of Sand- 
bach, co. Chester, including the two chapelries of Holmes Chapel and 

Goostrey, from original records. For private circulation. 1890. 4to, pp. 

xiv, 316. 
— — — The Mock Corporation of Rochdale. Hist. Soc. of L. and C, n.s., 

iv. 93-120. 
— — Notes on the Registers and Churchwardens' Accounts of St. Michael's, 

Chester. Chester Arch. Soc., n.s., iii. 26-44. 
Manchester and the Rebellion of 1745. The Diary of one of the 

Constables of Manchester in 1745. L. and C. Antiq. Soc., vii. pp. 142-159. 
See also Record Society, vol. xx., and Manchester Court Leet Records. 



Esdaile (George). Barlows of Barlow. L. and C. Antiq. Soc., vii. 309-313. 

Evidences of Christianity in the Northern Counties of England in the 

Fourth Century. L. and C. Antiq. Soc., vii. 108-116. 
Parish of Astbury. L. and C. Antiq. Soc., vii 284-289. 
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Manch. Lit. and Phil. Soc., 4th ser., iii. 13-54. 
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Fishwick (H.). Entwisle Brass in Ormskirk Church. Trans. Rochdale Lit. 
and Set. Soc, ii. 96-99. 

— Tim Bobbin. Trans. Rochdale Lit. and Sci. Soc, vol ii. 78-95. 

— — History of the Parish of Rochdale. 1889. Reviewed in Antiquary % 
xxi. 133-134; Manchester City News, April 19th; Athenaum, August 23rd; 
Saturday Review, August 1 6th. 

Gibson (John Westby, LL.D.). Memoir of Simon Bordley, author of Cadmus 
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Abbey.] 
Gill (Richard). Gravel Lane Chapel [Salford]. Obi. 4to, pp. 14, reprinted 
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Gleanings from Local History. Preston and District. Edited by Tom C. 
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Gradwell (Mons. R.). St. Patrick in Lancashire. East Lancashire Mag., 

August, pp. 181- 183. 
Gray (Andrew E. P.). Notes on the Early History of the Church of Strath- 

clyde, with special reference to the Apostle of Lancashire. Hist. Soc. of 

L. and C, n.s., iv. 77-92. 
Grazebrook (Geo. -, F. S. A. ). An attempt to Classify and date the various shapes 
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Hist. Soc. ofL. and C, n.s., v. 1-76. 
Hall (James). See Record Society. Vol. xix. 
Hance (E. M.). Municipal Precedence in the Sixteenth Century. Hist. Soc. 

of L. and C, n.s., iv. I53-I55* 
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L. and C. Antiq. Soc, vii. 325-326. 
The Diary of a Salford Lady, 1756. Salford Chronicle, December 13th, 
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Hayhurst (T. H.). The Unsworth Dragon and its Lessons. East Lancashire 

Magazine, August, pp. 165-17 1. 
Heathcote (William Henry). Ribchester. L. and C. Antiq. Soc, vii. 229-235. 
Hewitson (William). Faithwaite Papers. Lancaster Observer, February, 

March, and April, 1890. - 
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Memoirs of an Old Lancaster Celebrity— Henry Bracken, M.D. Five 

Chapters. Lancaster Observer ■, January, 1890. 

Sir Richard Owen and Lancaster Grammar School. Lancaster Observer, 

July 25th, 1890. 

Hope (R. C, F.S.A., F.R.S.L.). Holy Wells: their Legends and Super- 
stitions. Antiquary, xxi. Cheshire, p. 24; Lancashire, pp. 196-197, 
265. 

Howorth (D. F.). What Ashton-under-Lyne thought, in 16^8, of the Revolu- 
tion. L. and C. Antiq. Soc, vii. 251-255. 

Hiibner (Prof. — ). The Roman Inscriptions of Deva (Chester). Chester Arch. 
Soc, n.s., iii. 120-150. 

Johnstone (Rev. T. Boston). The Religious History of Bolton. Bolton: 
George Winterburn. 1887-90. i2mo, 2 parts, pp. vii, 300. 

Kenyon (Rev. and Hon. W. T.). Malpas Town, Parish, and Church. Chester 
Arch. Soc. , n.s., iii. 162-174. 

Lancashire Sundials. Manchester Guardian, December 27th. 

Langton (Henry Currer). The Memorial Stone of Roger Langton, of Broughton 
Tower, 17 14. (1889.) 8vo, p. 4. 

[Leresche (J. H. P.).] C.H.B.S. A Kalendar of Members and a Letter to 
the President of the Cheetham Hill Bowling Society. 1890. Manchester: 
Geo. Falkner and Sons. 4to, pp. 30. 

Leslie (Frank John). James, seventh Earl of Derby. Hist. Soc. of L. and C, 

n.s., v. 147-174* 
Little (A. G.). The Black Death in Lancashire. English Historical Review, 

v. 524 to 530; vi. 153. 
Malbon (T.). See Record Society. Vol. xix. 

Manchester City News. Historical and Antiquarian Articles : — 
St. Ann's Square, its History and Notabilities, January 4th. 
Some Reminiscences of St Ann's Square, by an Octogenarian, Jan. 18th. 
The Old Market Place, its History and Celebrities, February 1st 
Market Street, its History and Notabilities, March 22nd. 
Deansgate, its History and Notabilities, June 28th. 
Cross Street, its History and Notabilities, August 9th. 
Mosley Street, its History and Notabilities, August 30th. 
Piccadilly, its History, Associations, and Notabilities, September 20th. 
Shudehill, its History, Associations, and Notabilites, November 1st. 
William Hulme, the Founder, by George H. Swindells, November 8th. 
Our Old Thoroughfares, their History and Notabilities, x. Long Millgate, 
December 27th. 
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Manchester. Court Leet Records of the Manor of Manchester [Edited by J. P. 
EarwakerJ. Manchester : H. Blacklock and Co. 1889-90. 8vo. Vol. xi., 
1820-1832; vol. xii., 1832-1846 (conclusion). 

Manchester Faces and Places: An Illustrated Record of the Social, Political, 
and Commercial Life of the Cotton Metropolis and its Environs. Volume i. 
Manchester : J. G. Hammond and Co. 

Contains, besides portraits and views of modern buildings, pictures and descrip- 
tions of Ye Old Seven Stars, Withy Grove. — Manchester Cathedral. — Chetham 
College, Manchester.— Hyde Road Prison.— Agecroft Hall.— Agecroft Hall, court- 
yard view. — Shops at corner of St Mary's Gate and Exchange Street— Four Views 
of Ordsall HaH— St. Mary's Church.— Barlow HalL— Heaton Hall. 

Manchester Musical Festivals. Manchester Guardian, August 4th. 

Manchester Weekly Times: — 

St. Mary's Church, Manchester, January 4th. 

The Holts of Gristlehurst, by Frank Merriday, January 25th. 

Old Manchester Hostelries, February 1st. 

Gawsworth Church and Fitton Monuments, March 15th. 

Gawsworth Old Hall, March 22nd. 

Gawsworth Rectory and Village, March 29th. 

Winwick Church and Village, April 1 2th. 

Winwick, April 19th. 

Wythenshawe Hall, May 3rd. 

Bury, May 24th. 

Sketches in Cheetwood, June 14th. 

Hanging Bridge, Manchester, June 14th. 

Charlotte de la Tremouille, June 21st. 

Kersal Moor, July 12th. 

Burnley Parish Church, July 26th. 

Thomas de Quincey, August 6th, 15th. 
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29th; Whalley, September 12th; Clitheroe, September 19th; Round 

about Clitheroe, September 26th, October 17th; Bolton and Gisburn, 

October 24th; the Ribble at Gisburn, October 31st; Gisburn Village, 
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Gravel Lane Chapel, by R. Gill, October zoth, 24th, November 21st, 
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Gunpowder Plot and Harrison Ainsworth's " Guy Fawkes," November 7th. 
Two Old Salford Chapels (in King Street and Bolton Street), November 

14th. 
John Byrom, November 21st, 28th, December 5th, " Christians Awake," 

December 26th. 
Some Antiquities of Cheshire, December 12th. 
Some Lancashire Castles, by J. A. Sparvel-Bayly, December 12th. 
Christmas in Old Manchester, December 12th. 
Bolton-le-Moors, December 1 9th. 
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Manchester Weekly Times. Notes and Queries (continued) :— 

Principal Contents: St. Mary's Church and Churchyard, Manchester, January 
nth, 1 8th, and 35th. — St. Anne's Church and Square, January z8th, 25th, and Feb- 
ruary 1st.— The Astons and "Sir John Chiverton," by E. Partington, January 25th. — 
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[1890.] 8vo, pp. xii, 240. 

Roper (William Oliver), Hornby Castle. Hist, Soc. of L. and C, n.s., v. 
105-126. 

Rylands (John Paul, F.S.A.). Notes on Book-plates (ex~libris) 9 with special 
reference to Lancashire and Cheshire examples, and a proposed Nomencla- 
ture for the Shapes of Shields. Hist. Soc. o/L. and C, n.s., iv. 1-76. 

— — On an impressed plaque bearing a portrait of King Charles I. Hist, 
Soc. of L. and C, n.s., v. 202-205. 

Scott (Rev. S. Cooper, M.A.). Extracts from the Churchwardens' Accounts 
and Vestry Minutes of St. John's, Chester. Chester Arch. Soc, n.s., iii. 
48-70. 

Shaw (William A.). Materials for an account of the Provincial Synod of the 
County of Lancaster, 1646-1660. By William A. Shaw. Privately printed. 
Manchester: Manchester Press Co. Limited. 1890. 8vo, pp. 87. 

> See also Chetham Society. Vol. xx. 

Shaw Hill. Schedule of Deeds and Documents, the property of Colonel 
Thomas Richard Crosse, preserved in the muniment room at Shaw 
Hill, Chorley, in the county of Lancaster. Hist. Soc, of L. and C. f n.s., 
v. 209-226. 

Shortt (Rev. Jonathan, B.A.). See Smith (T. C). 

Shrubsole (G. W. , F. G. S. ). On the recent find of a Centurial Stone in Chester. 
Chester Arch. Soc, n.s., iii. 45 -47* 
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Shrubsole (G. W., F.G.S.). The Walls of Chester: Are they Roman or 
Edwardian ? . Chester Arch, Soc. , n. s. , iii. 7 1 - 1 1 3. 

Sitwell (Sir G. R.). Barons of Pulford. 1889. Reviewed in Antiquary, xxi. 
84-85; Athenceum, February 15th, 208-209; Genealogist, vii. 122-123. 

Smith (Tom C, F.R.H.S.). On the Old Font of Stydd Church, co. Lancas- 
ter. Antiquary, xxi. 1 2- 14. 

Smith (Tom C, F.R.H.S.) and Rev. Jonathan Shortt, B.A. The History of 
the Parish of Ribchester, in the co. of Lancaster. Preston : C. W. White- 
head. 1890; 8vo, pp. xii, 288. 

Spinks (W.) The River Mersey, by W. Spinks. Read at the annual meeting 
of the Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors, held 
at Liverpool, June 26th, 1890. 8vo, p. 22. 

Stirrup (Mark, F.G.S.). On the ancient Canoe found at Barton-upon-Irwell. 
Salford: J. Roberts and Son. 1889. 8vo, p. 18. Reprinted from Man- 
chester Geological Society Transactions, vol. xx. 

Stopes (Charlotte). Mary Fitton and "The Dark Lady," of Shakspere's 
Sonnets. Academy, March 1st, pp. 152-153. 

Sutton (Charles W.). Richard Heyrick and Richard Hollingworth: Biblio- 
graphical Notes. L. and C. Antiq. Soc, vii. 134- 141. 

Symonds (Rev. Robert). The "Most Excellent Martyr" of Bury [Rev. Robert 
Symonds]. East Lane. Mag., August, pp. 184-185. 

Taylor (Alexander) and Stanley Dickinson. The Peels and Bury— III. East 
Lane. Mag., August, pp. 173-178. 

Taylor (Henry, F.S.A.) An Unpublished Diary of the Rev. Peter Walkden, 
in 1733-4. Chester Arch. Soc., n.s., iii. 151-161. 

Tempest (Mrs. Arthur Cecil). Chapels of the Mascy Foundation at Hollyn- 
fare and Warrington. HisU Soc. L. and C, n.s., v. 77-104. 

Schedule of Deeds, chiefly relating to Warrington, late the property of 

the Mascys, of Rixton, now preserved in the muniment room at Broughton 
Hall, in Craven. Hist. Soc. of L. and C, n.s., iv. 156-176. 

Tollemache (Hon. B. L.). Engelberg and other Verses. By Beatrix L. Tolle- 
mache (Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tollemache). London: Percival and Co. 8vo, 
pp. ix, 129. One of the poems, "Sic Donee" (p. 31), relates to the motto 
of the Egerton family of Tatton; and "The Legend of Rostherne Mere" 
(p. 58), "The Quaker's Grave, Burton" (p. 103), "Tatton Mere" (p. 108), 
and "Across the Dee" (p. 105), have each a local flavour. 

Toller (T. Northcote). See Chetham Society. Vol. xix. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire for the year 

1888. Vol. xl., new series vol. iv. Liverpool: Printed for the Society, 
1890. 8vo, pp. xx, 192. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire for the year 

1889. Vol. xli., new series vol. v. Liverpool, 1890. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 232. 
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Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. Vol. vii. 
1889. Manchester: Printed by the Manchester Press Co. Limited. 1890. 
8vo, pp. vi, 365. 

Turton Tower, near Bolton. Catalogue of the valuable contents of the above 
mansion. . . . [sold by auction] September 25th and 26th, 1890. 4to, 
pp. 47. With six views of the interior and an engraving of the tower. 

Tyler (Thomas). Mrs. Mary Fitton and Shakspere's Sonnets. Academy, 
March 8th, 1890, p. 171. 

Wallis (Alfred, F.R.S.L.). A London Citizen's Diary in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Reliquary, vol. iii., n.s., p. 90-98 (1889), vol. iv., 
n.s. , p. 1 35- 141 ( 1890). [The diary of three members of the family of Lever, 
of Alkrington, who were engaged in trade in London. The MS. had pre- 
viously been described by John Harland, in the Manchester Guardian of 
January 4th, 8th, and nth, 1851.] 

Worsley (J. E.). Sir Thomas Tyldesley. L. and C. Antiq. Soc. f vii. 295-299. 
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The Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society has now com- 
pleted its eighth year. The reports of preceding years have 
congratulated the members on its continued prosperity. If in 
presenting the eighth Annual Report the Council refrain from 
repeating their congratulations, it is because they prefer on this 
occasion to present a summary of the operations of the Society, 
and to let the facts speak for themselves. 

The first and perhaps most conclusive evidence as to whether 
the establishment of a local antiquarian society was called for by 
the growth of a taste for antiquities may be sought for in the 
number of members and the rate of yearly increase, for it may be 
assumed that if the work of the Society is falling off in interest 
and usefulness,. the roll of membership will bear evidence thereof 
in a lessened number of members. Bearing in mind that, in 
common with all other kindred societies, a considerable number 
of members is lost each year through death, removal, and other 
causes, the following list of members on the roll at the close of 
each year will show that there has been a steady growth in every 
year with the exception of 1888, when there was a slight decrease, 
amply made up for by the increase in the following year: — 





Ordinary. 


Life. 


Honorary. 


Total. 


1883- . 


- - I96 - 


" 17 ■ 


. - 1 - 


- 214 


1884 - - 


- - 221 - 


- 28 


- - I - 


- 25° 
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Ordinary. 


Life. 


Honorary. 


Total. 


1885. - 


- - 24I - 


- 27 - 


. 2 - 


- 270 


1886. - 


- - 252 - 


- 45 - 


- 5 - 


• 3° 2 


1887 - - 


- - 264 - 


. 47 - 


- 4 - 


• 3i5 


1888- - 


- - 254 - 


- 48 - 


- 5 - 


- 307 


1889 - - 


. - 277 - 


- 48 - 


- 5 - 


- 330 


1890 - - 


- - 282 - 


- 50 • 


• 5 - 


- 337 



A further evidence of the work and activity of the Society will be 
supplied by the number of papers, addresses, and shorter com- 
munications contributed at the monthly meetings held during the 
winter sessions, and also of the visits paid during the summer 
months to places of antiquarian interest, at most of which papers 
or addresses relating to the places visited were given. It is rather 
difficult to give the exact statistics in these cases, but the following 
table is approximately accurate. Figures here are, however, of 
comparatively little importance; the real value of the contributions 
to archaeology must be estimated by a reference to the volumes of 
the Society's Transactions. The figures may, nevertheless, not be 
without interest to the members: — 

(a) Papers, &c, read at the winter meetings: 

1883 (half session) - 6 contributed by 

1884 .... 



1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 



29 
27 

38 
29 
22 

30 
34 



►y 6 members. 


22 


» 


24 


>* 


32 


» 


25 


» 


20 


» 


22 


>* 


29 


9 


1889 


l890 


. 10 ■ 


■ 14 



(b) Number of visits during the summer months: 

1883 1884 1885 1886 1887 1888 
8 - 8 - 13 - 13 - 10 - n 

In addition to these a four days' excursion at Whitsuntide tcv 
distant places has taken place in each year, except the first two, 
and in one year two of such long excursions were made. 

Whatever may be the value which the members attach to these 
results, it will probably be conceded that they have entailed con- 
siderable labour, thought, and expenditure of time upon the 
Executive, but most especially upon the Honorary Secretary, to 
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whose zealous labours and unremitting attention the Society owes 
not only its initiation, but a great part of whatever success it has 
enjoyed. After eight years of hard work, the burden of which has 
grown heavier, Mr. Yates intimated to the Council that he should 
not offer himself for re-election. The task, however, of rinding 
any one to succeed him, who possessed the necessary leisure and 
qualifications for fulfilling the duties of the office with efficiency, 
has proved insuperable, and at the urgent request of the Council 
Mr. Yates has kindly consented to be again nominated for the 
ensuing year in the hope that before the end of it some qualified 
member will be found for the post. 

Meetings. — Papers and communications have been contributed 
during the year on the following subjects :— 

Jan. 10. — Warton Church. Mr. W. O. Roper. 
,, 10. — The Revolutionary Period of the Eighteenth Century in Europe, as 

illustrated by coins and medals. Mr. D. F. Howorth. 
„ 31. — Address. Mr. W. E. A. Axon. 
Feb. 7.— The Place-name " Twistle." Dr. H. Colley March. 
„ 7. — The Mouldings of the Gothic Period of Architecture. Mr. John 
Brooke, A.R.I.B.A. 
March 7.— A Quaint Old Pedigree of the Worsley Manor. Mr. H. T. Crofton. 
„ 7. — Notes on a Curious Seventeenth-century Book of Recipes belonging 

to the Honorary Secretary. Mr. W. Harrison. 
„ 7. — The Antiquity of Stereotyping. Mr. R. Langton. 
„ 7.— The Walls of Chester Controversy. Mr. T. Cann Hughes, 
April 11. — Roman Camps at Stockton Heath and Hulme-Wallfield, Cheshire, 

and at Ribchester. Mr. Geo. Esdaile. 
May 10. — Turton Tower. Mr. Jas. Scholes. 
,, 10. — Turton Church. Mr. R. Knill Freeman and Capt. French. 
„ 10.— The Druidical Circle on Chetham Close. Mr. G. C. Yates. 
„ 20. — Coldhouse Chapel. Mr. C. T. Tallent - Bateman and Mr. O. 
Knott. 
June 5. — St. Mary's Church, Parsonage. Mr. J. J. Alexander. 
„ 23.— Baguley Old Hall. Mr. T. Worthington. 
„ 28. — The Nooks of Oldham. Mr. S. Andrew. 
July 12.— Address on Japanese Art. Mr. J. Bowes. 
„ 19. — The Roman Camp at Ribchester. Mr. Jas. Bertwistle. 
,, 19. — History of Ribchester and Stydd Churches. Rev. F. J. Dickson. 
„ 26.— Fifteenth and Sixteenth Century Bibles. Mr. W. A. Copinger> 
F.S.A. 
Aug. 9. — Frodsham Church. Mr. T. Cann Hughes, M.A 
„ 9. — Halton Castle. Mr. W. Harrison. 
„ 18.— Prestwich. Mr. Geo. Esdaile. 
Sept. 13.— Booth HalL Mr. C. T. Tallent-Bateman. 
O 
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Sept 20.— Wilmslow Church. Mr. J. Holme Nicholson, M.A. 

„ 20. — Recollections of Old Wilmslow. Mr. Win. Norbury. 
Oct. io.— Address. Mr. W. E. A. Axon. 

„ io.— Charles Roach Smith. In Memoriam. Mr. R. Langton. 

„ io.— Obscure Funeral Customs. Dr. Colley March. 
Nov. 7.— On the Organisation and Work of Antiquarian Societies. Mr. H. 
H. Sales. 

„ 7.— Notes on a Recent Visit to Carnac. Mr. G. C. Yates, F.S.A. 

,, 13. — On Recent Excavations in Bokerly and Wansdyke, and 
Romano-British Villages in Dorset, and their bearings on the 
Roman Occupation of Britain. General Pitt Rivers, F.R.S., 
F.S.A. 
Dec 5.— Hanging Bridge, Manchester. Mr. Richard Gill. 

,» 5. — The Diary of a Salford Lady, 1647. Mr. W. Harrison. 

,, 5. — The Place-names Skip and Argh. Dr. H. Colley March. 

„ 5.— Lieut-Col. Rosworm. Mr. G. C. Yates, F.S.A. 

1 891. 
Jan. 9. — Babylonian Tablet. Mr. Thomas Kay. 

„ 9. — Roman Wall and Watling Street Mr. George Esdaile. 

„ 9. — Lieut. John Holker. Mr. Albert Nicholson. 

The summer meetings consisted of visits to: 1. Turton Tower 
and Turton Church. 2. Eastham, for Ship Canal (joint excursion 
with Literary Club). 3.Werneth01dHall. 4. The Bowes Japanese 
Museum, Liverpool. 5. Ribchester. 6. The Priory, Greenheys, 
to view Mr. Copinger's collection of Bibles of fifteenth and 
sixteenth century. 7. Frodsham Church and Halton Castle. 
8. Booth Hall, Blackley. 9. Wilmslow Church and Pownall Hail. 

Evening visits were made to the following places: 1. Coldhouse 
Chapel, Shudehill. 2. St. Mary's Church and Hanging Bridge, 
Manchester. 3. Baguley Hall. 4. The Manchester Ship Canal 
and Stickins Island. 5. Prestwich Church. 6. Old Manchester 
Streets. 

The excursion at Whitsuntide extended, as usual, over four 
days, May 28th to 31st, and the following places were visited by a 
party of thirty-eight members and friends, under the leadership of 
Messrs. H. H. Sales, George Pearson, and J. Holme Nicholson: 
Kirkby Stephen, Barnard Castle, the Bowes Museum, Eggleston 
Abbey, Rokeby, the Castle, the Grey Friars, and Parish Church 
at Richmond, Easby Abbey, Downholm Church, Spennithorne 
Church, Jervaulx Abbey, Middleham Castle and Church, Cover- 
ham Abbey, Wensley and Redmire Churches, and Bolton Castle. 
The Council desire to express their appreciation of the courtesy 
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and kind attention which were bestowed upon them by Mr. Owen 
S. Scott and Mr. Bailey, of Barnard Castle, the Rev. J. B. Palmer, 
of Easby, and Mr. W. Home, of Leyburn, and also to the clergy 
of the several churches visited, all of whom personally received 
the party. 

Conversazione. — The Annual Conversazione was held on the 
13th November, in the Mayor's Parlour, at the Manchester Town 
Hall. The thanks of the Society were given to the Mayor (Mr. 
Alderman John Mark) for his permission to meet in his room, and 
for his kindness in taking the chair on the occasion. The Society 
is greatly indebted to General Pitt-Rivers, F.S.A., for a very 
interesting lecture which he gave on the Discovery and Explora- 
tion of Romano-British Villages in Dorsetshire, illustrated by a fine 
series of maps and models of the area explored by him, and by a 
collection of objects obtained in the course of his excavations. 
Thanks are also due to those who contributed objects of anti- 
quarian interest, including Rev. T. Boston Johnstone, Messrs. 
Charles Schwabe, C. T. Tallent-Bateman, George Esdaile, Joseph 
Pearson, J. B. Robinson, W. Wareing Faulder, N. Heywood, 
George C. Yates, and Miss Ives. 

Obituary. — Our losses by death during the year include the 
following : — 

Mr. Charles Roach Smith,.F.S.A., of whom a separate memoir 
will be given in the Transactions. 

James Christopher Scholes died on the 18th June, 1890, 
aged thirty-six years. He was well known as a local anti- 
quary, and had done good work in genealogical research and 
local bibliography. He was brought up as a printer, and was at 
one time on the reporting staff of the Bolton Evening News. 
More recently he was employed in investigating and transcribing 
registers and documents affecting the history of his town. He was 
a member of the Bolton School Board and the Board of Guardians. 
He wrote and published the following works: Rambles in and 
about the City of Dublin; Rambles in Derbyshire; Notes on Turton 
Tower and its Successive Owners, with Supplementary Notes; Docu- 
mentary Notes relating to the District of Turton; Biographical 
Sketch of James Brandwood, an oldEdgworth Quaker; Biographical 
Sketch of William Thompson, grandson of the inventor Hargreaves; 
Memorials of Bolton Parish Church Organs, Grc; Genealogy of the 
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Knozules Family ofEdgworth, Quart ton, Little Bolton, and Swinton; 
and Bolton Bibliography and Jottings of Book-Lore. He became 
a member of the Society in 1883, and on the occasion of the 
Society's visit to Bolton in October, 1886, read a paper on the 
History of the Parish Church there, in which he drew attention to 
the interesting pre-Norman stones deposited in the belfry, par- 
ticularly the fragments of a beautiful stone cross, subsequently . 
referred to by Professor Browne in his address to the Society in 
1887. Mr. Scholes suggested the restoration and re-erection of 
this cross, and since his death it has been restored and placed in 
the parish church by the vicar of Bolton, the Rev. Canon Atkinson. 
On the visit of the Society to Turton, on the 10th of May, 1890, 
Mr. Scholes contributed papers on Turton Tower and Turton 
Church. He was at the time of his death engaged upon a 
History of Bolton Parish Church and of the Town of Bolton, and 
had collected most interesting and valuable material and illustra- 
tions for it. 

Mr. Alfred Burton, who died on November 25th, 1890, was an 
industrious collector of antiquarian information about the two 
palatine counties, and left a well-arranged series of MSS. He had 
in the press, at the time of his death, a volume on Rush Bearing 
and other Old Customs. He joined the Society in 1883. 

Miss Axon, the second daughter of our esteemed vice-president, 
was a young lady of much literary ability. She joined the Society 
in 1889. Since her death a volume of stories by her, with an 
introductory memoir, has been published. She died on October 
25th, 1890, aged eighteen. 

Mr. F. W. Grafton, the head of the well-known firm of Grafton 
and Co., Broad Oak, Accrington, and Manchester, died in 
London, on 27th January, 1890. He was the eldest son of the 
late Mr. Joseph Smith Grafton, a Manchester merchant, and was 
born in 1825. He sat as M.P. for North-east Lancashire from 
1880 to 1885, and for Accrington division in 1885-6. He joined 
the Society in 1883. 

Acknowledgments. — The thanks of the Society are again 
tendered to the Feoffees of the Chetham Hospital for their kind- 
ness in allowing the Society to hold their winter meetings in the 
Library of the College* an accommodation which is greatly appre- 
ciated. Thanks are also given to Mr. Jas. Bowes, of Liverpool; 
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Mr. Henry Boddington, of Pownall Hall, and Mr. W. A. Copinger, 
F.S.A., of the Priory, Manchester, for their hospitable reception 
of the Society on the occasion of their visits. Mr. C. W. Sutton 
has again undertaken to edit the annual volume. 

Finance. — The Treasurer's statement of accounts for the year 
is appended to the Report. 

In the month of November a committee was appointed to 
revise, in concert with the Council, the rules of the Society. 
Their recommendations will be submitted at the close of this 
meeting. 
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RULES. 

(Revised January \ iSgi. ) 



i. Preamble. — This Society is instituted to examine, preserve, 
and illustrate ancient Monuments and Records, and to promote 
the study of History, Literature, Arts, Customs, and Traditions 
with particular reference to the antiquities of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 

2. Name, &c. — This Society shall be called the "Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society." 

3. Election of Members. — Candidates for admission to the 
Society must be proposed by one member of the Society, and 
seconded by another. Applications for admission must be sub- 
mitted in writing to the Council, who shall report to the next 
ordinary meeting the names of such candidates. At the next ordi- 
nary meeting thereafter following, the names of all the candidates 
so reported shall be put to the meeting for election as the first 
business following the reading and confirmation, or otherwise, of 
the minutes of the preceding meeting, and the election shall be 
determined by common assent or dissent, unless a ballot shall be 
called for in the case of any one or more of the candidates by any 
member then present. In case of ballot one black ball in five shall 
exclude. During the period of the year when the ordinary meet- 
ings are suspended, the Council shall have power to invite to 
general meetings any candidate whom they have resolved to 
recommend for election at the next ordinary meeting. Each new 
member shall have his election notified to him by the Honorary 
Secretary, and shall at the same time be furnished with a copy of 
the Rules, and be required to remit to the Treasurer, within two 
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months after such notification, his entrance fee and subscription; 
and if the same shall be thereafter unpaid for more than two 
months, his name may be struck off the list of members unless he 
can justify the delay to the satisfaction of the Council, No new 
member shall participate in any of the advantages of the Society 
until he has paid his entrance fee and subscription. Each member 
shall be entitled to admission to all meetings of the Society, and 
to introduce a visitor, provided that the same person be not intro- 
duced to two ordinary or general meetings in the same year. Each 
member shall receive, free of charge, such ordinary publications of 
the Society as shall have been issued since the commencement of 
the year in which he shall have been elected, provided that he 
shall have paid all subscriptions then due from him. The Council 
shall have power to remove any name from the list of members on 
due cause being shown to them. Members wishing to resign at 
the termination of the year can do so by informing the Honorary 
Secretary, in writing, of their intention on or before the 30th day 
of November, in that year. 

4. Honorary Members. — The Council shall have the power 
of recommending persons for election as honorary members. 

5. Honorary Local Secretaries. — The Council shall have 
power to appoint any person Honorary Local Secretary, whether 
he be a member or not, for the town or district wherein he may 
reside, in order to facilitate the collection of accurate information 
as to objects and discoveries of local interest. 

6. Subscriptions. — An annual subscription of ten shillings and 
sixpence shall be paid by each member. All such subscriptions 
shall be due in advance on the first day of January. 

7. Entrance Fee. — Each person on election shall pay an 
entrance fee of one guinea in addition to his first year's subscription. 

8. Life Membership. — A payment of seven guineas shall consti- 
tute the composition for life membership, including the entrance fee. 

9. Government. — The affairs of the Society shall be conducted 
by a Council, consisting of the President of the Society, not 
more than six Vice-Presidents, the Honorary Secretary, and Trea- 
surer, and fifteen members elected out of the general body of 
the members. The Council shall retire annually, but the members 
of it shall be eligible for re-election. Any intermediate vacancy 
by death or retirement may be filled up by the Council. Four 
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members of the Council to constitute a quorum. The Council 
shall meet at least four times yearly. A meeting may at any 
time be convened by the Honorary Secretary by direction of the 
President, or on the requisition of four members of the Council. 
Two Auditors shall be appointed by the members at the ordinary 
meeting next preceding the final meeting of the Session. 

10. Mode of Electing Officers otherwise than the 
Auditors. — The Honorary Secretary shall send out notices con- 
vening the annual meeting, and with such notices enclose blank 
nomination papers of members to fill the vacancies in the Council 
and Officers, other than the Auditor. The said notice and nomi- 
nation paper to be sent to each member twenty-one days prior to 
the annual meeting. The nomination paper shall be returned to 
the Secretary not less than seven days before the annual meeting, 
such paper being signed by the proposer and seconder. Should 
such nominations not be sufficient to fill the several offices becom- 
ing vacant, the Council shall nominate members to supply the 
remaining vacancies. A complete list shall be printed, and in 
case of a contest such list shall be used as a ballot paper. 

11. Sectional Committees. — The Council may from time to 
time appoint Sectional Committees, consisting of members of their 
own body and of such other members of the Society as they may 
think can, from their special knowledge, afford aid in such branches 
of archaeology as the following: — 1. Prehistoric Remains. 2. Bri- 
tish and Roman Antiquities. 3. Mediaeval, Architectural, and 
other remains. 4. Ancient Manners and Customs; Folk-Lore, 
History of Local Trades and Commerce. 5. Records, Deeds, 
and other MSS. 6. Numismatics. 7. Genealogy, Family History, 
and Heraldry. 8. Local Bibliography and Authorship. 

12. Duties of Officers. — The duty of the President shall be 
to preside at the meetings of the Society, and to maintain order. 
His decision in all questions of precedence among speakers, and 
on all disputes which may arise during the meeting, to be absolute. 
In the absence of the President or Vice-Presidents, it shall be 
competent for the members present to elect a chairman. The 
Treasurer shall take charge of all moneys belonging to the 
Society, pay all accounts passed by the Council, and submit his 
accounts and books, duly audited, to the annual meeting, the 
same having been submitted to the meeting of the Council imme- 
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diately preceding such annual meeting. The duties of the 
Honorary Secretary shall be to attend all meetings of the Council 
and Society, enter in detail, as far as practicable, the proceedings 
at each meeting, to conduct the correspondence, preserve all 
letters received, and convene all meetings by circular, if requisite. 
He shall also prepare and present to the Council a Report of the 
year's work, and, after confirmation by the Council, shall read the 
same to the members at the annual meeting. 

13. Annual Meeting. — The annual meeting of the Society 
shall be held in the last week of January. 

14. Ordinary Meetings. — Ordinary meetings shall be held in 
Manchester, at 6-15 p.m., on the first Friday of each month from 
October to April for the reading of papers, the exhibition of 
objects of antiquity, and the discussion of subjects connected 
therewith. 

15. General Meetings. — The Council may, from time to time, 
convene general meetings at different places rendered interesting 
by their antiquities, architecture, or historic associations. The 
work of these meetings shall include papers, addresses, exhibitions, 
excavations, and any other practicable means shall be adopted for 
the elucidation of the history and antiquities of the locality visited. 

16. Exploration and Excavation. — The Council may, from 
time to time, make grants of money towards the cost of excava- 
ting and exploring, and for the general objects of the Society. 

17. Publications. — Original papers and ancient documents 
communicated to the Society may be published in such manner as 
the Council shall from time to time determine. Back volumes of 
the Transactions and other publications of the Society remaining 
in stock may be purchased by any member of the Society at such 
prices as the Council shall determine. 

18. Property. — The property of the Society shall be vested in 
the names of three Trustees to be chosen by the Council. 

19. Interpretation Clause. — In these Rules the masculine 
shall include the feminine gender. 

20. Alteration of Rules. — These rules shall not be altered 
except by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the members 
present and voting at the annual or at a special meeting con- 
vened for that purpose. Fourteen days' notice of such intended 
alteration is to be given to every member of the Society. 
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